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POLITICAL THEORIES 

CHAPTER I 

THE BXPOBMATION 

1. Otnenl Character of the Protestant S^ormation 

In the aixteenth century political theory, like all 
ot^er phases of iDtellectual activity, was dominated 
by the influences of the great Protestant revolt. 
Primarily the Reformation, as a philosophical phe- 
nomenon, was theological in character. It was con- 
cerned with the relations of man to God and with 
the ways and means by which men were to be assured 
of eternal happiness in the world to oome. As the 
issue was made up at the outset by Luther, it cour 
sisted essentially in the relative importance of faith 
and of works as a means of justification ; that is, in 
the question whether the saving grace of God was 
manifested chiefly by the inward spiritual toansforma- 
tion of the individual, or rather by conformity to the 
prescriptions which the church declared essential to 
sanctity. 

The controversies that developed out of this ques- 
tion soon brought into the for^round the ecclesiasti- 
cal phase of the reforming movement. Condemned 
by the recognized authorities of the church, the Re- 
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2 POLITICAL THBOBIES 

formers challenged the right of those authorities to 
decide the question, and raised the issue as to the na- 
ture and constitution of the Christian church. The an- 
cient authority of the Roman See was flatly repudiated \ 
but further than that, not even a general council was 
leoogaiz&A as qualified to give final decisions on ques- 
tions of faith or worship, and the bonds of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization and discipline were wholly dissolved 
by the doctrine that the individual conscience, inter- 
preting the word of God in the Scriptures, was the 
sole and conclusive criterion of Christian duty. 

Finally, the demoralizing and atomistic tendencies 
that were manifestly involved in this latter dogma 
found a corrective in the ethical element which 
was conspicuous throughout the philosophy of the 
Reformers. That a rigid observance of the rules of 
common morality as prescribed in the Decalogue was 
essential to a Christian life, was a cardinal feature of 
all the new teaching. W hereag jihe old church had 
tended to put the emphasis on the penance for 
sin after it was committed, the Reformeis laid the 
stress onnot committing it. The whole attitude of 
"thff'Reformers in this respect made for social better- 
ment, and was responsible for that reunion of moral- 
ity with religion which has characterized both the 
Catholic and the Protestant churches ever since the 
separation. 

While the theory of theReformation^t^^s^mbraced 
(^lj_^wlogi^I7"eccie8ia8tical and ethical elemefiti^ 
its practical a^lication involved questions raimrat-' 
far-reaching political and social import. Ae the doc- 
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THE FBOTEBTANT BEVOSUATION 8 

trine of the Reformers was developed and spread over 
Kurope, the secular goTemments took but languid 
interest in the theological phase of the moTement ; 
but when the matter of renotmdi^ the authority of 
the Pope came up, there was no lack of concern. 
Two questions had to be settled in every country ) 
which adopted the Reform: (1) What disposition I 
should be made of the ecclesiastical property, reve* 
nues and jurisdiction in which, under the old system, 
the Boman See had had so substantial an interest ? and 
(2) What limit, if any, should be set to the variations 
in creed and worship which, on the principle of indi- 
vidual interpretation of the Scriptures, were assum- 
ing &ntastic and revolutionary forms 7 The first of 
these questions the government generally answered 
by appropriating to itself a large part of the property 
and jurisdiction, and assigning the remainder to an 
ecclesiastical organization which was substantially a 
dependency of the secular authorities. Henry VIII 
of Engluid, as is well known, effected the ecclesiasti- 
cal severance from Rome without any formal devia- 
tion from theological unity, and under the influence 
of motives that were quite devoid of religious or 
moral quality. Nor can it be doubted that the Ger- 
m£ua and other princes who supported the Reformation 
were actuated at least as much by the prospect of 
enhancing their own power and dignity as by any 
profound conviction of the abstract righteousness of 
the Reformers' doctrine. The ground had been pre- 
pared for the separation from Rome by the long- 
standing abuses of papal patronage and jurisdiction, 
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and the now inveterate consciousness among the 
peoples of the Nortti that they were being financially 
exploited by an Italian potentate whose policy was 
lai^ly secular: 

As to the second question^ it had early to be ad- 
mitted by the Beformera themselves that some line 
must be drawn beyond which the vagaries of private 
judgment in interpreting the Scriptures must not be 
tolerated: The beginning of the Lutheran movement 
was quickly followed by the appearance of many 
Reformers who found in the Word of God doctrines 
that were subversive of the ancient social and politi- 
cal order, as well as of the ancient ecclesiastical 
system. From the theory of baptism which was 
preached by some of these sectaries the term " Ana - 
ba ptist " came to be applied generically to all of them. 
These were the l adicala of the Re fo rmation, and Uie 
various shades of extravagance which prevailed 
among them — each firmly grounded by its votaries 
on the Bible — included such extremes as are sug- 
gested to-day by the names of Quakers and Anar- 
chists, with all the forms of socialism, communism 

' and o^M heresy that lie between. Against these 
extremists the leaders of the Reform felt called 
upon to take a decided position, and denunciation of 

. Anabaptist doctrine is conspicuous throughout the 
works of Luther, ZwingU and Calvin. In 1524-1525 
a serious insurrection of the peasants in southern and 
central Germany was attended by demonstrations 
by Anabaptist agitators, and was the Bubject of a 
violent diatribe by Luther against the insurgents. 
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THE REFOBUEBS AND THR PBINCE8 6 

Ten years later an especially savage outbreak of 
fanaticism in Munster, Westphalia, revealed the full 
barbarism to which the triumph of the extremists 
would lead. It was the merest matter of self-prese;^ 
vation that the moderate Reformers should abso- 
lutely dissociate their movement from these sectaries ; 
hence support of the established political power la all 
that did not imply recognition of the Papacy was the 
nniform practice of the leaders. This strict alliance 
for common defence between the governments, en- 
joying the spoils of the old church, and the Reform- 
ers, preaching a non-political life, is one of the 
characteristic features of the earliest period of the 
Reformation. An obvious practical consequence was 
the further exaltation of the power and dignity of 
the secular governments and particularly of the 
monarchs. The Reformation clearly promoted, in 
the first half of the sixteen^-eentury, the develop- 
ment of absBluto -Monarchy. - 

The middle of this century marks fairly well the 
end of the first stage in the religious transformation 
of Europe. By that time the Lutheran phase of the 
movement had achieved its most distinctive work, 
and the Calviuistic phaae was about to assume the 
greatest prominence. The geographical limits of the 
secession from Rome were pretty definitely . deter- 
mined. In Germany Charles V, after long subordi- " 
nating the matter to the interwts of his policy 
against France and the Turks, had finally assumed 
ihe defence of the old order in religion, and proceeded 
to ihe subjugation of the Protestants. He was beaten. 
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howerer^ tbou^ more on political tlian on religions 
groonda; and by the Religious Peace of Augsbui^, 
in 1555, the Lutheran princes wer9~ a£cure d in the 
right to muntain within tbeir dominions the creed of 
their dioicer Northern Germany, rottgbly speaking, 
thus became confltitutionally Protestant. The Scan- 
dinavian states had already assumed formally that 
character. Western and southwestern Germany was 
strongly Reformed and Calvinistic in faith, but this 
creed waa not recognized in the Peace of Augsburg, 
and hence had no saoiction in the law of the Empire. 
A considerable part of Switzerland was thoroughly 
Zwinglian, while the Reformed doctrine had a strong 
hold on France and the Netherlands, though lacking 
in either the recognition of the law. In England the 
reign of Edward VI (1547-1553) gave formal effect to 
the Protestant doctrine which Henry VIII had never- 
tolerated, but which was clearly acceptable to the 
most influential elements of the popnlation ; and in 
Scotluid, finally, it was in 1655 that John Kno3(, 
fresh from his training under C^vin at Geneva,, 
began that energetic propaganda which soon enabled 
the hitherto halting and timid Scottish Reformers 
to make their country a mainstay of Fresbyterianism. 
The remainder of Europe was secure from serious 
Protestant influence, and the Papacy had by the 
middle of the sixteenth century entered upon the 
policy of reform and aggression by which it put an 
end to the further sweep of Protestantism. The 
Council of Trent, in a checkered career beginning in 
1545, had put dogma and worship upon much firmer 
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gronnds than ever before; the Jesuits had entered 
upon their efficient and energetic career; and thus 
the Catiiolic Reformation had been definitely begun, 
^ith the forces of the old order and tiie new in fairly 
equid combat, the relation of the theories of the 
religiouB parties to politics gradually changed: 
whereas in the first stage of the movement the 
Beformers' doctrines were subsidiary to practiced 
and theoretical politics, in the later stage they 
assumed the controlling part. But before consider- 
ing this situation, let us examine the attitude of the 
great men who inaugurated the Reform. 

2. Martin Imiher 
But two doctrines of political significance are 
unmistakably derivable from Luther's voluminous 
writings : first, the absolute distinction in kind be- 
tween spiritual and secular interests and authority ; 
and second, the Christian duty of passive submisncw 
to the established social and political order. And 
even these two are at times fluctuating and obscure in 
the shiftings of the Reformer's policy. For Luther's 
part in the movement which made him famous was 
that of Ml agitator rather than a philosopher. He 
was, at the inception of the movement, as fstr as 
possible from any large and coherent project of even 
theological reconstruction. The correction of a few 
obvious abuses - was the limit of ms ambition at 
Wittenberg, and there are abimdant evidences of his 
profound astonishment at the magnitude of the 
obstacles which gradually appeared in his way. It 
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was in surmountixig these obstacles that his charac- 
teristics as an agitator became manifest — brutelike 
Ttgor and much resourcefulness in controversy, and 
a profound susceptibility to the currents of popular 
feeling in his German environment. 

The denial of the supremacy of the Pope in the 
church was no part of his early contention;' but 
when the papal legates tried to browbeat him into 
tinqueationing submission, and Rome at last issued its 
condemnatory bull and made him a heretic, he took 
up with all zeal the denunciation of the Petrine 
dogma. Every form of attack on the theoretical 
and historical supports of the Papacy that had been 
employed by MarsigUo and Ockam was pressed by 
Luther with his customary vehemence, and at the 
door of the Roman church was laid the responsibility 
for not only a high-handed usurpation of temporal 
power and prestige, but also a gross perversion of 
doctrine and ceremonial. He demanded a radical re- 
form of the whole system, based on the abolition of 
all the most characteristic features of the medifeval 
organization and practice, and a recurrence to the 
ideas and institutions of patristic Christianity. The 
instrument which he proposed for accomplishing this 
reform was a general council ; but the whole tenor 

> See his Reiolutio dt Pottitate Papa {Optra Latina, VoL XXXIV, p. 
2SS). Id thu he concedes that the Pope ia de/aete the bead of the 
church and must be recogaized as anch ; but he denies that this 
primacy is Scriptural or of divine right, and he vahementlj assails the 
extreme pretennons set up for' the Papacy in the Canon law. The 
offensiTe decretals he ascribes, not to the Popes themselves, bat to 
their courtiers; e.g. "Innocentiug III sive familioris eius scrlba;" 
" notariue Fapte ; " ■< is seriptoroulus Romanos." 
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of the powerful pamphlet in which he most distinctly 
formulated his demand, To the Christian NohUity of 
the Qerman NaUon,^ shows that his purpose was to 
find a sure support in German national sentiment as 
against the ItaUans, and that he looked to action bj 
the German goTemments for the success of the move- 
ment he had in mind. The twenty-seven points in 
which he summarizes the reforms that must be 
effected " by secular power or general council " in- 
clude the abolition ot practically ail the revenues 
and all the jurisdiction of the Pope in regions out- 
side the estates of the Roman church, and the rec- 
ognition and enforcement of the principle that 
whatever involves money, estate or any material 
interest shall be left to the secular authorities.' In 
the faith and charity that are the essence of Chris- 
tianity he holds that all Christians are equal. Pope 
and bishop and priest are merely officers for the regu- 
lation and promotion of Christian living, and their 
duties in no way involve exceptional relations to the 
political order. As Luther reflected upon t^is con- 
ception, the whole system of the mediaeval church 
took in his mind the form of a deliberately devised 
and craftily executed project for the acquisition of 
wealth and political power by the papal court. The 
Canon law, with which his adversaries confronted 

' An den ehrinllkhen Adel deiOteher Nalian von de* chrutluker 
Stande* Beuemng. Uoderiiized G«niian tost in Lemme, Die drei 
frouen Reformallannehri/tea Luthen vom Jahre 1520. 

* " W&a Geld, Gut und Leib oder Ehre anbetrifft, den weltlichen 
Bichtern lasaen ; geistlich Gut ut nicht Geld ooch leiblich Ding, son- 
dern GlRuba and goto Werke." 
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him at every turn, he regjuded as merely the body of 
doctrine in which the conspirators had given their 
project a legal form, and had shamelessly confounded 
things material with things divine. As an essential 
feature of the return to the true system he demanded, 
therefore, the total repudiation of the Canon law, 
with all the authority and jurisdiction based upon it.^ 

Luther did not, however, deny the necessity of 
some system of discipline for the maintenance of the 
true order in worship and belief. But he was never 
aa successful in construction as he was in destruction. 
Though the idea that religious life was to be regu- 
lated by means that were purely spiritual was sedu- 
lously adhered to, the practical outcome of the 
distinctively Lutheran reform was the appropriation 
by the secular authorities of much of that paramount 
influence in ecclesiastical a£Eairs which was taken 
away from the Papacy. The tendency in this direc- 
tion received strong confirmation from the emphasis 
with which Luther asserted the duty of passive 
obedieuoe.. 

This second clear element in Luther's political 
creed is particularly apparent in his conception of 
the divine character of secular government, and in 
his attitude toward the rebeOioua peasants and the 
fanatical Anabaptists. The definitive breach with 

> His twenty-fifth point in the ftddnu to the Chriatimn nobilitj la 
that the nniversitiM need "eine ^ten atarkeo Reformation, " one 
element of which is that the tXaij of the Canon law shall be " id 
Grande aQBgetUgt." The importance he attached to this matter vm 
paiiicnl&rly expnased in bamiag a copy of the Canon law together 
with the Pope's boll of ezcommuaication. Qf. Ktetlin, Martin Luiktr, 
Vol. I, p. 405. 
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Rome and the anathema, against Luther for heresy 
soon brought up the practical question aa to the duty 
of the nnmerous adherents of his doctrine in states 
whose princes undertook to enforce the Pope's decree. 
In 1523 this subject was treated by Luther in his 
work entitled, Of Secidar Authority : How f aria Obe- 
dience due toitf^ 

The doctrine of this work is based by Luther ex- 
clusively on t^e Bible, and is that of the church 
fathers, sharpened by something of that contempt 
for secular rulers that was manifested by their papal 
adversariea in the Middle Ages. Secu lar £oner, he 
holds, is sanctioned by God. It is necessary because 
the great majority of mankind are not Christians. 
For Christians tiie guidance of the Holy Spirit is all 
that is required ; but for those that lack this guidance 
the sword of the aecular ruler is necessary in order 
that eztemid peace and order may exist. Submission 
to civil government is directly enjoined upon Chris- 
tians by the Scriptures,* and the basis for this injunc- 
tion is, not that Christians need such government for 
themselves, but that they must do what is for the 
good of others. This altruistic principle is very in- 
gemously adapted to the support of Luther's view 
that the duty of the Christian subject extends to beai^ 
ing arms for his sovereign. On this point the argu- 

> F«M wtlllkKer Oberixii, vie tpeil man ihr Oehortatn Khtiidig »ei. 
Lather's Werke (Weinur), VoL XI, p. 246. 

* Lather depends upon the texts which had been employed throagb- 
. out the Middle Ages, bnt laid especisl stress upon Gen. ix, 6 : " Whoso 
sbeddeth mftn's blood, hj man shall his blood be shed," as exprMsing 
the divine sanctioti of govemmeutal power. 
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ment labora a little in dealing with the non-militant 
spirit of the New Testament, but he falls back on the 
doctrine that while the Christian may not draw the 
sword for himself, he must do so for the good of 
others, and must contribute his share to restrain 
wickedness and protect the reign of righteousness. 
The duty of the Christian subject to obey his prince 
or to fight for him ceases, however, when the prince 
is manifestly in the wrong ; but it holds good in all 
cases of doubt as to the right or wrong of the cause.* 
Aa to the power of the civil government over mat- 
ters of belief, Luther, interested primarily in the per- 
secution of his followers, takes strong ground against 
any extension of secular power into the field. Only 
what is corporeal and outward can be aSected by the 
laws of the state ; a legal injunction to believe so and 
80.is folly. Belief can be determined or affected only 
by persuasion and by the secret power of God. 
Hence heresy cannot be extirpated by sword or fire 
or water ; such means only confirm it. The prevail- 
ing system precisely ■ inverts the true functions of 
prince and bishop. The. bishops neglect their duties 
as teachers and call upon the princes to root out 
heresy; while the princes leave the punishment of 
usury, murder and theft to the bishops and waste 
their time in seeking to preserve the faith. " They 
rule the souls with the sword and the body with 
words ; secular princes govern as spiritual, and spir- 

> Where the case is doubtful, It must be regarded as subject to the 
secret will of God, who for his own parpoees ralieTes tite faithful of 
tespoD Ability. 
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itual princes as secular." But nothing better could 
be expected under the most prevalent political con- 
ditions; for; Luther roundly declares, princes are 
tisually "the biggest fools or the worst knaves on 
earth." ' Their function is merely that of jailers and 
hangmen for God, whose majesty requires that even 
the meanest of his servants shall be high-born and 
wealthy. A wise prince or a pious prince is a miracle, 
and attests the most exceptional favour of God.* 

These contemptuous opinions of the holders of 
political power in no way qualified Luther's conten- 
tion that the duty of the subjects was obedience. On 
this ground he based his fierce denunciation of the 
peasants who rose against their lords in western Ger^ 
many ; and this, together with his doctrine that secu- 
lar government was divinely established, animated 
his fervour against the Anabaptists when they sought 
to carry out into practice his own idea that Christians 
did not need any human regulating control. The 
proceedings of these fanatics put to the severest test 
Luther's principles as to the treatment of heresy, and 
forced him to recognize that practically the civil 
authorities must fix a limit of toleration for subver- 
sive religious beliefs, and must use force when the 
limit ia passed. 



* VoD anbegTiiii der wellt gar eyn seltsam Togel ist nmb eya klu* 
gen fnntoQ, nocb viel seltaamer niiib eyn frmnen fursteu. Sie sind 
gemeynlich die griiaten nairen odder die erg^iaten bubeo aoS erden. 
— Werke (Weimar), XI, 287-263. 

* It ia bardlj saipriuug tliat these opinions were made the basis of 
denuuida from the Saxon Dake George that Luther be disciplined. 
KiMtlin, I, 681. 
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As time went on, the trend of things in Germany 
toward a definite rupture between the Emperor and 
the Protestant princes caused Luther to weaken at 
last in his doctrine of passive obedience: He said 
tiiat the issue between princes and Emperor was 
largely one of constitutional law, whec^ the jurists 
could decide better than the theologians ; but at the 
same time he set up, tentatively and with obvious 
hesitation, the plea that, as to purely temporal mat- 
ters, self-defence was the right of a Christian, and 
particularly so in case of tyranny. Martyrdom had 
been a ChristJan duty under Diocletian ; but Charles 
y was not an absolute monarch like Diocletian; and 
hence the time for martyrdom was past : ' if the laws 
that bind the Emperor are disregarded by him, sub- 
mission is no longer a duty of his subjects. In these 
modifications of the earlier Lutheran teaching there 
is the germ of the theory which ultimately dominated 
all the Protestants and the Catholics as well, and de- 
termined the course of political philosophy during the 
long period of religious wars. 

3. Mdanckthon 
Philip Melanchthon, the young disciple whom 
Lather loved, was of a wholly difEerent intellectiial 
make-up from his master. Luther was the rough, 
^gressive, fearless German, who never got far away 
from the mental habit of the mediEBval monk ; Melanch- 
thon was refined, conciliatory and timid, and deeply 
imbued with that himianistic spirit which was at war 

1 TaUt Talk, tniu. by Hozlitt. aeo. 828, p. 3&3. 
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with everythmg mediasTal in northern Europe. The 
classical learning of Melanchthon was most extensive 
and his Latin style was a marvel of lucidity and 
grace.^ Luther, in assailing the theology of the 
Romanists, included in the sweep of his denunciation 
the whole Aristotelian philosophy which had become 
so closely associated with that theology; Melanch- 
thon, on the contrary, recurred with admiration and 
confidence to Aristotle's ethics and politics, and drew 
largely from them in formulating a system that 
should be suitable to the Reformed faith. But though 
Helanchthon was moderate and scholarly in his dis- 
position and method, and well adapted to the task 
of furnishing the Reformation with a philosophy, 
nevertheless, his writings, like Luther's, exhibit the 
vacillation and incoherence that were inevitable in 
the stress of ecclesiastical revolution- For example, 
the right of the secular authorities over matters of 
iskiih. and worship, and ^e duty of subjects to obey 
their lords, assume different aspects according as his 
discusfflon concerns primarily Catholic princes and. 
Protestant subjects, or Protestant princes and Catho- 
lic subjects. But apart from such tojncs, which were 
inseparably associated with current controversies, 
Melanchthon s ought w ith some success to construct 
a general system of moral and political philosophy 
that should be of universal validity. In this task 
he was. true to Luther's spirit in taking the Scriptures 

* Lather** jadgnMnt on MeUnchtihoii and otheis ia reported to 
b»ve been &s f ollova : " Ees et verba Fhilippaa ^eluiohUiaii] ; Terb* 
nufl re Erasmna ; res Bine Terbis Lntherus ; neo re> nee yeib* Cuolo- 
■tadiuB." — Table Talk, sec. 616. 
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as his starting-point; but his method and mucfa of 
his doctrine kept him close in the line of the Scho- 
lastics, and he employed with intelligence and dis- 
crimination even the Canon law, which Luther so 
vehemently proscribed.' 

Melanchthon's system is based on the concept of 
natural right {iu8 naturce) or, what is the same thing 
from a different point of view, natural law (lex neUur- 
res). This law consists in the perception which God 
has implanted in the human mind of the practical 
principles concerning, first, the existence of God him- 
self and the obedience due to him ; and second, the 
civil institutions which promote his glory.' The 
precepts of natural law are summarized in the Deca- 
logue, of which the first table {i.e. the first four com- 
mandments) determines man's duty toward God, and 
the second table (the last six commandments) his duty 
toward his fellow-man. Whatever institutions may 
be logically based on the Decalogue, therefore, are in 
accordance with natural right ; but this direct revelar 
tion of God's will is not the only source from which 
the law of nature may be derived. The nature or 
end of man furnishes immediately and without dem- 
onstration certain universal principles (senientue com- 

^ Uelanchllion's treatises on ethi«a and politics are in his Optra 
(ed. firetachneider and Bindseil), VoL XVI. See especiaUy the 
PhUotophia Moralit Epitome, Bk. II, and the commentaries on Aris- 
totle's Ethics aud Politici. 

* Notitia priQcipiorum practiconim et ooDcluaionum quoe ex illis 
neceaiaria coDsequeutia dncuntur, divmitus insita meatibus hu- 
nianis, iion solum de moribus ciTiliboa, sed primum de a^nidone Dei 
et obedientia Deo debita, postea de moribus civilibus qui leferondi 
aunt ad huno fiuem, ut Deua celebretur. — OfitTa, XVI, 884. 
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munes) — such, for example, as that man ia adapted 
to social life — from which it is possible to derive by 
reasoning the practical rales of right living. What- 
ever may be logically deduced from these principles 
of human nature, therefore, must be considered as 
included under natural law as well as under the law' 
of God.' It is the business of philosophy — aa dis- 
tinct from theolc^ — to detect and explain these fun- 
damental principles that ^:e written in nature, and 
by reason to determine in accordance with them the 
airangements that are essential to physical existence. 
But a caution is here necessary, and Melanchthon 
explains that "not all the dreams of philosophers 
are to be regarded as oracles," but only those opin- 
ions are to be accepted which conform with the 
utmost precision to the requirements of logical deduc- 
tion.* Such as do fulfil these conditions are truly 
natural law; and natural right, therefore, includes 
all human relations that can be derived either from 
the commands of God in the Decalt^^^e, or from right 
zeasoning about the nature of man. 

The principles of natural law furnish a basis for 
private property and for liberty. The right of prop-' 
erty is distinctly exp^ssed in the command of the 
Decalogue, " Thou shalt not steal ; " but Melanch- 
thon is obliged by circumstances to qualify here, and 
in order to sustain the Protestant princes in con- 



I Omnea i^tur Mntentite ie civili societata quae boo* et finna con- 
•eqnenUa coLliguntur ex nature, pro diTinia le^bus eront habendie 
atque colendtB. — Comxnentarii in Librum I PoUtieorum Arittoltlii, 

* Ibid., in Opera, XVI, 424. 
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fiscating the wealth of the monasteries and pious 
foundations, he sets up the rather far-reaching doc- 
trine that those who make bad use of their property 
may be deprived of it by the political authorities. 
As to liberty, the term is defined as *' that condition 
in which each is permitted to have his own, and citi- 
zens are not compelled to act contrary to what is law- 
ful and proper.*' ' Liberty in this sense is not to be 
understood, however, as incompatible with slavery, 
which also is in harmony with the law of nature. 
Melanchfchon was no less severe than Luther toward 
the rebellioua peasants who sought by force to escape 
from the condition of serfage in which they were^ 
placed by existing laws. 

Secular government is, according to Melanchtbon, 
an inifititution of the law of natm^. The Scriptural 
basis for it is found in the various texts enjoining 
obedience to rulers ; but in addition to those that had 
played so great a part in medieeval discussion,* he 
lays especial stress on the commandment, " Thou 
sfaalt not kill," supplemented by God's declaration to 
Noah, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed." ' 

The characteristic function of civil government is 
the punishment of offenders by corporal penalties, in 
order to maintain external tranquillity in the state 
and promote morality, true religion and proper dis- 

> " Llbertu talis itatiu est is quo aanm cuique toners licet, et nihil 
contra I^ea et honeBtatem facere ciTes cogantur." 

■ Rom. idii, 1-7; 1 Peter ii, 16-17; Matt xiii, 17. Cf. PoiUieal 
Theoriei Ancient and Mediaail, cLap. Ti, lec 1, and chap. <rii, sea. i. 

• Gen, iz, 9. 
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cipline among the people.^ Though the secular 
ruler is limited by natural right, by God's commands 
and by the laws of the realm, yet the wide scope 
assigned 'to the political power affords abundant 
ground for Melanchthon's contention that the extir- 
pation of false worship and of heresy is a prime 
feature of the magistrate's duty. For the first object 
of all government is the knowledge and glory of God, 
and hence the first function of the magistrate is to 
jffomote the true and destroy the false forms of wor- 
ship and doctrine.* But since Melanchthon consist- 
ently maintains that the sphere of the secular power 
is limited to external relations and excludes that 
which is only spiritual, he puts his ailment for the 
power of the state over heresy on the ground of power 
over blasphemy. Not the inward belief, but the out- 
ward expression of it, is the basis of the magistrate's 
action. Moreover, in doubtful cases the determinar 
tion as to what is heretical and blasphemous must be 
made, not by the magistrate, but by a board composed 
of specially qualified persons, both lay and clerical." 
An ecclesiastical council, thus, is Melanchthon's uiti- ' 
mate organ for deciding matters of faith and disci- 
pline — and a council which he expressly declares must 
be neither monarchic nor democratic, but aristocratic 
in composition and character. But though the 

> Pkaotopkia Moralii Epitome, in Opera, XTI, 117. 

* Opera, XVI, 119 et Mq. 

* Tlib was the ehancter of th« coiuictories, wbicli in the Lutiienn 
cfanrcfaea took orer much of the jurisdiction vbioh had beloDg:ed to 
the bishop's conrt in the old system. Cf. Gies^er, Vol. IV, Div. I, 
port ii, cluip. iL 
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authority of the secular ruler is nominally subject to 
the judgment of such an ecclesiastical organ, there are 
some offences so obviously scandalous as to require 
direct and unhesitating action by the magistrate, and 
in this category Melanchthon includes ^masse s for the 
souls of the dead, the worship of saints , vows of celib- 
acy, and other characteristic rites o f the CatholicsT* ^ 

This position of Melanchthon in reference to heresy 
is sustained by a principle upon which he lays great 
stress, namely, that while the function of the civil 
authorities is limited to the care of external relations 
and interests^ it is by no means limited to relations 
and interests that are merely material. To use bis 
own reiterated expression,* the duty of the ruler is to 
care not only for the good of the belly but also for 
the good of the souh^ Nor does this confuse the 
functions of magistrate with those of minister of 
the Evangel. The latter has for his task to teach the 
"Word of God and to mould men's spirits into con- 
formity therewith ; while the former is to maintain 
those outward forms and actions which manifest re- 
spect for God. For the same' end, thus, the glory of 
God, church and state cooperate by two distinct 
means. 

This doctrine as to the scope of secular power is 

' Tb« enormity of these offences ia apparent, be says, to all, "qni 
HOD sunt ant pronus Epicure! aut pronns stolidi." " Epicurean " was 
the term by which botb Luther and Melancbtbon commonly deaig' 
nated the extreme rationalistB of the day. Opera, XVI, 08. 

■ Sentiendnm est politiaa divinitua . . . constitutaa esse non 
tantum ad qmerenda et fruenda ventria bona aed multo magis ut 
Dens in societate innotescat et sterna bona qunrantur. — Opera, 
XVI, 91-92. 
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not much dlfEerent from the mediseval dogma that it 
was the duty of goTermnent to promote the true 
faith in accordance with the bidding of the church. 
Practically, however, in the Lutheran countries the 
relation of the two powers became the precise converse 
of that of the Middle Age, and the church subsided 
into insignificance beside the secular authorities. 

As to the form which the political organization 
should take, Meknchthon has little to say. God 
approves any form that does not contravene the law 
of nature. locidentally to the study of Aristotle's 
classification of monarchies, Melauchthon considers the 
theory of universal empire and summarily rejects 
the idea that either pope or emperor ever ruled over 
the whole world. From both Scripture and profane 
history he draws the conclusion that the normal order 
of things is the existence of many kingdoms subject 
to independeut rulers. Because kings have always 
tended to become tyrants, various devices have come 
into existence for limiting royal power. Laws have 
been set up to hedge the monarchs about, and ephors, 
electoral princes and parliaments have been made 
coordinate with them; but none of these methods 
has been effective. Most efficient have been, he 
thinks, tbe restraints of religion, and it is for this 
reason tbat the ecclesiastical authority of the bishops 
has been built up. But this authority, he reflects, is 
the clay that was mixed with the iron in the vision 
of Belshazzar.^ 

As to the subjects of divinely established monarchs, 

1 Opera, XVI, 440. 
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Melancfathon's teaching, like Luther's, is that of pas- 
sive obedience in the fullest sense. Not even impious 
rulers are to be resisted. WydifEe's doctrine, that 
only those who have the Holy Spirit in their hearts 
can possess lordship, is subjected to elaborate refuta- 
tion. Yet Melanchthon, like Luther, weakens a little 
before the idea of the tyrant. Inspired by the pa^n 
classics, he recognizes the right of tyrannicide as 
against a private individual seeking to seize political 
power by force, or a magistrate who ia atrociously 
and notoriously oppressing his subjects. But if the 
oppression and wrong, in the latter case, be not 
notorious and indisputable, it is the duty of the 
citizens to submit.' 

While Melanchthon maintained in public, through- 
out his life, hifi teachings as to the divine right of 
princes and the duty of passive submission on the 
part of subjects, his private correspondence shows 
that he was painfully conscious of the selfish and 
oppressive use which even the Protestant princes were 
making of the powers which were recognized as 
belonging to them. He realized that a powerful 
restraint had been removed from the arbitrary will of 
the monarch by the destruction of the ancient system 
of ecclesiastical authority, and he even suggested the 
wisdom of restoring the jurisdiction of the bishops,* 
although their powers had constituted one of the 

^ Opera, XVI, 106. Uelanchthon tbinka that Cfeear wsB not jiutlj 
■lain. 

* Utdnam, ntinam pooBim non qnidem domiufttionetn oonflnnare 
wd administrationem restituere Epuooporum. — Letter quoted in 
Gieseler, VoL IT, p. 620, note. 
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chief grieTances that had led to the Befonnation. 
It is evident also that Melanchthon confliderablj 
modified his views as to the excellence of monarchic 
government, and tmned with more confidence to the 
aristocratic organization of the free imperial dties, 
which were most prosperous in his day. In them he 
seemed to see hope of the redemption of Germany 
from the rapacity and oppression of the princes.* 



The importance of Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss 
Reformer, from the standpoint of political theory, is 
not great, and such as it is, it appears rather in the 
method through which the new faith and practice 
were actually introduced than in the doctrines on 
which they rested. Theolo^oally the differences 
between the Zwingliui (or JReformed) and the Lu- 
theran (or Evangelical) creed were sufficient to prevent 
a united front against the Roman system ; but the 
dogmas which interposed an insuperable barrier to 
union were not those which had any bearing on 
pohtics. Still it is hardly doubtful that some 
influence was unconsciously exerted by the marked 
differences in political institutions between the mo- 
narchic states of North Germany, where the Lutheran 
doctrine prevailed, and the aristocratic Swiss cantons 
and imperial cities of South Giermany, which were 
the bulwarks of the Reformed creed. 

Zwingli's personal work in transforming creed and 
worship in Zurich was ^most as much politick as 

> nagen, Metandukon alt PolUiter, pattim. 
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theological. His learning, eloquence and energy won 
for him a predominant influence upon the policy of 
the canton; and accordingly the abolition of the 
Roman and the introduction of the Beformed faith 
and practice were effected through the agency of the 
established governmental organs. Zwingli was not 
himself a member of the assembly in which the 
supreme power was vested, but his opinions, aa^ set 
forth in sermons and in pamphlets, were almost 
invariably adopted and enacted into law.^ TKis fact 
determined the Beformer's view as to the normal rela- 
ti on of spiritual to secular organizati on. At the out- 
set he does not seem to have contemplated the 
assumption of ecclesiastical functions by the state ; his 
theory as to the di stinction in kind between spuitu al 
and secular institutions and authority was not es sen- 
ti ally different from that of Luthe r.' But when the 
government of Zurich gradually took to itself the 
regulation of worship and incorporated ZWmgli's 
teachings in the law of the land,- he acquiesced in 
and defended the accomplished fact.* The c hurch 
h6 regarded as only the invisible communion of t he 
sa ints, while whatever regulation was necessiry f ^r^tiie 
orderin g of worship and discipline was a lunetion of 
the secula r organs of each commanj ty. go far as an 
external agency was required in relation to spiritual 
life, the civil government filled the want. The 

> Jackson, Zietngli, chap, z, patsim ; cf. olio the IntroductioD, by 
Profeuor J. M. Vincent, pp. 88 tt teq. 

* See the treatise, Von der gdttliehta und menMcklieken Gerechlitfttil, 
in modern German in Cbrbtoffel, Zwingli, AvtgewShlte Sehriflen, 
p. 313. • Sjjl^elin, Buldrekh Zaingli, 1, 455 tt leq. 
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Zwinglian system, thus, blended state and church in 
a single organization. The community {gemeinde) 
determined for itself, through its constituted author- 
ities, the form and manner of its spiritual life as well 
as the rules which should control its mere physical 
existence. 

This method of adjusting the relations of the two 
species of authority was not ill ^apted to the Swiss 
community, where a .fe-ir degree of equality-in social 
andl^Soii^mcconditions prevailedand religious belief 
tended naturally to imifopmity. But it involved no 
different attitude from that of the Lutherans in refer- 
ence to the relation of sul^ects to magistrates or in 
reference to tiie treatment of horesy. Zwingli taught 
the duty of pasaive obedience on the part of subjects, 
and the t oleration of dJfFerence in belief only so far. 
as the teachings of the Scriptures were not contra - 
vened - But Zurich itself, under his leadership, 
refused to find in the Scriptures what was found 
there by the Anabaptists, and persecuted these 
sectaries with fire and sword ; and Zwingli lost his 
life in an attempt to prevent the Catholic cantons 
from enforcing their liews of the Scriptures upon 
adherents of the Reformed faith!* 

The Swiss Reformer did not live to rise above the 
Swiss point of view. It will always be his greajeat- 
title to fa.me that hejoanded-tta creed and inaugu- 
rated the movement which won the support of a mind 
of greater breadth and vastly greater power than 
his — the mind of the Frenchman, John Calvin. 

* Jackson, Zamgti, p. 802. 
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6. John Ccdvin 



The distinctive work of Calvin was that of giving 
to the Beformed faith a system of doctrine bo com- 
prehensive, so logical, and so closely articulated and 
coherent as to meet on equal terms the system which 
had been developed into symmetry and unity by cen- 
turies of thought and tradition in the Roman church. 
While Luther was the theol<^^n, Melanchtbon the 
philosopher and Zwingli the politician, Calvin was 
distinctly the lawgiver of the Reformation. He waa 
trained to the law and he was a Frenchman ; by 
these two facts may be explained in large measure 
the admirable qualities of method and form which 
secured so wide an influence to his writings. His 
Institutes of the Christian Religion was designed 
as a complete guide to the soul that sought to live 
according to God's Word ; and it furnished, indeed, a 
much safer resort, in many respects, than the Bible 
itself. For Calvin, like the other great leaders of 
the Reform, greatly dreaded the fanatics who derived 
from the Scriptures revolutionary socitJ doctrines, 
and he shaped an interpretation that was based on 
the jurist's postulatos of order and aathority.' In 
his teaching, moreover, there was nothing of the 
confusion and inconsistency that appeared among 
the different books of the Bible and among the differ^ 
ent works of the old theologians. The Institutes 
presented a marvellously clear, straightforward and 

* For the oircamitaaces under which the work wu prodaoed, ne 
SUhelin, Colnn, I, 67 e( $»q. 
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harmonious expontion of a system complete and 
intelligible in all its parts, from the initial concep- 
tion of the Christian God to the last injunction of 
obedience to the earthly magistrate. 

Calvin's doctrine on the subjects of political im- 
port is contained in Book IV of the Institutes} It 
embodies, first, a clean-cut rejection of -the Zwinglian 
id^^^t hat state and ■'^■'t^** ""> y pSt yi ^" ^ ffjngl^' 
organi zation. The spiritual missio n of the church 
requires, according to Calvin, a system of govem- 
ment and discipline adapt^ to its peculiar character. 
This system must be wholly distinct from that 
required by secular ends ; and he argues temperately, 
but powerfully, on the familiar lines of the German 
Reformers, for an ecclesiastical jurisdiction that sKall 
exclude every element of merely secular concern, 
shall end with the penalty of excommunication, and 
diall be Tested in an assembly of the elders, as in the 
primitive days of Christianity.' ^ 

Secular government, however, is no less necessary 
than ecclesiastical. Calvin has no patience with 
those fanatics "who would have men live pell-mell 
like rats in the straw," * or, on the other hand, with 
the parasites of royalty who say that the king's 
authority is above that of God. Civil government, he 
holds, is as indispensable to men as food and clothing, 
and the authority of a magistrate is the most sacred 
and honourable of all things pertaining to mere mortal 

I This oonstitateB Vol. IK of the tratulation by Beveridge, pub- 
lubed hy the CaMn Truiriatioik Society, 1846. 

■ JnitiluUt, Bk. IV, ehap. zi. * Ibid^ ohap. xx, par. 5. 
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life. The objects of civil government include the 
assurance of physical existence to men, the preserva- 
tion of order, property and liberty, aud especially the 
exclusion of idolatry, blasphemy and calumnies 
against truth from among the people ; or, as he sums 
up the matter, " that a public form of worship may 
exist among Christians and humanity among men."' 
As to the particular forms of organization, Calvin 
thinks that there is little to choose as between mon- 
archy, aristocracy and democracy, though the aristo- 
cratic type seems to have the most in its favoiir.' All 
political institutions vary properly according to times 
and circumstances, and all are good that conform to 
the requirements of equity. 

The duty of the secular rulers begins with the care 
of piety and religion. There is no room in Calvin's 
system for the theory that the magistrates should 
confine themselves to the administration of mere 
human justice ; " as if God," he says, " had appointed 
rulers in his own name to decide earthly contro- 
versies and omitted what was of far greater moment, 
his own pure worship as prescribed by his law.'" 
It is only turbulent agitators, seeking to turn 
the world upside down, that would deny to civil 

' JtMi(ute», Bfc. IV, chap, xi, p»r. 8. 

» " I, for my part, am far from denying that the (omi wbich greatly 
BurpBSKB tha'Otherg is aristocracy, either pure or modified by popular 
goremment. . . . ■ This has already been proved by experience and 
coofirmed abo by the authority of the Lord himself, when he estab- 
lished an aristocracy bordering on popular goveroment among the 
Israelites, keeping them under that as the best form until be 
exhibited an image of the Messiah in David." — Ibid., par. 8; ef. 
pars. 14-16. • Ibid^ par. 9, 
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authority the power to avenge violated piety. After 
thia primary function, the magistrates are bound to 
provide for the peace and safety of the state. To 
thia end Calvin vindicates for the civil authorities the 
right to inflict capital punishment, to carry on war, 
and to raise money by taxati^J — all subject to the 
prescriptions of justice and right reason. Christians 
are bound to sustain the established government in 
these ends. There is no sense, Calvin argues, in the 
claim that the Mosaic law alone is entitled to the 
respect of the pious, or that God's people cannot prop- 
erly have recourse to the courts to maintain their 
rights. The Mosaic law, in its ceremonial and polit- 
ical aepecta, was adapted to Jewish conditions only, 
and is in no way requisite to modem Christian life ; 
and the employment of existing agencies to maintain 
the right and punish the wrong is not only permis- 
sible, but even meritorious, in the righteous. 

Finally, Calvin rounds out his teaching with an 
elaborate exposition of the duty of passive obedience 
to established autiiority. Here, as thipughout his 
work, he does not flinch from the extreraest deduc- 
tions that flow logically from his premises. Thus, 
he declares; 

Even aa indiTidaal of the worst character, one most un- 
Torthy of all honour, if invested with public authority, receives 
that illustrious divine power which the Lord has by his Word 
devolved on the ministers of bis justice and judgment, and 
accordingly ... in so fat as public obedience is concerned, he is 
to be held in the same honour and reverence as the best of 
kii^.> 

1 ItuiUult*, Bk. rV, chap, xx, par. 25. 
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And again : 

We will never eDtett^n the eeditious tliought HoA a king 
u to be treated according to his deserts, and that we are not 
bound to act the part of good subjects to him vho does not in 
torn act the part of a king to ua. 

The business of the subject ia to do his duty and to 
leave to Grod the punishment of kings who fail to do 
their duty. This attitude is not required, however, 
of public officials whose explicit function it is to curb 
the power of monarchs. Ephors, tribunes and such 
nu^istrates are guilty of perfidy if they fail to re- 
strain tyrannical tendencies in their kings, and Calvin 
adds, with the conditions of France and England 
doubtless in his mind : " Perhaps there is something 
similar to this in the power exercised in each king- 
dom by the three orders, when they hold their pri- 
mary diets." ' In this reference to the limited 
monarchy Calvin suggests, as Luther had done,^ that 
questions of resistance to princes may properly belong 
in the field of public law. Add to this the explicit 
declaration of Calvin that the limit of obedience to 
kings is the command of God,' and the groundwork 
ia laid for the practice of the half-political, half- 
religious, but undoubtedly vigorous, resistance which 
his followers in France, the Netherlands and else- 
where substituted for that of passive obedience; 
Such were the leading features of Calvin's poHtical 

1 InttUutei, Bk. IV, chap, zx, par. 81. 

* St^tra, p. H. 

■" U they [the mlers] command anything againat Him [God], let 
tu not pay the leaat regard to it, nor he moved by all tlie dignity 
vhich th^ poweaa aa m^Btratea." — Imtitutti, IV, xx, 83. 
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tiieorj. The influence of his system cannot be prop- 
erly underatood, however, withoat some consideration 
of the application made of it by its author in his 
celebrated regime at Geneva. In this city-state, 
which had just freed itself definitively from the danger 
of absorption by Savoy, and also from the Catholic 
church, Calvin settled after he was obliged to leave 
France. His theolc^cal power, moral earnestness 
and political insight were peculiarly adapted to bring 
order out of the chaotic social conditions that bad 
been left by the recent upheaval, and he quickly won 
recognition as the regenerat|^ of the republic. 
Though at first the system ^n:h he introduced . 
aroused serious opposition, so that he was banished, 
nevertheless he proved indispensable and was nlti- 
mately recalled without objection. Then, in 1543, 
he' carried through the ecclesiastical and political re- 
organization which made Geneva celebrated through- 
out the world, and afforded a model for government 
wherever Calvinism gained the ascendency. 

The system was theocratic in principle and aristo- 
cratic in operation. The citizens of Geneva, as a com- 
mimitj} constituted at once a church and a state. As 
ichurdi they were oi^anized in (1) the board known 
as the Venerable Company, consisting of the minis- 
ters and professors of theology, and (2) the Consistory, 
made up of the ministers, together with twelve elders 
chosen by the chief administrative council of the city 
out of its own members. These two boards managed 
respectively the worship and tiie moral discipline 
of the community ; and their aristocratic character 
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appears in the fact that the ministers, whose influence 
in both boards was aupreme, were chosen by the Ven- 
erable Company itself, with mere confirmation by the 
body of the people. The church government was 
thus a self-perpetuating oligarchy. Ai^statq^he 
population was organized in a series of councils, so 
correlated that the chief power lay in a board o£ 
twenty-four, on whose membership the mass of the 
people had but very slight influence. 

More significant than the forms of organization 
was the code of morals and law which these organs 
administered. CaUk's disciplinary rules for Chris- 
tian living, enforceWay the Consistory, embodied the 
most rigorous system of Puritanism. The frequency 
and form of church services were minutely prescribed 
and attendance was compulsory; the substantial as 
well as the incidental features of marriage were 
closely regulated ; jewellery and long hair were pro- 
hibited, gay colours and new fashions in clothes were 
banned,^ and the luxury of banquets and like enter- 
tainments was put under careful restrictions. All 
deviations from the ascetic ideal entailed fines and 
public humiliations, and the members of the Consis- 
tory were required to maintain a relentless visitation 
and search of homes to find out and punish infractions 
of the code. But besides this ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion the secular magistracy enforced a criminal code 
of Draconian severity, in which blasphemy was 
punishable by burning at the stake, and frivolity in 

> Red wu especially forbidden, and a tailor oould introdnoe « new 
(tjle only with consent of the aathorities. 
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Speech OT action, cruelty to animals, and reading 
improper books entailed penalties that were not light. 
Moreover, obstinate and incorrigible offenders whom 
the Consistory could not adequately deal with were 
in last instance punished by the civil arm. Under 
this power Servetiia, the former friend of Calvin, was 
with the latter's full approval put to death for heresy 
and blasphemy. 

The Genevan constitution was not entirely true to 
Calvin's theory. The Conastory, for eiample, though 
an ecclesiastical organ, was. partially dependent on a 
secular organ for ita membership, and thus the prin- 
ciple of absolute separation of the two governments 
was violated. In operation, too, the harmony which 
would spring from a clear delimitation of jurisdictions 
was never realized. Only by the personal power 
and influence of Calvin himself was the system pre- 
served from destruction, and this end was achieved 
through the gfadual bat sore relegation of the secu- 
lar organization to the podtion of a subordmate and 
inferior element. The conflict of " the two powers " 
repeated in the Swiss city-atate the mediseval experi- 
ence of the Holy Roman Empire, and Calvin domi- 
nated Geneva in a sense not widely different from that 
in which Innocent III had dominated Europe. 

6. Summaiif 

The foregoing sketteh of the teachings of the great 
Reformers reveals how completely the trend of their 
influence on political theory was opposed to that of 
Machiavelli. In their method and point of view the 

TOL. II. D 
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rationalizing, tmmoral and unreligious spirit of the 
great Italian had no place, and his exclusive appeal 
to pagan history was repudiated. However pro- 
foundly they were affected by the currents of tiie 
Kenaiasance, their ethical and political theories were 
in the strictest sense medifeval and scholastic.^ The 
postulates, the categories and the scope of their 
systems were identical with those recognized by 
Aquinas, and in the case of Melanchthon, especially, 
the formal syllogistic method of the Schoolmen was 
frequently employed. To the Reformers the relation 
of church to state and the moral basis of the latter 
constituted practically the whole of political theory ; 
and in the treatment of these problems they merely 
developed the doctrines which had been set forth by 
Marsiglio, Ockam, Gerson and Cusanus. 

But this development involved, of course, a recog- 
nition of the progress in external conditions that 
distinguished the sixteenth from preceding cen- 
turies. Despite the temporary revival of the impe- 
rial tradition under Charles V, the outcome of his 
reign emphasized that disintegration of the Empire 
which corresponded with the atomizing theories of 
the Reform. For the rejection of papal suprem- 
aoy and the assumption of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and control by various communities, great and small, 
signified Uie completion of the same process in the 
church that had been practically and theoretically 
completed some time before in the Empire. Hence 
the Reformation, with all its dependence on medio- 
Tal methods of thought in politics, was entirely free 
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from those potent concepts — universal empire and 
unireraal church.* It allied itself, more perhaps 
on practical iAa,n on theoretical grounds, with the 
national idea which had already received extensive 
lect^nition in the leading monarchies of Europe. 

The doctrine of the divine character of secular gov- 
ernment, which was propounded by all the great 
Beformers, was substantially identicfJ with that 
which had been held in the early Christian church, 
in the dogma of the two powers, but had been 
much obscured in the later Middle Age throngh the 
exoneration of ecclesiastical power and prestige. By 
the teaching of the Beformers the dignity of rulers 
and ma^strates was put on the most explicit asser- 
tion of God's sanction. This gave a decided impetus 
to the projects of ambitions princes, despite the oc- 
casional denunciation of their personal characters 
and methods.' The most conspicuous result of the 
Beformers' teaching, however, was the exalted con- 
ception of the excellence bestowed by God upon the 
elect — upon those whom he had chosen from all 
eternity to be his saints. This conception promoted 
diametrically opposite political tendencies in Lutheran 
and in Calvinistlc lands. In the former, which were 
mostly monarchic, it confirmed the practice of passive 
Bubmisaion, by the emphasis which it laid on the 
ineffable bliss of salvation as compared with any 



1 ThM) ia, nnivenftl chnivh in the «eti«e of a single eooleaiutieal 
orgKnisatioD. The concept of the ehuroh nniTerul u the gennsl 
bodj of the elect still endued. 

■ C/. Lnther, tupra, p. 18. 
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superiority id the gross conditions of material life. 
In the latter, where aristocratic institutions commonly 
prevailed, the effect of the conception was to justify 
the utmost extension of pohtical authority,- on the 
ground that the divine inspiration of the elect gave 
absolute validity to any species of activity which they 
might direct. Thus in m onarchic lands the tendenc y 
of the Reform was to enhance the hold of th e 
monarchic principle and in a ristocratic governmen ts 
to confirm the principle of ariatocrac v. In both the 
effect was to strengthen absolutism in the political 
sovereign. 

This effect was in no wise diminished by the fact 
that in respect to the relation of the secular arm to 
heresy the doctrine of the Reformers differed little, if 
at all, from that of the Catholics. As we have seen 
above, both Lutherans and Calvinists agreed that 
the government must exterminate heretics, and Cal- 
vin himself had participated in the prosecution of 
Servetus, which had produced a profound sensa- 
tion throughout Europe. The discussion that was 
aroused by this tragic incident produced a well- 
rounded theory of religious toleration,^ but neither 
branch of the Reformers showed any sympathy with 
it, and Theodore Beza, the devoted satellite of Calvin* 
wrote a formal and elaborate refutation' o£ the theory, 
with a demonstration of the righteousnessand necessity 
of the capital punishment of heretics by the civil mag- 

> By Sebastian Cutalion. See Janet, Hiftoire de la Seitnee Poli- 
tigue, Vol. II, pp. 16 et ttq,, KDd 51. 

■ Analyzed at length by Janet, loc. eU, 
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isfrates. When it ifi borne in mind that in practice, 
if not in theory, the ultimate authority to decide in 
vbat heresy, c onsisted lay, in Protestant countries, 
with the government, the "bearing of the Reformers' 
doctrine is obvious. 

Through the influences thug developed. Protestant ^N 
peoples were subjected to an increasing pressure of /] 
governmental authority and at the same time deprived- \C 
of tiie check upon this which, with whatever qualifi- C 
cations and inconveniences, had been in fact exerted \ 
through the papal jurisdiction. The possibility of ^ 
oppression — and indeed the actuality of it — came 
early into the consciousness of the Reformers, and we 
haveseen the manifestation, especially in the Lutheran 
doctrines, of a tendency bo to define a tyrant as to 
qualify the duty of passive obedience. Melanchthon 
had, by his exposition of the law of nature, given to 
Protestants the saEe^basis for judging government 
that had been possessed by the ancient pagans and 
the medimval Catholics. But it was left for the foUow- 
era of Calvin, with their peculiarly strong sense of the 
sanctity of the elect, to extend to monarchic lands 
that conception of the rights and dignity of the 
saints that had been realized in the aristocratic polity 
of Gieneva. In France, in the Netherlands, in Scot- 
land and in England they worked out and applied a 
ffystem in which the chosen of God should be secure 
in their secular rights and privileges, passive sub- 
mission should have well-defined limits, and monarch 
and subject alike should be controlled by a higher 
law. 
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CHAPTER II 

Aim-HOHABCHIC DOCTBINES IN THE SIXTBKMTH 

CBNTITRT 

1. The Edigiotu Wars 

When in 1564 Galvinj the last of the quartette of 
great Befonnera whom we have oonsidered, passed 
away, the conditions and influences were clearly 
discernible which were to give character to the 
dramatic history of western- Europe during the 
next half-centuiy — the period of widespread civil 
and international warfare in which difference in 
religious creed marked the line of division between 
the combatants. Philip II, well settled as successor ; 
of Charles V in Spain and the Netherlands, was ! 
manifesting his purpose to rule as absolute bot- '■ 
ere^ throughout all his possessions and to crush 
Protestantism wherever it existed. In England, 
France and Scotland three women, despite John 
Knox's frantic demonstration of the iniquity of 
such a thing,' held the reins of political power — 
Elizabeth, persecuting Calviuists as well as Catho- 
lics, yet already the mainstay of Protestantism 
against Philip ; Catherine de' Medici, Catholic if 

* See hii FirU BUut of the Trumpet againti (i« Moiutma Rtgiinent 
<f Women. 
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anything by conviction, but wholly Machiavellian 
in her employment of religion to aid her in wield- 
ing the authority which rested nominally in her 
weak and incapable son, Charles IX; and finally, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a passionate French girl, 
struggling by girlish methods — with "owlings and 
tears," as J<^n Knox described it ^ to assert for her- 
aelf some small measure of the rights of a sovereign 
against the violent nobles and the grim Presbyte- 
rians who denied to her either political or religious 
independence. 

In Spain and in England there was no civil war ^ 
during the period we are considering. Philip and \ 
Elizabeth alike knew how to assert and enhance a 
monarchic authority that should be secure against 
resistance. Absolutism in each case rested upon 
national feeling: the Spaniards submitted to Philip 
through pride in the greatness of his power, and the 
English supported Elizabeth through fear of this same 
power. Autocracy was an undisputed fact in both 
countries, and, by virtue of this condition, amid all the 
literary activity that characterized the period, political 
theory, as is usual in the time of absolutism, received 
practically no attention in England and Spain.^ Quite , 
different was the case in France, Scotland and the 
Netherlands. In each of these lands civil war was 
chronic during the last half of the sixteenth century, 



' Mariana, whose work is ooiuidere<] below, vrote jast at the end 
of the reign of Philip II; and moreoTer, Mariana's work was con- 
spicnonslf exceptional. For jnrispradence, howerer, thia period was 
most glorious in Spain. See infra, chap. ir. 
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and in each appeared striking contributions to political 
philosophy. 

The civil wars in France were rather political than '. 
religious in their origin. Under Francis I and Henry ' 
II the Protestants, or Huguenots, as they had come' 
to be called, had been subjected to severe persecution, ; 
but had nevertheless increased enormously in number. ' 
Their attitude toward the royal authority had been 
consistently submissive, according to the teaching of 
Calvin »id the other leaders. But as their doctrines^ 
won converts among the higher social classes, espe- '. 
cially in the flourishing towns of the southwest, it '. 
became increasingly difficult to enforce the penalties / 
provided for heresy. After the death of Henry II ' 
and of his short-lived son, Francis II (1560), the ex- 
tinction of the House of Valois began to be anticipated ; 
and this fact brought to a crisis the long-standing 
rivalry of the two noble houses, Guise and Bourbon, 
who sought to control the throne and eventually the 
succession to it. By tradition and policy the Guises 
were strictly Catholic, while the Bourbons, through 
their connections with Protestant Navarre, were af- 
filiated more or less with the Huguenots. Hence the 
deg^ree of tolerance to be extended to the latter sect 
was the nominal issue under cover of which the two 
factions of the aristocracy fought out their rivalry for 
Bupremacy in the state. The net result of the struggle, i 
which lasted, with short intervals of truce, from 1662 I 
to 1598, was the ascription of well-defined civil and ^ 
political rights to the Huguenots by the Edict of 
Nantes. 

Doiizc^bv Google 
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Of all the incidents of treachery and assaasination 
in which the conflict abounded, that which created 
the most profound sensation and did most to enlist 
and divide the sympathies of the outside world on ' 
purely religious grounds, was the maasacre of St 
Bartholomew's day, 1572. This terrible deed, in the/ 
mind of its originator, Catherine de' Medici, was in-^. 
tended merely to relieve her of the unpleasant domi- ' 
nation of the Huguenot chiefs, Coligny and others, ) 
who happened at the moment to have an advantage.' 
over the rival faction. To the world at large, how* 
ever, the massacre appeared an attempt to exterminate 
the Protestants ; and because of this belief the coo- ; 
tending factious in France were thereafter faithfully 
sustained by Philip and Elizabeth respectively and were 
regarded as protagonists of the-two creeds. Under 
Henry III, who succeeded his brother Charles IX 
in 1674, tbe CathoUc party found an organization 
in the famous League, of which the Duke of Guise 
was the chief and which received the support of 
Philip II*s treasure and arms till its power was 
broken at Ivry by Henry of Navarre. Against the 
League the struggle of Henry HI for the retention of 
the royal prerogatives was as violent and unscrupu- 
lous as had been that of the queen-mother and Charles 
IX against the Huguenot chiefs. The Duke of Guise 
was assassinated by royal order in 1688 as Cohgny 
had been in 1572, and Catholic Europe looked upon 
the author of the later deed as Protestant Europe had 
looked upon the author of the earlier. Less than a 
year after the chief of the League had fallen Henr^^ 
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III himself died by an assassiii's hand, and the House 
of Valois came to an appropriate end. Then appeared 
in the open the secret purpose of Philip II to make 
France subject to himself, under cover of the re- 
ligious issue, and the national spirit of the French, 
vigorously asserting it^If, brought about the succes- 
sion of the Bourbon line in the person of Henry IV. 
Meanwhile Scotland had been the scene of a series 
of convulsions in which political and religious influ- 
ences had been no less thoroughly commingled than 
in France. From 1561 to 1567 Queen Mary had 
been the head of the Catholic faction of the nobles, 
. though her efforts to assert for herself some of the 
prerc^atives of actual royalty met with no success, 
since the Scottish lords never allowed any considerar 
tion to outweigh the maintenance of their ancient 
independence as against the crown. When Mary's 
extraordinary matrimonial exploits had resulted in 
her deposition, the custody of the infant James VI, 
her son, and the conduct of the regency became the 
centre of the war of factious. Protestantism sub- 
stantially triumphed over Catholicism ; but after the 
death of John Knox 'the Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
system which he had installed had a hard struggle 
against the Episcopal tendencies which ultimately 
proved most attractive to the king himself. Many 
of the most serious sources of confusion in Scotland 
were removed by the arrangement through which 
James, after the execution of his mother, became the 
recognized heir to the English throne, but the antith- 
esis of Presbyterianism and prelacy remained as an 
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issue on which the feuds of the nobles could be 
fought out, and it produced its perfect result in the 
reign of James's son. 

More intimately connected than the affairs of Scot- 
land with the general movement of events was the 
desperate conflict in the Netherlands by which the. 
United Provinces established their independence of\ 
Spain. Here, too, the origin of the trouble was \ 
rather political than religious. Philip II introduced / 
into the Netherlands the autocratic administrative 
methods which he employed in Spain. They were in 
most pronounced conflict with various rights and 
privileges secured to the different provinces by long- 
standing charters, and to this grievance was added 
the fact that the ancient native aristooracy was dis- 
placed in influence by Spanish officials. Very promi- 
nent in the new policy of Philip was the greatljA 
increased activity of the Inquisition. Calvinism had\ 
become strong in the Netherlands, especially among ', 
the lower classes of the people. Under Charles V 
the punishment of heretics * had been systematically- 
carried on, and the number of persons executed had ; 
reached very great proportions ; but there had been ^ 
no tendency to resistance among the victims. Now, 
however, the annotmced purpose of Philip to extirpate 
the heretics and the fear that the summary and 
drastic methods of the Spanish procedure were to be 



* The Buppresnon of the AnabaptiRts in Westpbalia caused a great 
iofluz of these fanatics into the Netberiands, and the Tictims of the 
Inquisition at this tima included many of these fugitives and many 
nalires who had imbibed their doctziuea. 
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introduced, caused a serious agitation among the 
lower classes, and brought them into harmony with 
the bourgeoisie and nobility, whose grievances were 
of a primarily political character. In the early years 
of the reign the hostility to the new regime was 
expressed in animated protests by the aristocracy and 
in a number of popular tumults. Philip's response 
was the despatch of the Duke of Alva with a Spanish 
army to govern the disaffected region. The result of 
Alva's ruthless policy was that sporadic murmuring 
and riots became systematic insurrection, headed by 
William of Orange and supported by all the Protes- 
tant — especially the Calvinistic — powers of Europe. 
From the outset the limits of the rebellion were 
pretty clearly marked by the predominance of the 
Beformed faith, and in the various phases of the long 
struggle the decisive obstacle to a reconciliation 
proved to be the invincible resolution of the king 
never to tolerate the Pi-otestant faith and worship. 
Accordingly the final repudiation of Philip's authority 
in 1581 was carried out by the northern provinces 
only, where the population had very generally ac- 
cepted the doctrines of Protestantism, and the Dutch 
Bepublic entered upon its career through a clean-cut 
application of the theory that denial of religious 
liberiiy constituted such tyranny as justified the depo- 
sition of the tyrant. 

Thus before the end of the sixteenth century tie 
creed of Luther and Calvin, despite the pacific teach-, | 
ings of the Reformers themselves, had by force of j 
circumstances become a decisive factor in the political : 
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transformation of the chief powers of Europe. Prot- 
estantism in consequence assumed a militant aspect, 
and out of the turmoil theories of Christian duty in 
the state were developed that bore little resemblance 
to ihe ancient ideal of passive submission to estab- 
lished authority. To explain the proceedings and 
the triumphs of the French, the Scottish and the 
Dutch Calvinists, a thorough and aggressive over- 
hauling of political dogma was required. Some of 
the chief works by which this was effected must now 
receive our attention. 

2. ;?%« Vmdidce contra Tyrannos 

The controversial literature which was produced in 
France by the religious wars included many violent 
anti-monarchic works by Catholic as well as by Prot-^ 
estant writers. The latter foun(llbpir chief inspira- 
tion in the affair of St. Bartholomew's, the former in 
the abandonment of the League and the assassination ' 
of the Guises by Henry III. So far, however, as / 
philosophical foundation and general principles were 
concerned, the Catholic and the Protestant debaters 
were substantially on common ground. Both alike \ 
justified resistance to a French king on the general 
principle that under certain circumstances a king be- 
came a tyrant and hence an outlaw, and on the pa]> 
ticular principle that under the French constitution 
the monarch was subject to pretty well defined limita- 
tions. Among the earliest and most influential dem- 
onstoitions of both these principles were the two 
Huguenot works : FVanco-Gallia, by the distinguished 
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jurist^ Francis Hotman, and Vtndicia contra Tyran- 
no8, pubUshed under the pseudonym of Stephanus 
Jnnius Brutus and written probably by either Hubert 
Languet or DuplessiB-Momay. To these works, and 
especially the latter, our attention may be confined.' 

The Franao-Oalliaf published in 1573,* limited 
itself practically to the demonstration that France 
was never, in its constitutional origins, an absolute 
monarchy ; but that, on the contrary, a general as- 
sembly it the nation had exercised the highest politi- 
cal powers throughout the early history of the 
Franks, and during the Merovingian, the Carolingian 
and the later periods. Hotman's historical erudition 
was very great, and he massed with powerful effect 
the quotations that he gathered from the ancient 
chronicles to show that kings were chosen and de- 
posed, legislation was enacted, and all the most im- 
portant political business was transacted in the annual 
public council of the Franco-Gallican state. But the 
work did not go into the field of general political 
theory and affected the development of that system 
of thought only by suggesting and illustrating the 
applicability of the historical method to the questions 
at issue. 

Of an entirely different character was the Vtndicia 
contra TyraimoSf or The Grounds of Sights .against 

* Prominent amon^ the Catholic anti-monarchio works in France 
mn : Boucher, De jvtta Henriei III abdicoHone ; RoeHBUB, De ju*tn 
rtipuUiem Chnitiana in RtgtM impiot et tiierttieot mtetonlatt. See 
Janet, HUioirt de la leUnee politique, TT, 82 et leq. ; Trenmann, Die 
Monarhomachtn ; Haltam, Littraturt of Eurtrpe, Vol. 11, chap. \y, 

* I hare used an EngliBh translation pnbliahed ia Lcndon, 1736. 

L ,i,z<..t,CoogIc 
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Toronto.' This embodied a most comprehensive N 
treatment of the fomidation of monarchic authority, | 
and presented from the Protestant point of view a / 
doctrine which radically transformed the attitude / 
that had been taken under the instruction of the; 
leading Reformers. The work is systematic as well 
as comprehensive, and the style exhibits that same 
glowing quality which marked the expression in St. 
Bernard, some centuries earUer, of the best traits of 
the Gallic temperament through the medium of the 
Latin language exquisitely handled. 

The Vmdicm answers fomr questions, of which the ] 
first ia : Whether subjects are bound to obey a prince \ 
who enjoins what is contrary to the law of God. To ( 
this a negative answer is obvious, based on the posi- / 
tive injunction of the Scriptures, on the incidents of j 
the procedure through which Saul was set up as king 
over Israel, and, incidentally, on the analogy of the 
feudal relationship, under which a vassal is bound to 
obey the superior rather than the inferior lord in case 
their commands are in conflict.* This answer is not 
different from that which had been given by Luther 
and Calvin. 

The second question is not of the right to disobeyV 
but of the right to resist : Whether it is lawful, \ 

1 Publuhed in Latin in 1579 and often thereafter. I have used the ' 
edition of 1585, annexed to a Latin veraion of MochiaTelli's Prirux. 

■ " Beges omnes Dei vasaallos esse, omnlno atatuendum eat . . . 
Si Dens est domini superioria loco, rex raasalli, quia non domino potius 
quam Tanallo obediendura pronunciet? Si Dens hoo pneoipit, rex 
contra, quia regi adversna Deum obaeqaium danegantem rebellein 
judioet? . . . ergo non modo non t«nemar obedire regi, contra legem 
Dei quid imperania, Terum etiam ai obediamos, rebelles Bomus." 
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and if so, to whom, in what manner, and to what 
extent, to reaist a prince who is violating the law of 
God and laying waate the church.' The answer to ^ ■ 
this question presents formaUy and completely the j 
theory of contract as determining the reciprocal J 
rights and duties of God, king and people, and/ 
presents the theory in such form as to exhibit pe]/ 
fectly the two aources of this celebrated doctrine of ■ 
politics — Old Testament history and the Boman 
law. 

It is assumed at the outset, in the long familiar 
manner, that the relation of Grod to the people of 
Israel must be accepted as the type of hia relation to 
every Christian people. But the controlling principle - 
in the Old Dispensation was covenant or contract 
{faedus). God chose Israel as his peculiar people, 
and they on their part agreed to maintain his exclu- 
sive worship.' When royalty was set up this cove- - 
nant was confirmed and renewed. On this occasion 
the installation of monarchy involved two dbtinct 
contracts.' The first was that in which God, on the 
one hand, and the people and king, on the other, 
engaged to maintain the ancient relation of the 
chosen people as the church of God ; the second was 
that to which the king and the people were the 
parties, the former agreeing to rule jusUy and the 
latter to obey him. It is under the first of these two 

' " An lieeat reaiatere principi legem Dei Tiolanti et ecclesiam Dei 
rastentl : qnibni, qnoraodo et qnktenu* ? " 

* This Gontntct vm made b; Tn-ael at Ebal And GeriElm. Deut 
xi, 29 Mid xxvii, et teq. ; Joshuft xziv. 

* 2 KiDga xi ; 2 Oiron. xxiii. 
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contractB that the right of resistance to an impioua 
prince is manifest. King and people are co-contrao- 
tors to maintain the worship of God'^ each, therefore, 
ia responsible for the fulfilment of the obligation, 
and each is anthorized to restrain the other from 
violating it, since the innocent party would parti- 
cipate in the penalty for such violation. The author 
of the VmdideB elucidates the situation by copious 
references to the Boman law, and feels no incon- 
gruity in construii^ the relation of man to his 
Creator in terms of the rules of the maorket-place.^ 
In the Old Testament history abtmdant instances are 
found in which the kings enforced upon the people 
conformity to their pledge to maintain the worship 
of Gtod, and quite as many, on the other hand, in 
which the people constrained the kings to keep the 
covenant, or deposed them for the failure to do so. 

' Tb« eontnwt, be explaiM, ia like that in which & creditor ii 
aeciind b; the joint and several obligation of two or more debtors. 
"Videtar Dens feciue qnod in dubiiB nominibuB creditorea faoete 
Bolent, ut plares in eandem mmmam obligentor." The fact that the 
people IB a party to the covenant is evidence that the people is not 
regarded by God m in that servile condition to which the conrtien 
assign it ; for according to the Digest a slave is incapable of contract- 
ing. But perhaps the most int«resting instance of the author's pra- 
oocupation with the Roman law is to be found in his comments on 
the death of SsuL The king's desbnction is explained, of conrse, as 
the penalty of bis failnre to keep the covenant with God. But 
why, the auUior asks, was his army, Lt. tbe people, also destroyed? 
It must have been becanse of their joint responaibUity with him. 
For God wonld not avenge the sins of a king on his people, or of a 
father on the son. " Acerbnm est, ainnt iurisconaulti, parentis scelera 
filiomm pcenas luL Alieni soeleris quemqnam pcenas pati iura non 
sinnnt." That is, the author, in following tbe iariteotuuHi, forgets 
God's own words : " visiting the iniquity of the fathers npon tbe 
children unto the third and fourth generation." 
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But the right of the people thus demonstrated, to 
resist a king who is deviating from his duty to God, 
is not to be recognized as pertaining to the masaes in 
general. Action can be taken only by the magis- 
tratea or the assemblies in whom the power of the 
people is organized. The multitude as a whole — 
" that monster with countless heads " — ia incapable 
of action ; but in eveiy well-organized realm there 
are princes, peera, patricians, noblea, etc., normally 
constituting an assembly whose function is to see to 
the safety of the state aad the church. Private citi- 
zens have no right of resistance save in support of 
the magnates, or by virtue of a special mandate from 
God.* The maintenance of religion, thus, is assigned 
to the estates of the realm, and the reference that the 
author makes to the deeds and doctrines of Constance 
and Basel indicates with sufficient clearness both the 
source and the conservative character of his theory. 

The third question propounded in the Tindidcg 
concerns the right of resistance on other than reli- 
gious grounds : Whether and to what extent it is \ 
lawful to resist a prince who is oppressing and destroy- \ 
ing the state?' The answer embodies a complete j 
and systematic demonstration of popular sovereignty 



> But the claim to & ipecial nutndBto miut be most euefallj 
estftbliabed In order to jiutify action by a prirate man: "priTatos, 
si extra ordiuem ad id mnnns Tocatoa eridenter apparent, ao^ite 
ftuetoritate arma se oapere nnllo lure posse." 

* "An et qastenus principi rempablicam ant opprimentl sut per- 
denti resistera ticeftt? Item qnibu id et qnomodo et qao ioie pei^ 
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merely an institution of oonvenience for the benefit 
o£ the people. God sanctions it to this end. A king . 
never reigns in his own right ; he is chosen by God 
and is installed by the consent of the people.^ The 
history of the Israelites, of the ancient Greeks and 
Komans, and of the French monarchy is shown to 
establish this principle. " No one is bom a king ; no. 
king can exist per se or can reign without a people. ^ 
But on the contrary a people can exist per se and is I 
prior to the king in time." Even where, as in j 
France, the kingship is hereditary, the essential fact 
is that the choice of the king is voluntarily limited 
by the people to a single family.' That the essential \ 
function of royalty is to pronde for the welfare of \ 
the people, is obvious from the nature of thmgs. I 

It is clear at the outset that men irho are by nature free, 
impatient of subjeotion and bom rather to command than to 
obey, have not deliberately chosen submission to another and 
renounced the law of their very nature, ae it were, except for 
the sake of some great advantage.' 

Taking from Seneca the conception of a primeval 
" golden age," in which government was unnecessary 
and no one would have had a crown if he could have 
picked it up in the street, the author ascribes the 
origin of the kingship to the necessity for leadership 

> The whole ailment consists in a formal proof that "eleotionem 
regis tribui Deo, conslitutioneni popolo." 

* " Qui Tsro ex ea stirpe proximi sunt non tain reges nucnntur 
qnam fiont ; non tarn regea quam regnm candtdati habeutnr." 

* " Priraum sane palam est, homines natura liberos, Berritutis im- 
patientes, et ad imperanduro magie quam ad parendnm natos, noa 
nin magna cuiusdam utilitatis causa imperinm alienum ultro el^iuei 
ot sue quasi naturte legi, ut alieaam ferrent, lenuuciasse." 
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that arose when private property began to be recog- 
nized.^ Monarch^ were appointed to determine rights 
at home and to lead armies abroad ; but they always 
remained subject, in their powers and actions, to the 
end for which they were created. Such being the 
original character of royalty, it is easy for the author 
to prove, aa he does at length in most eloquent 
fashion, that the sweeping claims of power made by 
courtiers {anlici ttostri) on behalf of kings, especially 
in reference to property and taxation, are baseless.* 
The true principle on which to explain the whole 
relation of king to people is that of the second con-\ 
tract already referred to. This is entered uponV 
between the king, on the one side, and the magnates, j 
representing the whole people, on the other. The /' 
form is that of the Roman stipidatio, and the people 
has the part of stipulator, which, the author obserres, 
is at law the more advantageous. The people asks 
of the king whether he will reign justly and accord- 
ing to law ; he answers that he will. Thereupon the 
people pledges itself to yield faithful obedience so 
long as he keeps his promise. Thua the kiug con- \ 
tracts absolutely ; the people conditionally ; hence | 
the failure of the king to fulfil the condition frees / 

1 " Cam igitur ^fe^an illad et Tuum orbem invaaiBBent ac de reram 
dominio inter civea, iiioz vero de finibus inter flnitimos, bellft exori- 
reiitur . . . regoB creati sunt ut domi iiu dicerent, foris vero exercitum 
ducerent." 

* " Statuamiu tandem oportet reges patrimonii regii non proprie- 
tarioa, non fructuarios, Bed administratorei tantum esse. Cumque ita 
sit, mnlto «ane minus aat rerum priTatarum CQiusque aut rerum 
pablicarum qnn ad singula mnnicipia pertinent proprietatem nsum- 
Iructumye ribi triboera posse." 
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the people ipso iure from its obligation. This conf\ 
pact completes the relationship which is inchoate in / 
the first compact of king and people with God. J 

In the first oorenaDt or pact, piety comes under the bond; 
in the second, justice. In the one tlie king promises dutifully 
to obey God; in the second, justly to rule the people: in the 
one, to provide for the glory of God ; in the other, to muntaiu 
the welfare of the people. In the first the condition is, if yon 
obserre my law ; in the second, if you secure to each his own. 
Failure to fulfil the first pact is properly punishable by God ; 
failure to fulfil the second, legitimately by the whole people, 
or by the magnates of the realm (rtgni proeeret) who hare 
undertaken to watch over the whole people. 

That such is the true foandation of all royal 
governments is evident, the author holds, from the 
coronation pledges and oaths that have appeared 
throughout history;^ but even without these, it 
would be manifest from nature itself. Hence the 
definition of tyranny is easy : the tyrant is he who 
wilfully disregards or violates the contract through 
which alone monarchic dominion is legitimate. The 
usurper, or tyrant cAsque tiiulo, is an outlaw, and 
resistance to him ia the ri^t of evwy one, even the 
private citizen, under natural law, under the law of 
nations and under civil law. As to the tyrant exer- 
citio, that is, the monarch whose title is valid but 
who Itas violated the contract with his subjects, the 
representatives of the people, having assured them- 

1 He dwells with special unction on tiie famous formnla employed 
by the Josticia of Arsgon in the installation of the king ; " We, who 
are m good as you and are more powerful than you, choose you as 
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selves that his offencea are not due to ignorance, 
unintentional error or mere incompetence, but are 
wilful and deliberate, must constrain and, if neces- 
sary, depose him. Such is their duty; they stand 
toward the king in the position of co-guiurdian (con- 
tMtor)f to see that he does not violate his obligation 
to his ward (pupiUua), the people.' The council of 
the realm is in ihe state what the general council 
is in the chimih ; and as it has been universally ad- 
mitted that the general council may depose a pope, 
even though he claims to be king of kings, with how 
much better warrant may the council of the realm 
depose a monarch. But private citizens cannot act 
in this matter. Resistance to the tyrant exerdtio is 
the right only of the whole people, with whom, as 
contrasted with individuals, the governmental com- 
pact is made; and the popuhis universtis is repre- 
sented in the one function as in the other by the 
great council of the magnates.* 

The fourth question debated ia the VhididcB is : \ 
Whether it is the right and duty of princes to inter- 
fere in behalf of neighbouring peoples who are op- 
pressed on account of adherence to the true religion, / 
or by any obvious tyranny.* The answer is affirma-/ 
tive on both branches of the question, and the 



> Hera the tvnthor's anxiety to fortify his dootrine with legal 
prineiplfls leads ta a ohaage of base; there is a cnoaiderable diffei> 
ence betireen a ttipulator aod a eontutor. 

* " Singalia neqne a Deo neqne a populo gladiiu coneeBauB eat." 

* " An inn poinnt ant debeant vicini principes auiilium fern 
alioram jwineipom anbditia, raligionia pane causa afflictia aut mani- 
festa tyrannide op^veoaia?" 
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ground is, In the one case the unity of the Christian 
church, in the other the unity of humanity, involv- 
ing respectively duty to God and duty to one's 
neighbour. Ab the preceding questions are designed 
to justify the resistance of the Huguenots to Charles 
IX and Henry III, so this is designed to justify the 
action of Elizabeth of England and some of the 
Protestant princes of Germany in extending aid to 
the strutting Huguenots. And as the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty is the outcome of the one under- 
taking, so an enli^tened view of international 
solidarity is strongly presented in the other. 

3. George Buchanan 
The chief contrihution to political theory which 
was due primarily to the Scottish Reformation was 
Buchanan's work On the Sovereign Foioer among\ 
the Scots,^ published in 1579. John Knox's literary 1 
productions were multifarious and influential, but 
they embodied no general or systematic treatment 
of politics. Buchanan, however, in the monograph 
named, undertook a scientific apology for the anti- 
monarchic proceedings of recent times, especially in 
Scotland, and dedicated the work, with grim Presby* 
terian satisfaction, to his royal ward, the young 
James VI. The central point of the whole subject, 
Buchanan assumed, was the distinction between king 
and tyrant, and the elaboration of this distinction 
is the general theme of the work.* In literary form 

> De lure Begni apiid Seotoi. Appended to his Rtrum Scoticanm 
Hisloria, Aberdeen, 1762. ■ Cf. aeos. 6 and 7. 
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as well as in content the monograph reflects very 
faithfully the humanistic erudition of which the 
author was so famous a maater. 

Society and government originate, Buchanan holds, \ 
in the effort of men to escape, from the primordial ] ^ 
state of nature, when> as Folybiua had described it, f 
they lived tiie bestial life, without law and without / 
fixed abodes.* The impulse to social life came partly/ 
from the sense of self-inteiest,' but rather more fun- 
damentally from the instinct of association implanted 
by nature, or, better, by God. In society thus con-', 
stituted, the attribute essential to continuoos exist- i 
ence is justice, as in the physical man it is health. / 
The function of the king, therefore, is to maintain i ' 
justice; and Buchanan throughout his work recurs 
again and again to the Flatopic analogy of the true \ 
ruler and the skilled j^ysician. But experience ) 
teaches men that justice is to be maintained rather 
by laws than by kings; hence it is that the rulers, 
origpnally imlimited in power, have with the develop- 
ment of enlightenment been always subject to law.' 
The maker of the law b the people, acting through -v 
a council of representatives chosen from all classes, 
and the interpreter of the law should be, not the 
king, but a body of independent judges. Nor is the 

I . . . tempos qnoddam cum homines in tngmiiB tttqne etiam 
sntris habitarent, ac sine legibns, Bine oertia sedibua palantee vaga- 
lentar. — Sec. 8, 

* He notes very acutely tbe danger of considering salf-intereat as 
the essential principle of social unity; for it may be adapted as well 
to the disBolation as to the conBoltdataon of a community. C/. tec. 9. 

* " Begum insolentia legam fecit desiderium." 
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king even to fill the gaps which are sure to ap- 
peal in the law from time to time. His function in 
relation to the law is reduced to the minimum ; and 
yety Buchanan holds, his task is a most substantial 
and difficult one, — namely, to maintain the general j 
moraie o£ the state by setijng before the citizens a J 
high example of rational and virtuoua living.* 

Having evolved this rather vague and visionary 
concept of the king, the author bodies forth the 
figure of the tyrant, whose characteristica are ex- 
pressed with all the rhetorical frenzy that classical 
literature had rendered conventional.* Essentially, 
however, the tyrant is a monarch who either has 
obtained his power without the consent of the people, 
or has exercised it otherwise than in conformity to 
justice. In the former case he is a mere outlaw — 
an enemy of the race, and at the mercy of eveiy one j 
in the latter case, he is by the nature of the office, as 
set forth above, liable to the people for violation of 
the law, which is the expression of justice as con- 
ceived by the ^ven society. Buchanan controverts 
with great skill and precision the ailments drawn 
from the Scriptures for passive obedience to tyrants. 
St. Paul's injunction of submission to the higher 
powers is subjected to an especially careful interpre- 
tation, the substance of which is that the Apostle was 
addressing those who were, like the Anabaptists, 



>SecS9. 

* C/. the description of tiie tyrant's Ufa, witii " horror," " metus," 
"faces Fsriaram," "bellam," and all the n»t of tiie eonTQutional 
accompaniinents. 
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tending to disregard all social and political institn- 
tions, and that the command, therefore, referred to 
authority in general and not- to the persons who at 
any time exercised the authority.' In view of this 
construction of the injunction to obedience, together 
witii the express command of the Lord that the i 
wicked be cut ofE and removed out of the midst of 
the people, Buchanan's conclusion is that a tyrant I 
may be slain with impunity.* 

The whole basis of the relation between king and \ 
people, particularly in the Scottish realm, is summed i 
np, Bnchanan holds, in the terms of a contract. A I 
hereditary right to exercise royal power has been / 
gruited by the people, but it is not in human nature i 
that such power be given and obedience pledged 1 
without some consideration,' and the consideration It 
in tiiis case is the promise to conform to justice and 1 
law in the exercise of the power. Violation of the \ 
terms of the pact by either party dissolves the bond ' 
and releases the other party from further obligations. 
But the king whose conduct has such an eSect and 
who thus promotes the destruction of human society 
becomes a tyrant and an enemy of the people, and is 

1 Bec«. 80-70. Pftui, he Mys, wrote just what woald be written now 
to the Chriiti&ns living under the mle of the Turks — to submit to 
overwhelming force in the interest of peaoe, though without ftuy im* 
plication thftt the Turkish power is in the tme eenee legitimate. — 
Sec 7a 

■ Sees. 63-66, 86. 

* Uabet humanuB animus suhlime qniddam et generosum. natnra 
indtuni nt nemiui parere velit nisi ntiliter imperanti ; neqne quiequam 
cat valentios ad continendam hunuuuun sooietatem qaam benefici- 
omm Ticiaritodo. — Sec 66. 
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'f therefore the object of a just war ; and, when such a 
),' war has once begun, it is lawful for not only the 
r people as a whole but even for individuals to slay the 
j enemy. 

) TyraDmcide,thu8, is in last resort a just device for 

/ maintaining the reign of law among a people. But 

before this last stage is reached there must be some 

way in which the people can proceed in seeking to 

/' confine the king to legal paths. Who shall call him 

/ to judgment? Buchanan's foiswer* to this crucial 

\ question lac^s altogether the degree of clearness 

attained in the VmdidcB. It must be, he says, the 

, , whole people, who alone are above the law. But 

i ^hat if there be, as is always the case, a difference 

\ of opinion among the people ? Then the majority 

1. must decide. But what if the majority, from timidity 

^ or negligence or venality, stand by the king ? Then 

they must be considered bad citizens, and the decision 

must be made by the good citizens, who will always 

be on the side of liberty and decency. 

This very impotent conclusion exhibits the bank- 
ruptcy of his whole theory, as a practical scheme for 
judging institutions. The final judgment on the 
ultimate issue in the state is to rest with the " good " 
citizens; but there is no criterion for determining 
who are " good " citizens except that they dedde this 
issue in a certain way. Buchanan, indeed, concedes 
the bankruptcy of his theory by the remark : " But 
even if the whole people {tota pUi>s) should dissent 
[from proceeding against the king], this has nothing 
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to do with our discussion ; for we are inquiring not 
what will happen but what can justly happen." ■ 

4. Johannea AUkuaius /rO-^*''' 
The systematic political doctrine which embodies 
most distinctly the influence of conditions in the 
Netherlands at the end of the sixteenth century isL 
that of AlthiiBius, the German jurist. This philoso-K' 
pher was for thirty-four years (1604-1638) chief 
magistrate of Emden, an imperial city on the frontier 
of the new Dutch Bepublic; and both in practical 
activity and in doctrinal conviction he manifested the 
fullest sympathy with the religious and political ideals 
of the people who were just freeing themselves from 
Spain. His work on political theory, Systematic 
Polities, confirmed by ETxmvples from Sacred and 
Profane History,^ was puMjiihi'j in lIih (■cnnili'lii'lni'iii „> 
in l^JV-whcn the familiarity with the situation in j' 
the Netherlands had produced its fullest effect on the 
writer's mind.' 

The salient features of Althusius's system are : (1) 
exhaustive analysis and application of the contract 
theory in the explanation of social and political 
organization ; (2) a clear and precise conception of 
sovereignty; (3) the ascription of sovereignty ex- 

* Politiea methodtee Digetla, Exemplit taerit et pro/anit illtuirala. 
I hare tued the third edition, 1611. For the accouDt of Althnsiua'a 
life I have foUoTred implicitly the exh&uative mono^^ph of Gierke : 
Jokarmtt AilhuKiiui un/t die EntmeMnng der natuireehlliehen Staalt' 
Aeorim (Breelau, 1S80). 

* The work wsa dedicated to the Estates of Friealand, one of the 
Un!t«d FroTinces, and in the preface the revolt from Spaia is glorified 
u a tcalizatioti of the theory of the work. 
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clusively and immovably to the people; and (4) &_ 
conception of " people " which is incompatible with 
any idea of a " state " except that of a confederacy 
of lesser organized units. 

Every species of associated life {consociaiio) among 
human beings has its foundation, Althuaius holds, 
in an agreement or contract to which the individuals 
are parties, and involves (1) a body of rules in accord- 
ance with which this society is to be conducted, and 
(2) a relationship of command and obedience among 
the members for the administration of these rules. 
Human society in its roost general aspect consists of 
a vast series of associations, rising with increaung 
degrees of complexity from the famUy, through the 
corporation, the commune, the province, to a climax 
in the state. These various species of social organi- 
zation, with all their infinity of subclasses, are most 
diverse in their purposes, but all alike have the char- 
acteristic stated above : in each the given end condi- 
tions the administration of ita affairs, and tho^gaaence 
of the corporate life inheres in the contract by which 
the individual members unite for the achievement of 
that end. 

The public associations with which politics is 
chiefly concerned are formed by successive consoli- 
dations. Families unite to form communities, viz. 
villages, parishes, towns, cities ;^ these unite to form 
provinces ; and the latter in turn unite with the cities 
or each other to form the highest type, the state 

> Viet, pagi, oppida and eiviiaU* are rarioui forma of tho towei 
political corporation!. 
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{politia, impentim, regnum, papuhw, respuhliea). The 
Btate lie defines as '*a general public association in 
which a number of cities and provinces, combining 
their possessions and their activities, contract to es- 
tablish, maintain and defend a sovereign power."* 
From this it follows — and Althn^us emphasizes 
the point again and again — that the members of ■> 
tiie state are not at all the individuals who reside 
within its limits, but the lesser corporations (cities 
and provinces) through whose contractual union it i 
comes into existence. 

Sovereignty (maiestca) is defined as the supreme \ 
and supereminent power of doing what pertains to 
the spiritual and bodily welfare of the members of 
the state. This power inheres, by the very nature 
of the association, in the people — the totality, that 
is. of the members of the state. Not each member is 
sovereign, but the members as an ^^regate. Like 
all tiie anti-monarchic writers, Althusius iUusfrates 
by the dictnm of the Digest : " What is owed to a 
corporation is not owed to its individual members;"* 
and he ascribes sovereignty to the corporation, not to — 
its members. But, for the purpose of carrying out-. 
the functions of the state, duties may be distributed , 
among ^^nts^f the sovereign, and it is in this capac- j 
ity alone that kings and magistrates exercise author- j 

' Umrernlu publica consooiatio, qua cmtates et pronncue plurea 
nd ina regni mutna commanicatione rernm etopenrnm, mataisTiribiu 
et snmptibiia habendnm, conititiiendiiin, axeTcendam et defendendum 
Mobliguit. — Chap, xi, lee. 1. B7 iiu regni he means, as be later 
caqtlaina, I'lu naiesiatiM. Cf. xi, 18. 

* " Qnod uniTerutati debetnr singnlis doq debetnr." 
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ity. These functionaries, whatever their power and 
jurisdiction in reference to the iadividuals, are bj 
the very nature of the case themselves subject to the 
people as a whole. This appears not only from the 
natiire of every association, in which the members 
imite for a certain end and retain necessarily control 
over the means to that end, but also from the nature 
of man himself ; for all men being naturally free and 
equal, the exercise of authority by one over the rest 
must be based on the consent of the latter. Sovereign 
power, therefore, when properly understood, cannot 
conceivably be vested in any individual or group of 
individuals less than the whole people. It cannot be 
alienated or delegated to any one by the people ; for 
it is the essential principle of social cohesion ; so long 
as there is a people it must possess sovereignty. The 
duty of every officer of the state, then, is to submit 
to and enforce the laws in which the will of the 
sovereign people is embodied.* 

The officials of a state fall into two classes : ^ 
first, what Althusius calls the "ephors" ; second, the 
"chief magistrate" (sunmms magiatratxts). Under 
the first head he includes all the various orders and 
estates in provinces and cities whose function it is to 
act afi a restraint on the chief magistrate. These . 
various bodies, or individuals endowed with similar 
powers, are representatives of the whole people, and 
are the oi^ans for the expression of the sovereign 
will. In default of action by them on any point 

) Bodiu's doctrine of aoreTeignty {infra, p. M) la apeciflcklly criti- 
ciaad and rejected. Cap. iz, bms. 20-22. 
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tbeir authority devolvea for exercise upon the assem- 
bly of the whole people. Under " chief magistrate " 
Althusius sets forth his conception of royal authority. 
The king is the executive of the people, to secure their 
interest and safety by carrying out the laws. His 
relation to the people is that of agent (mandatarius), 
and a contract between him and the people is pei^ 
fected through his choice and coronation. He under- 
takes to govern in conformity to the fundamental 
law of the land, and they agree to obey him. But, 
like the author of the VindicicB, Althusius assigns 
the people the advantageous r6Ie of aUpulator, and 
maintains that the obligation of the king is absolute, 
while that of the people is only conditionaL* 

From this conception of the relation between king ' 
and people the familiar conclusions as to the tyrant 
follow. Deliberate violation of Uie law or derelictionr 
in his duty transforms the chief magistrate into the \ 
tyrant, releases the people from the pledge of obedi- 1 
ence, and calls into action the right of resistance and 
deposition' which is dormant so long as the pact is \ 
observed. The exercise of this right in its complete- ^ 
ness pertains, however, only to the people in their 
sovereign totality, acting throu^ the ephors ; private ■■ 
individuals may merely interpose a passive resistance 
to unlawful commands, and defend themselves in case 
their natural rights are assailed. But while to the 
assembly of ephors, representing the sovereign people, 
pertain the right and the duty of resisting, of expel- 

' Cap. Hcxviii, seo. 80. 

* ** Iiu reaistentin et exknotorfttionis." 

TOUll. — f 
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ling and of putting to death the tyrannical chief 
magistrate, to each member of the confederacy, acting 
throu^ its particular ephors, belong the right and the 
duty, as an ultimate means of security against tyranny, 
of renouncing its connection with the rest and of associ- 
ating itself with some other realm. A breach of the 
compact out of which the state arises thus justifies 
not only resistance but also secesaion ; and Althusius 
regards this doctrine as a source of peculiar strength 
to the state, inasmuch as it provides an effective guar^ 
antee for the observance of the law of the laud.^ ^ 
The most cursory view of the system of Althusinai 
reveals that it is a generalization from the constitu-l 
I tion of the Holy Roman Empire, with adaptations ' 
r to the recent conditions in the Netherlands. Apart ' 
from the framework of his system outlined above, 
there is much of sound and suggestive political science 
in his work. As illustrations may be cited his treat- 
ment of the functions and the forms of government. 
The ends of the soci^ organization being twofold, 
namely, the spiritual and the secular welfare of the 
members, the functions of the government he explains 
to correspond. First, it must supervise religion, wor- 
ship, morals and education ; second, it must prescribe 
general rules of social conduct, to be enforced by 
penalties, and, in addition, must carry on a wide range 
of concrete activities for the positive promotion of the 
general welfare, including supervision of trade, com- 
merce, coinage, weights and measures, the adminis- 
tration of the public revenues and property, and the 

1 Cap. ■'TTJii, BecB. S3, 54, 76. 
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protection of the people from internal perils and ex- 
ternal force. AlthusiuB is a thorough Calvinist, and his 
scheme of governmental functions includes the main- 
tenance of a state church, with a school system under 
its direction, and a faHreaching censorship of morals.* 
As to the forms of state, be rejects entirely the 
ancient classifications and holds, log^caUy enough, 
that since, by the vety nature of the state, sover- i 
eignty must be in the people, there can be no more \ 
than one form of state.* Government, however, may \ 
be monarchic or polyarchic, according as the chief 1 
magistrate is an individu^ or an assembly. Yet, / 
Althusiua points out, it is scarcely conceivable that I : 
any purely monarchic or purely polyarcbic govern- j 
ment could exist j there will always be in a monarchy 
various councils and assemblies to share the respon- 
sibilities of the chief, just as there will always be 
in a polyarchy a concentration of functions in some 
individual for actual execution. Hence, he concludes, 
every government is normally a mixed form, and the 
names monarchy, aristocracy and democracy have 
real significance only as designating the most import i 
tant element in each specific case. 

5. Mariana 

While the bulk of the anti-monarchic doctrine of 
the period we are considering was inspired by differ^ 
ences of creed between subjects and rulers, one very 
notable exposition of this doctrine was produced in a 
kingdom where the Catholic faith and royal absolutism 

1 Cap. XXX, "De CeDsurft." ■ Cap. tttjt, aoc, 8. 
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had practically undisputed away. I refer to the work 
of the Spanish Jesuit, Juan de Mariana, entitled^ 
On Kingship aTid the Education of a King,' publishedi 
in 1S99 and dedicated to Philip III of Spain. The) 
extreme views embodied in this work as to tbe limi- 
tations upon royal power probably represent the ia- 
fiuence of the extensive researches to which th.e 
author had long devoted himself in connection with 
his great Sistory of Spain; ' like Hotman in France, 
he had been impressed with the relatively large part 
played by tbe Estates in the growth of monarchy. 
In developing his conception of kingship, Mariana 
, starts from the natural state of men, which he de- 
' scribes with some fulness on the general lines of Poly- 
bius's idea. In tbe beginning men lived like wild 
animals, following instinct m the procurement of food 
and the propagation of their kind, bound by no la-vr 
and subject to no authority. Tbe life had its advan- 
tages : nature furnished food and drink and shelter, 
through fruits and streams and caves ; cheating, lying, 
avarice and ambition were unknown, and the cares of 
private property had not made their appearance. But, 
on the other hand, man's wants were greater and more 
varied than those of other animals, and at the same 
time he was less adapted than they* to the protection 
of himself and his young from tbe dangers that in- 

' De Rtgt tt Regit Inttitutione. I have used the edition of Mainz, 
1605. 

* Hiitorm de RAut Hupania, first pnbliahed in 1692. 

* Mariana dwells especially on the helplessness of the human 
infant as compared with the young of other animals. De Rege, 
Lib. I, ohap. i. 
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cessantly arose from both animate and inanimate 
forces around him. It was to OTercome these dis- 
advantages that men grouped themselves together ■ 
and submitted to the leadership of some one who dis- 
played especial capacity in promoting their welfare. 
This was the origin of civil society, with all its bless- 
ings to the race. The timidity and weakness of men 
were the divinely implanted qualities through which 
the rights of humanity were to be developed.' 

The earliest and natural form of government, thus, \ 
was the rule of one, recognized as the wisest and - 
unrestrained by anything like law. But the re- , 
straints of law were soon imposed because, in the I 
first place, the wisdom and impartiality of the mon- 
arch began to be questioned, and, in the second place, 
the evil passions of men, growing stronger pari 
passu with the increase in knowledge, required some 
general system of restraint. Laws were at first prob- 
ably very few and very simple ; but with time they 
increased in number and complexity till now, Mariana 
mournfully observes, '* we are as much burdened by 
laws as by vices." * The existence of law, however, by 
the side of the personal ruler he regards as of the 
of government, and on this assumption he 



1 Sic ex mnltarum remm indigentia, ex tnetu et conscientia fngili- 
totia, inra huinanitatia (per quam hominea bdidiu) et ciTilia societas 
qua bene besteque vivitur, nata annt. . . . Omnis hominiaratioex eo 
maxime pendet, quod nudoa fragilisque nascilur, quod alieno pnesidio 
indiget atqae alienia opibua adinvari opus babet. — Ih. id. 

* lUnd ettam fit -Teriaimile, legea initio paacissimaa exstitiaae 
euqne paucis et apertia yerbis nulla explicatione egaiaae. Legum 
nmllitniUnem tempus et malitia invexit tantom ut iam non minoa 
legibos quftrn Titiis laboremna. — Ibid., I, 2. 
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discusses the various forms of authority that have 
arisen among men since the first natural monarchy. 
Boyalty is, on the whole, his preference. Democracy 
is plausible; but, he points out, following Pliny, 
wherever power is in a group of men, the less wise 
part will always prevail, " for the votes are not 
weighed but merely counted." * Monarchy re- 
strained by law has less evils and greater efficiency 
than the other forms. It is likely, however, to d&\ 
generate into tyranny, which Mariana, like Aristotle, \ 
regards as consisting in monarchic rule exercised for \ 
the good of the ruler rather than of the subject. \ 
Against this species of government Mariana directs \ 
his celebrated and very radical theory of the right of \ 
tyraBBoeide, under which are included the less drastic 
forms af ireeistance.^ 

Tke lasoad grounds on which he bases the justifi- 
cation 'Of resistance are, first, the sovereignty of the 
people, and second, the common sense of mankind, as 
exhibited in history. The royal power (regia potea~ 
tas) has its source in a grant by the people (respuUica, 
populus) ; but in making this grant of certain rights 
(iura potestatia) the people reserves to itself even 
greater rights, namely, those of taxation and legisla- 
tion, and puts beyond the scope of royal authority 
the established laws concerning the succession to the 
throne, the revenue and the form of religion. The 

' ... in omoi delibenttiona pars aatilor a peiori iupermbitnr; 
neqae enim auffragia pondenntur sed nmnenntar. — lb. id. Cf. Pliny, 
Epitiola, Lib. II, epwt 13. 

* This is the content of Lib. I, cap. vi : " Ao tyninnuin opprimera 
tas Bit?" 
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people ifl, in other words, above the monarch. Fur- 
theKoore, thT'familiar' "examples oiE the deposition - 
and execution of tyrants by peoples in all parts of 
the world tell plainly of the belief that has univer- 
sally prevailed, and this universal belief is properly 
to be taken as the voice of nature in our souls.' 
Hence the monarch who is clearly ruining the state 
is justly liable to removal by the people. Care 
must be taken in the process so that no greater 
disturbance than is necessary ensue. The assembly 
of the people must warn the offender to reform, and 
only upon his refusal may proceed to extremities. 
When, however, the people through its assembly has\ 
spoken, then, and not till then, may the private in- 1 
dividual justly slay the tyrant. If, however, as isl 
likely to be the cas^ the assembly is not permitted to \ 
meet or to act, the private citizen is justified in kill- j 
ing the tyrant at discretion.' 

Mariana is fully aware of the dangers that are 
latent in this doctrine. He concedes that it practi- 1 
cally leaves to individual judgment the decision as to I 
who shall be considered a t3Tant and thus strikes at 1 
ihe root of all political authority. But still he con- I 

"*Et est oommnula aeonu qoam qiuedam natune vox mentibuB no^ 
tri* indiU, anribas insoa&nH lex, qua a turpi honeslum Necerninma." 

* But giving bim poiaoD to drink ii an nnchriatian method of 
sfliaMitiatiou. It makes th« Tictim Id a sense a suicide, and luiaide it 
eontraiy to diriue and natnrsl law. Mariana mggeets, however, that 
poiaoQ would be nnobjeotionable if it could be administered without 
the jwrticiptttion of the victim In the prooednre, aa, for example, if 
bis clothing oonld be satntatod with some deadly substance whioh 
would be absoibed through the skin. For this eurioOB diacossion 
ne cap. rii : " An Itceat tyraonnm Teneno occidere." 
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BidCTs the principle on the whole a useful one. Men 
are in general strongly disposed to submit to tyranny 
for the sake of quiet, and very few tyrants get 
their deserts; it is therefore a salutary restraint 
upon princes to inculcate the belief that the right to 
assassinate them if they betxtme oppressive belongs to 
every one, and that the authority of the people is 
above their authority.' 

But the normal organization of monarchy includes 
an organ of the popular will in the Estates of the 
Bealm, — the bishops, nobles and representatives 
(j>rocuratore8) of the cities. This assembly is what 
Mariana calls the "state " (re^mblica) and the " people ** 
{j>opiiiu8), and its superiority in power to the king is 
established in a full examination of the relative 
merits of absolute and limited monarchy.' The 
Estates are the formulator and guarantor of the fun- 
damental law of the land, by which the monarch ia 
circumscribed. In their control rest all matters of 
taxation, of succession to the throne, of the estab- 
lished religion of the state. The prince is in no sense 
legibus aolutus; besides the restraint imposed by these 
fundamental laws, he is under a divine and natural 
obligation to submit to the will of God, and even to 
public opinion (popuJari etiam civium opinione). Mari- 
ana naturally dwells somewhat insbtently on the 
supreme importance of the ecclesiastical element in 
the Estates and of ecclesiastical interests in the policy 

^ Qaod caput est, nt principi persuunm totiua reipnblicn mftiorem 
qoam ipaitu nniiu anctoritatetn ema, — De Rege, I, tL 

* Lib. I, c&p. Tiii : " Beipablicte on regia maior potestaa ait ? " 
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of the king; but his emphasis on these points is not 
stronger than that of the Protestant controversialista, 
while his general attitude toward absolutism is en- 
tirely in harmony with theirs. He mourns aa sin- 
cerely over the decline of the power of the Estates in 
Spain as Hotman mourns over the like decline in 
France. 

One book * of the De Kege is devoted to a discus- 
sion of practical questions of policy and administra- 
tion — of the aims and methods that should prevail 
in the royal activity. There is much sound judgment 
displayed Id this discussion, and also at times some- 
thing of that peculiar quality which gave Machiavelli 
a doubtful reputation. The question as to whether, 
in the choice of officers of the state, moral character 
should be a determimng consideration, is answered 
affirmatively as to ecclesiastics and judges and nega- 
tively as to military and minor administrative posi- 
tions. Admirable chapters on taxation and money 
respectively set forth sound principles of economics, 
and exhibit the disastrous effects of debasement of 
the coinage. Poor relief is treated at length, and the 
functions of the ecclesiastical institutions in the case of 
paupers are rationally defended. Even the " tramp " 
question receives much attention* — a fact which 
contributes to the general impression that Spain was 
in a demoralized condition from the social and eco- 
nomic point of view. Mariana's discussion of military 
policy likewise suggests a consciousness of something 

1 Book m. The BecDDd book treats of the education of a prince. 
■ Lib. m, cap. ziT. 
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wrong in Spanish affairs, possibly a reflection of the 
failures in the Netherlands and against England. 
Apart, however, from the particular references to 
Spanish affairs, his general doctrine is, like that of 
Machiavelli,' that war is inevitable, Uiat standing 
armies therefore are indispensable, and that the main- 
tenance of domestic peace is conditioned on incessant 
warfare abroad. This, then, must be the royal 
policy. A just cause can generally be found, but 
whether it can be or not, keep the soldiers busy with 
incursions into foreign lands, with pillaging of heretic 
cities, with pure piracy and brigandage if necessary, 
and thus relieve the citizens of the burden of support- 
ing them.* TheJilachiavellian spirit of which this 
doctrine is an example is manifest also, though in a 
leas brutal form, in the chapter on the wisdom (pru- 
dentia) of the king. The supreme art of royalty is to 
maintain the good will of the subjects." Hope and 
isax are the chief means. Not so much actual re- 
wards and puniahments, but the expectation of them, 
is effective. If a subject seeks what it is wrong to 
give, do not deny him so flatly as to extinguish hope. 
Let no one leave the ro^l presence in sadness. Un- 
pleasant duties must be left to subordinates ; acts of 
grace should be performed by the king in person.' 

1 Cf. Polilieal Tkeoritt, Atieitni and Mediasal, p. 821. 

■ Contendo pacera doTDSBtic&iQ diu itare non posae nisi amu onm 
extemia exerceantur. Neque enim ant caus* iuata deease potMt ant 
militum [militea?] otio marcescera pati debemus; sed potioa man 
temtque pitedas agere, in alienoa flues iimmpera, nrbea pnesertim 
iupiorutn diripiendas militi traders. — Lib. m, cap. v, 

* ■■ Debet rex, nid id nomen ezuat, Tolentibna Imperan." 

* Both Aristotle and Macbiavelli had set forth this dictate of polii?. 
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Let popular tumults be suppressed by the most 
violent officials, and then visit upon the latter the 
aeverest penalties for any dereliction on their p^t 
that can possibly be discovered; " thus all the wicked- 
ness will be punished and yet the people will remain 
well-disposed toward the prince." "Nothing," says 
Mariana, **is more effective with kings or subjects 
than self-inteiest, nor can there be any lasting com- 
pacts or friendships save where there is hope oi some 
advantage." ' Dissimulation, also, is indispensable to 
a monarch. Yet Mariana will not admit in principle 
the right of the king to lie or to deceive ; only, he 
will get into serious difficulties unless he conceals his 
purposes and maintains a benignant aspect when con- 
ditions are most troublesome." 

These doctrines in the 6eld of political ethics give 
a tone to Mariana's work that distinguishes it from 
those of the Protestant advocates of popular sover- 
eignty whom we have considered. Calvinistie stand- 
ards of morality were notoriously of a more rigid and 
austere type than those of the old creed, and Calvin- 
istie theorists, whatever was true of their practice, in 
general clung pretty literally to the Decalogue in 
their code for kings. Mariana's teachings manifest a 
tendency toward that interpretation of duty which 
came to be known specifically as Jesuitical. 

^Sit animo flxnm, nnUft re tuiii principes tarn privftto* maveii 
magu qium ntiliUte : oaqoe nllft flmw feeders pntet, nnllu amicitiu, 
unde nihil apenitDr commodi. — Lib. Ill, cap. xt. 

* Mentiri et faUere nnrnqnam principi concedun ; ted iii«i consilia 
t^ei« didieerit, omaibiu etlam noziis benignitaUm ostenUre, mulUs 
■ape diffleultatibtu implicBbitur. — Itdd. 



6. General Injiuence of the Anti-Monarchic Theories 
The theories which have just been described in-' 
jected into political philosophy and made the central 
topics of its discuasioQ concepts which dominated 
; the field uotil well into the nineteenth century. The 
state of nature, the contractual origin of society and 
government, and the indefeasible soirereignty of the 
people became henceforth dogmas that might or 
might not be accepted, but could never be ignored by 
any serious thinker on politics. That these concepts 
were absolutely novel at this time, is of course not 
true. The literature, of antiquity abounds in alluX 
sions to the condition of man prior to the institution I 
of human government, and indeed prior to any social-! 
life, and these allusions, brought prominently before 
the intellectual consciousness of the times through | 
the revival of letters, contributed much to promote 
discussion of the state of nature. In like manner' 
the idea of contract and consent as the basis of politi-., 
cal authority owed its adoption not only to the close 
study of the ancient Jewish system which the Refor- ■■ 
mation had brought about, but also, as shown particu- 
larly in the VindicicB contra Tyrannos and Althusius, 
by the adaptation to political debate of the doctrines 
of the Roman private law. The system of Marsiglio 
and Cusanus, which had been adopted freely by 
Luther and the other great Reformers in ecclesiastical 
polity, was as freely applied by their successors in 
political questions. In the spirit, if not in the pre- » 
cise words, of Cusanus, it was laid down that since all 
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men are by nature equal, the authority of any oae\ 
over another must reat wholly on agreement and con- j 
Bent ; and, beyond where Cusanus had gone, the fonn \ 
and duration of this agreement and consent were de- 
duced from the principlea of commercial contract.^ 
Now for the first time explicitly and with elaborationl 
the maxims of the Stoic jurists* of Rome became the! 
chief foundation of speculations about the state and/ 
government. 

The religions wars at the end of the sixteenth . 
century brought fully into operation in secular poli- j 
tics the influences which were supreme in ecclesiasti- 
cal politics at the beginning of the fifteenth century.' 1 
As Geraon and the conciliar party sought to destroy ' 
the autocracy of the Pope, and substitute the sover- 
eignty of the General Council, so Languet and 
Buchanan and the rest sought to destroy the autoc- 
racy of the king and substitute the sovereignty of 
the Estates of the Eealm. For in each of the theories 
described in this chapter the " people," to whom 
sovereignty is ascribed, is interpreted more or less 
precisely to mean the assembly of the magnates. Aa 
the conciliar party had eonsciourfy sought to establish N 
a government by the great prelates, so the anti- j 
monarchic party sought to establish a government by ) 
the secular nobles. In a large sense the theory of/' 
popular sovereignty at this time was not revolu- 
tionary, but reactionary; it presented the familiar 
phenomenon of a jdiilosophy based upon a system of 

1 Cf. Polilical Theoriet AncUrU and Medmwd, pp. 128, 278 tt *eq. 
* aid., pp. 26S tt uq. 
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institutioiis that was passing away. For the practi- 1 
cal demand of the assailants of monarchy was that 
the feudal aristocracy should resume the sway which 
the monarcfas were taking from its hands. The\ 
" sovereignty of the people," as set forth especially \ 
by Althusius, was wholly opposed to the consolida- j 
tion that was going on and that could be perfected r 
only by the national monarchs. Hence the theories • 
that we have been considering failed of realization in / 
the principal kingdoms,' and the absolute monarchy/ 
continued its work. Only when a new content was! 
put into the old formula of " popular sovereignty "/ 
was the dogma properly adaptable to revolutionan/ 
propagauda. 

In many details of their theory the anti-monarchic 
writers that we have noticed differed from one an- 
other, and the shades of doctrine on a variety of 
subjects were manifold. But one feature stands out 
clear and conspicuous in all the theories, namely, the 
idea that political authority is derived by its posA 
sessor not from a divine but from a human -source. / 
The construction put by Luther and Calvin on the' 
teachings of the Scriptures in this respect is dropped, 
and submission to any particular ruler as the repre- 
sentative of Grod's will ceases to be the presumptive 
duty of a Christian. The law and the contract in- . 
tervene between God and the monarch, and the \ 
royal acts are to be subjected to the test of mere 

' Scotland remained a conititatioDal kingdom and Hbt United 
Netherlandi an aristocratio rapnblic, but Fiance, Spain and England 
ware absolute monarchies. 
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Imman reason. On this ground Protestants unite \ 
with Catholics and deny to secular mlers that im- I 
mediate divine right and hence that ever extending / 
power which the Reformation had tended to insure f 
to them.* Galvinista and Jesuits agree in at least / 
the one contention, that despotism has no sanction '^ 
from heaven. 

But while this much of the anti-monarchic doctrine 
is clear, there is vagueness and inconsistency in the f 
treatment of many points of theoretical importance. ( 
" The people," which is at the basis of so much of \ - 
the disputation, is a somewhat elusive concept. Iny 
one place the term signifies the classes which con- 
stitute the Estates of the Realm, in another the 
Estates as organized in their assembly, in another 
something which the Estates represent; but in no \ 
case will it be conceded that the population as a 
whole, conceived as a multitude of individuals, is to I 
be recognized as an embodiment of political power. / 
Again, in the idea of the contract, the parties are in\ 
every case assumed to be the people and the king; \ 
but only Althtisius gives any adequate idea as to the 1 
process by which a people comes to exist.* The con- j 
tract dealt with by all the rest is, in short, what has/ 
come to be called the civil or governmental contract) 
as distinct from the social contract. It was hardly 
strange that in the stress of controversy something 



t Supra, p. S6. 

* Huiana starta from tba Uolated man, bat the steps bj wbicit a 
nnmber of theae beooma a people, capable of ezpnesiag a corporate 
Till, are not indicated. 
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lesa than exact theoretical analysie should have char- 
acterized the thinking of the earnest men who were 
in the heart of the fray. They sought and in a ^ 
measure achieved certain concrete ends, but it was 
left for a series of thinkers who could bring more of 
philosophy and less of passion to the ta«k, to formu- 
late with precision the deSnitions and the dogmas 
which were of the highest significance in the political I 
theory of the times. The latter half of the sixteenth 
century numbered among its great men a body of 
profound jmistic intellects, and it is to one of these, 
whose legal learning was supplemented by extraor- 
dinary historical and philosophical insight, that we 
must now turn our attention. 
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CHAPTER III / 

JEAN BODUr 

1. Method arid Firit Principles of his Politics 

It is no less interesting than surprising that out 
of the very storm centre of controversy, passion .and 
violence during the religious wars should have 
appeared a system of political theory as serenely 
philosophical in spirit, as precise in analysis, and as 
exact in logic as if it had been produced in the emo- 
tionless tents of Plato's philosopher-guardians. \ The ^ 
work of the Frenchman, Jean Bodin, fairly marfcs an 
epoch in the history of scientific politics. It is the 
product of a mind of preeminently the scholarly 
lypO) conservative in quality yet glowing with the 
inspiration of the Renaissance, and disciplined by 
close contact with the practical statecraft l. .• power- 
ful monarchy. For Bodin was no closet philosopher. 
He was trained in the law and spent most of his life 
in the public service, being closely attached to the 
court of Henry III. Both by interest and by natural 
disposition he was opposed to the disintegrating ten- 
dencies of the religious factions, and he supported the 
monarch as against Catholic and Huguenot, Guise 
and Bourbon.^ For this attitude in practical politics 

1 For ft short time, nnder exceptional circnmatancee, be joined the 
LMgn«. See BftndrUUrt, /. Bodin el ton tempi, pp. 131 et teq. 
VOL, 11. — « 81 
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he was the better equipped in that be conspicuously 
lacked all religious prejudice. Indeed, though his 
works contain ample evidence of a formal veneraticm 
for God, it ia not known to this day precisely what 

. his creed was.* ^ His affiliations in the tangled politics 
of the time were entirely with that group of distin- 
guished thinkers, including L'Hdpital, Pasquier and 
De Thou, who were known as Lea Politiqueg, 
and who saw no hope of a restoration of peace and 
order save through the suppression of all the parties 
and the assurance of unquestioned supremacy to the 
monarch. 

In the exigencies of French politics, then, we must 
recognize one source of Bodin's political theory. His 

'. philosophy is a justification of absolute monarchy ,yind 
to that extent it is in the same class of controversial 
literature as the works of the monarchomachs already 
examined. But the most superficial consideration of 
his writings reveals a wide gap between him and most 
of his adversaries, in spirit and in method. In spirit, 
the difference is that between the philosopher, who 
finds his conclusion shaping itself automatically out 
of a wide range of observed facts, and the advocate, 
who laboriously marshals his array of i&cta to sustain 
the conclusion already assumed ; in method, the dif- 
ference is between the uncritical use of history and 

> The {nconveniencM of the pbiloMphical attitude in his dftj an 
illmtiatod bj the fact that Bodin wa« assailed at different tinMS as a 
Catholic, a CalviDis^ a Jew, a Mohammedan and an atheist. His 
Htpiaplomerti is a remarkable work, in the form of a colioqnj be- 
tmen representatives of seven leligious and philosophical creeds, 
with a strongljr theistae tendency. Cf. fiaudrillart, p. 160. 
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theological authority, and the critical use of history, 
guided by the broadest erudition and exceptional 
philosophic insight, with a pronounced scepticism as 
to all human authority.* Bodin is indeed the first " 
writer to set forth a philosophy of history in Uie 
modern s^nse. He was the first, that is, to make an 
exhaustive and scientific review of the facts of human 
development the basis of broad generalizations as to 
the principles and purpose underlying Uiat develop- 
ment. ' His comprehensive work, A Method for the ' 
Eoiy Understanding of History* embodied radical 
innovations in respect to many cherished conceptions 
of social and political belief — innovations based upon 
a new attitude toward the interpretation of history. 
The work is a broad critical, survey of the histori- 
ography of all ages, guided by a conception of the 
character and importance oi history Uiat is at many 
points quite in harmony with the best thought of 
modem times. Several of the most striking features 
of Bodin's later work on The State were first wrought 
into form out of the raw material of history in 
the Method. ' Here are to be found the basis of his 
theory as to the infiuence of climate and topography 
on political and social institntions,* his doctrine as \, 
to the forms and transmutations of sta'tes,* and his 
striking assertion of the theory of human progress, as 

* Qnerendnm pntftTimas, son quid qniaqTie dixerit ant Miuerit, 
qtuntseque kuetoriUtis fnerit, sed quid ntioni conTenienter posMt 
et MDtentin snie diowe. — Dt ifepuUico, Pnefatio. 

' Methodtu ad faalem Hutoriantm CogntlUmtm, pabluhed firvt in 
16m. I have nied the Paris edition of 1683. 

* MeAodvi, cap. t. ' Ibid., cap. tL 

Doiizccb, Google 
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opposed to the ancient dogma of deterioration from a 
golden age.^ 

Of scarcely less importance tlian his historical 
spirit, in its influence on his political theory, was 
Bodin's juristic temperament and training. For the 
career of a practitioner at the har he seems to have 
had no fitness whatever ; ' but he brought to the 
study of the law that broad philosophical spirit which 
makes jurisprudence most fruitful in political science. 
In the dedicatory preface of his Method he severely 
criticises the cmrent method of legal study. This 
consista, he says, in a dull and profitless reading and 
exegesis of the long obsolete laws of a single people, 
the Romans, in a compilation made under such circum- 
stances as to embody not so much the actual system 
of the real Romans as the fancies of some insignifi- 
cant Greeks (GrcBcvlommJigmenta). The serious and 
useful study of law must include, he holds, the systems 
of all people, especially those that have shown most 
progress and enlightenment. It must rest upon a 
careful and exhaustive study of social and political 
institutions in their development. In short, Bodin's 
conception of legal science is very close to that which 
is now designated as historical and comparative 
jurisprudence. Law and politics are, in his mind, 

^ Melhodui, cap. vii : " ConfutAtio eomm qui Qoatuor Monarohiaa 
Aureaqne Secula statnunt." Bodin glowi with pride in liia own 
aga as compared with antiquity. Firearms, for example, he declares 
have made the " catapnita et antiqna belli tormenta " ridiculous ; and 
printing alone is easily worth all the inTentions of the ancients. Nor 
is pn^ren to cease : " Habet natura acientianun tbe«auro« innamer- 
abilea, qui nnllis etatibua exhanriri poaant." 

* Baudrillart^ p. IIS. 
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closely related sciences, bot^ to be approached only 
through, history. 

It is entirely in harmony with the historical and 
juristic bent of his thought that Bodin accepts with- 
out question or discussion the idea ol a law of nature 
that conditions all human relations. " Nature," with 
him, signifies an aggregate of forces lying between 
the divine and the human, and tends to take a 
materialistic form;' but in connection with "law" 
and "ri^t" the ancient ethical sense persists, and 
.the law of nature is merely the rules that distingtdsh " 
right from wrong.''- This moral law is assumed 
throughout to determine from a higher plane all ^ 
political theory. Bodin thus avoids the moral in- 
differentiam of Machiavelli. ^or will he even identify 
natural law with the law common to all nations 
(iiM gentium) f — an identification that had from 
time to time been made since the days of imperial 
Borne : thus he denies that slavery can be considered 
natural merely because it has had universal preva- 
lence and, with all bis absolutistic propensity, he 
rejects the doctrine that the sovereign may derogate 
from the law of nature, holding that what the 
defenders of the doctrine really have in mind is the 
sovereign's right to derogate from the law of nations 
{ius gentium)} 

The great work in which Bodin set forth his political 
science was entitled Six Books concerning tlie State, 

' See AfeModiu, o«p. i, init. Hutoi? he clMufles as of three kindi, 
haman, lutnral and dirime. 

* Dt BeptMiea, Lib. m, cap. h. 
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and was published first in French^ in 1676, and later, 
with considerable revision, in Latin.' In fonn f^e 
treatise is admirably systematic, au^esting in this 
respect the scholastics. In method ol presentation 
the historical element appears as subsidiary and coi> 
roborative, and the salient ideas are embodied firat in 
clearly formulated definitions. The definition with 
which the work begins suggests the characteristic 
features of his whole phUosophy: ''A state is an 
aggregation of families and their common posses- 
sions, ruled by a sovereign power and by reason.*' ' 
In this is implied, what the later chapters elaborate, 
that the bai^ of the state, both in historical and in 
logical development, is the family ; that a distinction 
must be drawn between interests that are common 
and those that are not ; that a supreme power is 
essential to the idea of the state ; and that govern- 
ment is conditioned by a moral end. By rational 
rule he means rule in accordance with that natural 
law which embodies the dictates of justice. The 
sway of reason, rather than appetite, he r^ards as 
indispensable to distinguish between a state and a 
pirate band. The end to be sought in all human 
actions is happiness ; but the happiness of a state, 
like that of an individual, is only to be conceived 
of in accordance with the requirements of moral, 
rational and intellectual satisfactions. 



* Dt Repubiica Libri Sex, 1566. I ham used the Fnnkfort editjim 
of 1641. There U an English traniktion by Kichkrd KdoIIm, 1606. 

* Respublick est faniiliarum rerumque inter ips&i commnDium, 
snmma poteatate ao ntione modentte multitndo. — Lib. I, cap. L 
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2. Origin and Social Basis of the State 

In his view of the origin of the state, Bodin exem- 
plifies the transitional stage between the andent 
Aristotelian idea and the social-coniract idea that 
was soon to dominate all speculation. The essential 
fact in every association of men consiste, he holds, in 
the subjection of the members to the commands of 
one another; hence every aasociation involves an 
infringement of iba liberty which nature has given 
to the individual.^ This natural liberty he defines 
as freedom from the authority (imj)&-vum) of any one 
save God immortal. But though he from time to 
time su^ests, as a rational starting-point for theory, 
a condition in which such liberty prevails among 
meny he nowhere fully develops this conception of a 
pre-social state. His preoccupation is with authority 
rather than with liberty ; and, therefore, in construct- 
ing his view of the historical origin of political 
associations, he neglects entirely the individualistic 
conception of liberty, and starts from the family. 
His idea of the family is that of the Roman law and 
of the Hebrew patriarchs — a group of individuals 
under the supreme power of the pater familiaa. The 
*' natural liberty " which he defines as pertaining to . 
every individual is entirely iocompatihle with the 
subjection of wife, children and slaves to the head 
of the family. In short, the individualism which is 

* Libertu ill* qmtm nnllis Mtrictam legibns unicniqae nfttnni 
dedit. — Dt EeptiNiea, Lib. I, cap. iiL Plena ilia et a natim eoiqno 
faribnta Ubertu rivendi ut vdlet. — Itid., Lib. I, cap. vi. 
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expressed in liis idea of liberty has no broad applica- 
tion, but, so far as it affects Bodin's pbiloaophy at 
all, concerns only the patrea familias. They, but only 
they, are free and equal under natural law. 

This tentatire and restricted adoption of the ideas 
of natural liberty and equality, as well as a like con- 
Bervative handling of the question whether force or 
sociability was responsible for the beginnings of politi- 
cal life, is clearly to be seen in Bodin's account of tiie 
origin of the state.^ Substantially, though he does not 
BO phrase it, he bases/ the development of society on 
the social instinct of/man, and the development of 
the state on force. 'Mankind started from a single 
&mily, out of which, through natural causes, sprang 
many families, who established homes for themselves 
at places well adapted for protection from the vio* 
lence of nature. For common advantage a nximber 
of families would group themselves together about 
an eligible site — by a spring for water-supply, or 
on a hill for protection — and different groups would 
fight with one another for the more desirable spota. 
Primitive men were a violent, plundering crew — as 
is proved, he thinks, by the recorded fact that brig- 
and^e was a normal occupation among the early 
Greeks ' — and life was rendered tolerable only by the 
divinely implanted social instinct. Through this the 
mutual affection which primarily united only mem- 
bers of the same family was in some degree extended 
to unite members of different families. Friend^ip 

* De RepMica, Lib. I, cap. tI, aad Lib. Ill, cap. vii. 
■ Cf. Politieal 7%eoriei, Ancient and Mediaval, p. 60. 
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{amicitia) waa the active principle through wbidi 
" civil " associations (soeietcUes ac sodaiitia) sprang up, 
crossing the boundaries of the family, which was the 
" natural " association. These civU associations, for 
purposes of trade, religious worship or other activity, 
were the bonds of human society before any,political 
bonds were established, and they have continued 
through subsequent history to perform functions iu' 
dispensable to social life, though distinct from those 
of government. Such is the theory by which Bodin 
explained the fratemitieB and clubs which figure 
vaguely but certainly in the history of the ancient 
city-states, and the guilds, corporations and com- 
mxmes which were so conspicuous in his own time. 
While human society thus arose through the operar 
tion of the social instinct, the state, on the other 
hand, took its ori^n in force. In the wars which 
arose among the primitive families and groups of 
families the vanquished became the slaves of the 
victors, and at the same time the victors themselves 
were subjected to the authority of the chiefs whom 
they had chosen to lead them. Thus it was that 
natural liberty disappeared, and thus it was that 
slavery and political subjection came into existence 
together. :_ Slave and subject,' citizen and alien, prince 
and tyrant had a common origin.^ The view of Aris- 
totle and others, following Herodotus, that the first 
momuxshs were voluntarily chosen by the peoples for 
their supereminent virtues, is, Bodin holds, wrong; 

1 Inda prima KTvitTitii ao Bubditomm, in^ civium et peregriiio> 
ram, principia ao tynimi oiigo.— i>e Republica, p. 7S. 
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history shows that they were militaiy leaders who 
imposed their sway upon the peoples by force. The 
erroneous doctrine is merely a part ol that broader 
delusion which is embodied in the myth of a prime- 
Tal golden a^. 
; In harmony with this view of its or^n, the^atate, 
in Bodin's theory, is the ultimate f ong iiLaMoc iatio n, 
{ctetas), holding together by a supreme power a mass 
of leaser associations and individuals. The, most 
elementary of these lesser forms is the family, held 
together by a natural bond' — a natural association; 
then come in order the college {collegium), the corporsr 
tion (corpus) and the commune {universitas), which he 
calls civil associations; and finally the state or common- 
wealth (respuhlica), which is the political association. 
All the ancient discussion as to the numerical limits of 
a state is peremptorily set aside as irrelevant. Where 
a sovereign power exists, there is a state, no matter 
whether the families subject to the power be as 
many as in imperial Borne or as few as in petty 
Ragusa.' ^he essence of the state is in the power 
that binds, not in the number bouncu' Thus Bodin 
logically removes from his patti all the stumbling- 
blocks that the city-state tradition would leave to 
vex him. 

The detailed analysis and discussion of the non- 
political forms of association constitute a most im- 
portant part of Bodin'a work ; but only a few salient 
features can be noticed here. He views the family 
from the standpoint of the Boman law, and his con- 

1 De ReptMiea, I, ii. 
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cludoua are therefore lese modern in spirit than oUier 
parts of hia work. Thus the paternal authority 
(patria potestas)^ assumes a very extreme form, 
tliough one corollary of this, practical freedom of 
divorce, is rather more suggestive of the nineteenth 
than of the sixteenth century. As to the institution 
of domestic slavery,' Bodin puts himself fully on 
modem ground. He denies that it is either natural 
or useful, overthrows seriatim the arguments in 
support of the institution as advanced by Aristotle 
and later writers,* and laments the recent reinlix)- 
duction of the system into Europe after it had been 
for three centuries extinct there. This part of 
Bodin's treatise is unquestionably an innovation in 
social philosophy. He himself claims like distinction 
for his discussion o£ " civil associations " — the college, 
the corporation and the commune.* His starting- 
point here is the Rom4n law of partnerships and 
corporations, and his exposition is clearly shaped 
by the purpose of cutting away the supports which f 
religious and political faction had found in the as- 
sumed rights and privileges of medifflval corporate 
bodies. While carefully defining and distinguishing 

* De Bejmbiiea, I, iii and it. 

« Ibid., I, V, 

* The claim thkt it is " iiatm:*! " beeanae nnivenallj prsTalent it 
met by the obaervstion that hniDan sacrifices have be«n almost as 
widMpread a custom; and the ailment tbat slavery is expedient 
in order to make the idle, shiftless and Tioious socially useful, is met 
by the startiingty modem mggestioa that the same end could be better 
attained by the estabtiahment of raannal-training schools (eolUgia 
pubUea jmeromm uii artet et opi^eia conducani). — P. 70. 

■« Lib. in, cap. 7. 
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the three tjrpes,' and aecribing to them a high 
degree of utility — indeed absolute necessity — in 
social life, he nevertheless iterates and reiterates the 
doctrine that they have in them no innate vital 
principle, but are purely creatures of the sovereign's 
will.' From this point of view not only the guilds, 
trading companies and otiier associations for private 
advantage, but also the colleges of magistrates, Uie 
provincial estates, the chartered communes and other 
pubHc bodies, for which the Huguenots and the 
League had claimed indefeasible rights, were wholly 
subject to the power of tJie French monarch? *!SJ1 
mankind, he thinks, may be regarded as a series of 
associations, from the family at the bottom to the 
state at the top ; but the last is differentiated from 
all the rest by the decisive fact that it alone pos- 
sesses sovereignty — the power whidi holds all the 
others in their places. 

Bodin's treatment of associations completed the 
long process through which the Boman private law 
of corporations became a determining factor in public 
law and political theory.' He regards the state 
as substantially an a^regation of groups, though he 

' A college is a lawful aasociation (eonioeiaCio) of three or more 
persooB of the same calling (eondilio) ; a corporation is a union 
(eoniuncdo) of a number of colleges; a commune ia the aggrega- 
tion of all the families, colleges and corporations of the same town 
(oppidum), united by a community of rights (iaris commumone). — 
P. 511. 

'"Sunt ccetas in repuUica iure sociati, id est, sumtai principia 
beuefioio et conoesan, sine quibus corponim et collegiomm ins so- 
nomen amittnnt." 

■ For early att^s in this prooesa see Politieal Theories, Ancient and 
Mtdiaval, p. 276. 
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oontmueS; under Aristotelian influence, to treat oi 
individuals also as elements in the commonwealth. 
It was from Bodin that Althusius, as we have already 
seen,^ took bis doctrine of groups and carried it to 
its extreme, submerfpng the individual entirely in the 
association, and ascribing to the latter, in all ita 
forms, so complete an endowment of natural rights 
as to leave no room for any political entity more 
coherent than a confederation. 

3. Citkenship 

The place reserved for the treatment of the indi- 
vidual in relation to the state is revealed in his dis- 
cussion of the nature of citizenship.* I Not that the '' 
citizen is the primary element in the political body. 
This primary element is the family. The family 
may exist without the state, but the converse is not 
true. The citizen, then, is but the head of the family 
— the pater famUiaa — in a different re lationsh ip. 

When the paterfamilias goes forth tidia the home in which 
h« has domestic authority (imperiuy}.) and joins with other 
heads of families in carryiDg on afEairg, then assuredly he puts 
aside the name of pater familia* and master {dominua) and 
appears as an asso(![ate (fiociua) and a citizen. 

But while'-^'Telation to his fellow patres famUias and 
to public affairs gives character to the citizen, no 
aocesaion of political rights is essential to the con- 
ception. ' The confused and contradictory criteria of 
citizenship in Aristotle's Politics are rejected, espe- 

* Supra, p. 63. 

1 Thu i« the lubjeot of Bk. I, cUp. ri. 
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cially the assertion that participation in political 
fnnctioDB is a prime characteristic of the citizen. A 
citizen, says Bodin, is '* a free man who is subject to 
the sovereign power of another." ' ** Free " excludes 
slaves, but not women or those under paternal au- 
thority. Excepting the servile class, then, the popu- 
lation of a state falls into two primary divisions, 
sovereign and citizens. Among the individuals of 
the latter class there may be, with respect to one 
another, an infinite variety of rights, privileges and 
immunities; but with respect to the sovereign, all 
stand in precisely the same relation, namely, sub- 
jection. 

Equality among citizens, whether in dignity, rights * 
or condition, is regarded by Bodin as an absurd idea, 
and he scofEs at those who strive for such an end, " so 
that there shall be in the state no first, no last and no 
middle, but all shall be mixed up regardless of age, 
sex or status." ' Nobility is an important social and 
political institution; women have no fitness for affairs 
outside of the household ; and it is rational to take 
account of a man's occupation in determining his 
position in society and the state.* 

1 Liber homo qui summs alterius potiesUtis obligatar. — I, vi. 

* He proves from history " nusqaom gentiam ullam ease aat anteft 
fiiiMa rempublicam, quantnmviB popularem, sen venun seu hominum 
opinione flctam, in qua ciTes omnes omnino iura eivitatia eueqiureu* 
tur." — I, vi, end. 

* De Repvblica, Lib. Ill, cap. viii. 

* Wholesale merchants are qualified for citizenship, but retaUera 
and artisans, Bodin is inclined to think, are not His pronounced 
views aa to the unfltneas of women for publio life are said to have 
led Queen Elizabeth, when he was with an embassy at the English 
court, to dub him piumingly, " U. Badin." 
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It ifl not necesBaxj to follow Bodin's exhaustive 
examination of the law of antiquity and of later 
centuries to catch the drift of hia purpose in this 
doctrine. He is very ready to concede that the peer 
may have different rights and privileges from the 
townsman (hourgeoia), the townsman from the rustic 
and from other townsmen; but he feels that the 
aggregation of social classes which feudalism has 
developed can attain the unity and order of true state 
life only through a power dominating and regulating 
all alike. Subjection to such a sovereign power is 
the sole teat of citizenship, and the recognition of a 
common sovereign is the sole criterion of a state. 

On this basis the semi-feudal, semi-national mon- 
archy of his time can logically rest as a true state. 
The great variety of customs, institutions, even lan- 
guages, that characterizes such a monarchy is no bar 
to the recognition of statehood. Yet Bodin is entirely 
conscious of the importance of social homogeneity in 
determining political relations, even if he cannot con- 
cede that such homogeneity is good ground for inde- 
pendent political life, ^nce be distinguishes two 
species of state — the commonwealth (respublica) and 
the city (civitas), by attributes similar to those which 
in later thought have come to differentiate " empire " 
from ** nation." The commonwealth (reaptiblica) con- 
sists of citizens subject to the same sovereign power 



even though they differ from one another in manners, laws, 
luBtitationB and race {it^nita gentium varietate). But if all 
the oitizens have the same lairs, there is not only a single com- 
monwealth, but also a single city (civitcu), even though the 
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citizens lire scattered about in many vill^es, towns and orbaii 
communities.' 

Throughout the chapter it is possible to discern in 
Bodin's thought the influence of Greek, Romau and 
mediffiva] conceptions. The Hellenic w6\t^ and the 
Roman urha and munidpiuni included villages (vic^ ; 
the feudal state, after the rise of the towns, included 
many urbea ; and Bodin's respuhlica includes all these 
earlier forma. 

4. The Theory of Sovereignty 

In the eighth chapter of Book I of the Republic 
Boditt takes up the formal discussion of sovereignty.* 
The idea is embodied, as we have already seen, in his 
definition of state. He defines the conception thus : 
"Sovereignty is supreme power over citizens and 
subjects, unrestrained by the laws."* Considering 
that such a definition is absolutely essential to the 
idea of the state, Bodin assumes an air of pardonable 
pride in declaring that neither philosopher nor jurist 
has ever before propounded one. 

In the development of his definition, it is laid 
down that authority which is truly sovereign must 

* Lib. I, cup. Ti (p. 75). And again (p. 76) : " . . . civitaa plurinm 
Ticorum ac urbinm civee iisdem legibns ao moribaa complexa mode- 
rator. Bempublicam vero ex pluribna civitatibua ac provineiia, qnie 
Tartia legibus ac moribiu utnntvr, eonstitui Tidemus, qiue tamen 
Bumma quadam imperii potestate coercentur." 

* For some phaaas of tbe earlier history of this conception, eee 
Polilical Theoriti, Ancitnt and Mediai'al, pp. 65 et leq., 239, 248 el aeq., 
267, 378 ; also Gierke, Johtmnet Althviiva, pp. 123 el teq. 

■ " Maiestas est samma in cires ao aubditoe legibuaque aoluta 
poteatas." 
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be not only supreme, ^iit perpetual — 'that is, without 
limit of time^ Thus the Roman dictator, with all his 
power, fell short of sovereignty through the limita- 
tion of his term. Similarly any official intrusted with 
supreme aathority for the accomplishment of some 
specific purpose is less than sovereign. Regents, vice- 
roys and other such dignitaries fall into a like category. 
Yet Bodin takes care not to carry the idea of " per- 
petual " too far. He is not ready to exclude the 
conception o£ monarch from the scientific treatment 
of politics. " But if," he says, " we construe per^ 
petual power aa that which will never have an end, 
sovereignty will have no existence save in t^e pop- 
ular and the aristocratic state; since the people 
[only] is immortal, unless, indeed, it be utterly ex- 
terminated." The life tenure of supreme power, 
therefore, may constitute sovereignty in an individual. 
Sovereignty in this sense may be bestowed by a 
people on an individual, or be transferred from one 
individual to another, and in either case the recipient 
is truly sovereign provided the transfer is free from 
condition. .- 

The nature of the supremacy that is implied in 
maiestas is set forth by Bodin with an abundance 
of analysis and illustration. The essence of the idea 
is embodied in the words "legibm soluta" Sover- 
eignty has its chief and characteristic function in the 
making of laws.* From the binding force of these 
laws, thy sovereign ia by the nature of the case free. 

1 " SnmmQin ius maiestatts in eo potissiinum versari, cnm non 
modo aingulis eed etiam universis leges dantur iisqae imperator.* 
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But not from all laws. " If we should define sover- 
eignty as a power kgilms omnibus soluta, no prince 
could be found to have sovereign rights ; for •all are 
bound by divine law and the law of nature and also 
by that common law of nations which embodies 
principles distinct from these." * This standpoint is 
consistently maintained by Bodin. His legislator is 
the legislator of the jurist, not of the theologian or 
of the moral philosopher. He assumes, but nowhere 
closely defines, the leges 4ivincef natures et gentium. 
Those are conceptions beyond his precise field, 
always controlling, indeed, but from a higher plane, 
the ph^omena with which he wishes specifically to 
deal. . The sovereign, like tiie subject, is bound by 
the law of God and of nature, but his obligation m 
this respect is to God, by whom it will be enforced. 
As to the civil law — the law of the land — the 
sovereign's will is the tdtimate source of its every 
precept, and the will is free.' No statute, whether 
enacted by himiself or by his predecessor, survives a 
duly signified change of wOl on the part of the holder 
of sovereign power. Bodin is quite explicit in laying 
down this fundamental principle, but his subsequent 
discussion introduces some important modifications. 
The laws of God and of nature come in to determine 
the answer to several questions. If a prince (sover- 
eign) has sworn to observe the laws o^ '...f fathers, 

> De Bepobliea, p. 182. 

* Bodin frequently emploTS the word prlneep* (or - . . i -iga "j 
andthuusageooDtributosgieatly toftggnv&teftconfaBk'ii i xurer?;^ 
with monarch which haa its primarj source in the writei « ,'i .■!■ m. '« 
for mooarcbf . 
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ia he bound thereto ? Not, says Bodin, if he has 
sworn merely with himself; bub the obligation is 
good if another prince (sovereign) has a recognized 
interest in it, or if it is undertaken toward the sub- 
jects as a condition of reigning. Here, however, the 
force of the obligation arises, not from the oath, but 
from the bona fide contract, which, in the case of a 
sovereign, must be sharply distinguished from a law. 
Xhe prince, like the private citizen, is subject to the 
principles of natural law, among which the keeping 
of contracts occupies a high place; Yet when the 
reason for a pledge has ceased, tiie obligation on the 
part of ■tiie prince ipso facto ceases. Though Bodin 
does not point it out, the sovereign, under this theory, 
has a most important advantage over his subjects in 
the fact that his decision as to when the reason for a 
given pledge has ceased is very likely to be final. 
That -4te philosopher is conscious of a difficulty 
in tha,^ practical working of his principle appears, 
however, in his declaration that " well-informed 
princes do not allow themselves to come under the 
obligation of an oath where matters of legislation are 
concerned, lest they should not enjoy the supreme 
power in the state." 

In addition to the keeping of promises, the other 
principles of the law of nature operate also to hedge 
about the sovereign. Especially earnest and explicit 
is Bodin in the matter of private property. The 
omnipotence of a prince is only imperium, not domir 
natu». The author cites approvingly the maxim of 
la, "Ad reges potestas omnium pertinet, ad 
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BinguloB proprietas." " Without juat cause," he eays 
" the soveieigD cannot seize or grant away the prop- 
erty of another." ' And he cites with a true law- 
yer's delight instances in which the French kings 
have submitted to the judgments of their own courts 
in questions touching private property. 

It is obviously .with a view to guarding against the 
possibility that his theory may be warped to the sup- 
port of oppressive government that Bodin dwells with 
such iteration on the restraints that tlie sovereign 
must find in divine and natural law. Ail elaborate 
distinction between the king and the tyrant is worked 
out on this basis.* The king is he who renders to 
the laws of God and nature the same obedience 
which his subjects render to him. The tyrant spurns 
these laws and abuses at his caprice the liberties and 
property of his subjects. But the tyrant is no leas 
sovereign than the king. Sovereignty is a political 
fact, consisting only in Uie possession and exercise of 1 
supreme power ; the distinction between tnie royalty 
and tyranny rests on a moral principle, and is deter- 
mined by the mode of exercising this power. 

In addition, however, to the restraints of divine 
and natural law, there are evidences in Bodin's 
thought of other Ihnitations upon the sovereign 
which cannot so easily be put in the category of 
moral as distinct from legal limitations. He finds 
^ws in the state which the sovereign cannot touch. 

> Hoc fizam est: Prineipi alienis opibue sc bonis manus KSorre 
But «a l&i^ri ouique sine insta oansa nou licere. — F. 162. 
* Lib. II, cap. i-ir pauwt. 
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HU allusions to these superior rules are far from 
clear, but they seem to indicate a vague notion in 
the writer's mind of what we call a constitution^ 
that is, of political principles or institutions so funda- 
mental as to determine the very existence of a state. 
Thus, in discussing the extent of the sovereign prince's 
authority in respect to the law, he says : 

Bnt BO far as ooncenu the legea imperii, since the^ an oon- 
neotod vith Bovereignty itself, princes can neither abrogate nor 
modify them. Of this class is the Salie Law, the firmest 
foundation of this kingdom.' 

In not explaining fully {be conception involved in 
the teim leges imperii, Bodin is guilty of a serious 
lapse. His anxiety to have something in a state 
more fixed and permanent than the human vrill leads 
him to limit the power legibus soluta, by leges that 
are neither natural nor divine. But who is (be law- 
maker in the case of these leges impemf Bodin 
might have answered, consistently with his general 
theory of the historical origin of the state, " nature." 
But this conception of nature would have been quite 
distinct from that which lay at the bottom of his 
Ugea naturce, and would' have led to multiplied confu- 
fflon. Or he might have found the soixrce of these 
laws in that " people " in whose collective life he 
saw the only possibility of a perpetual sovereignty.' 
But from lines of reasoning that led in the direction 
of popular authority, Bodin's aversion was very pro- 

' p. 189. I can And no preoiM Engliih equivalent of lega imperxL 
" LawB oonceming the imperium " would perhaps convey Bodin'i idea. 
* Svprn, p. S7. 
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I noonoed ; apopuhta in hia view was too nearly identi- 
cal with a disorderly mob. So his opportunity to 
elaborate the distinction between the constitution- 
making severe^ of a state and the lawmaking 
BovereigD within the constitution was lost With his 
exact definition of the latter, however, he advanced 
the theory of sovereignty to a point beyond which a 
great many wftters have not passed even at the 
present day. J 

The failure of Bodin to dilate upon the distinction 
just noticed is the more surprising in view of the 
very elaborate discussion of the meaning of lex in his 
treatment of the characteristic rights (iura) of sov- 
ereignty.* The first of tiiese rights is that of im- 
posing laws on the citizens either collectively or 
individually {legem universU ac singulis civihus dare). 
Lex is jharply distinguished from edictum or decre- 
turn. The sovereign makes law; the magistrates 
issue decrees. So the relation of custom (consueiudo) 
to law is effectively set forth. It is not true, he 
holds, that custom and law are of like character and 
force, and that the people, as the source of the one, 
is on a level with the prince, the source of the other. 
Law can abolish custom ; not so the converse : ' 
custom has no sanction, while sanction is character- 
istic of law ; the force of custom is precarious tUl the 
sovereign establishes a sanction, whereupon the ens- 



1 Lib. I, cap. X. 

' Thia Appkrentlf doubtful proposition he fortifios bv declaring it 
the duty of the mspstnteg to recall into operation laws whoae force 
haa been weakened by coetom. 
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torn at once becomes law. Hence, he concludes, both 
law and custom depend on the will of thoae who 
hold the sovereign power in the state. Again, a 
clear distinction between lex and ius is noted. lut 
relates to what is just and good, without regard to 
any command ; lex relates to the sovereignty of one 
issuing a command.' In short, law, he says, is noth- 
ing else than a command of the sovereign. After 
this, the conception of yleges imperii, above the 
sovereign will, seems very much out of place in 
Bodin's system. 

Legislation, then, is not only the chief function of 
the sovereign; it is practically the sole and all in- 
clusive function. For the sake of clearness, however, 
Bodin specifies and discusses various specific subjects 
which may be r^arded as peculiar to the scope of 
sovereign action. Chief among these are the deter- 
mination of questions of peace and war; the appoint- 
ment of magistrates; jurisdiction on final appeal; 
the pardoning power ; the exaction of oaths of fidelity 
and obedience from all subjects ; the coining of money ; 
and the imposition of taxes. 

6. Forms of State and of Ghvemment 

Bodin's epoch-making theory of sovereignty is the 

basis of an equally notable doctrine as to the forms 

of state and of government. His thought here is 

singularly dean-cut and exact. In the first place he 

1 Fhirimnm diiUt lex » hire : iiu enim sine inwi, ad id qood 
eqnnm bonnm eat; lex witom ad imperaatis nuueatatem pertinel. — 
Lib. I| cap. TiiL 
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difltinguisheB with great precision between state and 
govemment — justly taking pride in the originality 
of the distinction, to the lack of which he attributes 
important defects in the tiieories of Aristotle and 
others.^ The possession of supreme power determines 
the form of state, but the system and method through 
whicb this power is exercised determine the form of 
government. 

As to the forms of state, there are, Bodin holds, 
three and three only — monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy. The basis of the clarification is purely 
numerical. When the soTereign power is in an indi- 
vidual, the state is monarchic ; when the sovereignty 
is in less than a majority of the citizens, the state is 
aristocratic ; and when sovereignty rests in the whole 
body of citizens, that is, in the majority, the state is 
democratic. In thu classification, with his rigid 
definition of sovereignty at its base, there is no room 
at all for the idea of a mixed form, which had had 
so great a vogue since Polybius. Against this idea 
Bodin directs a most vigorous polemic,* iasisting that 
a society in which supreme power is claimed in part 
by various elements is not a state at all, but anarchy. 
What has been treated by previous philosophers as a 
divi^on of sovereignty in many states has been in 
reality a distribution of the functions incidental to the 

I niud admonendi enmaB, reipnblion statnm ab imperandi rstione 
dtstare pluriniiuii, quod ante nemo, qusDtuia intelligere potuimoa, 
auimsdvei'tit — Lib. II, osp. u,ad init. et pamim. And again: Aria- 
"tirifele^ gnbernandi civitatis rationem pro atatu laipoblion naaiparit. 
— Lib. n, cap. vU (p. 867). 

* Lib. II, cap. L 

Doiizc^bv Google 
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execution of the sovereign will. It is in adminiatrar 
tion, not in sovereignty, that there may be auch joint 
participation of different elements as to justify the 
designation "mixed." A monarchic state haa an 
aristocratic govenunent when the sovereign monarch 
confers honours and offices upon certain classes only ; 
it has a^emocratic government when honour and office 
are bratowed on all classes alike. The early Roman 
republic was a democratic state with an aristocratic 
government. The Athens of Pericles was democratic 
in both state and government. 

In applying his theory to contemporary systems, 
Bodin, with admirable logic, denies to the Holy 
Boman Empire the character of a monarchy, and, in 
view of the extensive powers of the Diet, classes it 
with the aristocracies. He is doubtful, however, 
whether it is really to be reg^arded as a simple state 
and not rather as a confederation.* England, France 
and Spain are classed as monarchies in the strict sense, 
though only after an exhaustive and not altogether 
convincing ^scussion of the relations bettreen the 
kings and tft respective parliaments. England gives 
him tiie moat trouble, on account of the rights claimed 
by the lawyera for Parliament j but in an investigar 
tion of incidents in the Tudor reigns he finds groimd 
for the conclusion that ultimate authority is really in 
the king and that the state therefore is monarchic. 
Ab to France, Bodin manifests great impatience with 
those (meaning Hotman and the other anti-monarchic 
writers) who falsely pretend that the estates and 

* De RepubUea, 11, vi 
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parlements have bad any share in the sovereignty, 
and he so interprete French history and law as to 
show that those bodies have been merely advisory, 
while the king has been absolute. 

While &e criterion as to the form of state is 
simple and exact, and permits no qualification, each 
form, nevertheless, may include several Bpeciea,'Hiif- 
fering from one another in respects that do not affect 
the fact of pure power. Of monarchy, thus, there 
are three species. The first is the domhiatm, or des- 
potism, in which the monarch, like the ancient patri- 
archs, rules his subjects as the pater familias rules his 
slaves. Of this primitive type the Muscovites and 
Turks axe, Bodin thinks, the chief existing survivals. 
The second species is the royal monarchy {monarchia 
regcdis), in which the subjects are secure in their 
rights of person and property, while the monarch, 
respecting the laws of God and of nature, in all mat- 
ters outside of these receives wUling obedience to the 
laws he himself establishes.' The third species is the 
tyranny (tyrannis), in which the prAce, spuming 
the laws of nature and of nations, abusel his subjects 
according to his caprice. Of these three species, 
Bodin regards the royal monarchy not only as the 
ideal type of monarchic state, hut also as the best 
form of state in general. The tyrant he describes on 
the conventional lines, but he does not permit a pro- 
found sense of the moral turpitude of tyranny to 

' Sobditi libertato ao dominio rerum fruenteB, aui principis legibns 
obteqauntor ; periode ao princeps ipw diviuis ac natnne imperiia 
obtemperuidum iudicat — Lib. II, cap. Hi, 
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Eiffect the conception of the rights of sovereignty. If 
a tyrant is a legitimate sovereign, the duty of the 
subject is obedience, no matter how scandalous the 
crimes and vices of the ruler.' Yet he concedes that 
it would be justifiable for another sovereign prince to 
interfere and despatch such an offender. 

The systematic comparison of the various forms 
of state which Bodin makes in the RepiMic* is in 
his most judicious and philosophical vein. The popu- 
lar state seems, he admits, to be in many respects 
more in conformity to nature {magis comentanea na- 
turce) than aristocracy or monarchy ; yet the fickle- 
ness, venality and administrative inefficiency of 
democracy are commonplaces of both theory and ob- 
servation, and for the strength of the Swiss — the 
only conspicuously successful modem popular state — 
he finds exceptional causes' which vitiate any con- 
clusions based upon their peculiar political system. 
Again, aristocracy, as the mean between the two ex- 
treme forms, and as securing adequate recognition to 
virtue and property, seems to have much in its favour; 
but here again he finds in both theory and history 
(Genoa fui^iishing the decisive example) reasons for 
regarding this form as in the last analysis unsatisfac- 
tory. In monarchy, finally, he sees grave difficulties 

* Nee ringnlis civibiu nee univertdR faa est Bummi principia vitam, 
funun aut fortnnaa in discrimen vooare, . . . etiatnai omni scelerum 
M fl^tiomin . . . torpitodiDB infiimb esBet — Lib. II, cap. t. 

* Lib. VT, cap. ir tt acq. 

* E.g^ the Swiss early drove out the nobility and thos got rid of 
one M>nre« of faction ; and tbe most turbulent elements of the popu- 
lation are drawn off bj the practice of going abroad as mercenaries. 
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and dangeiB, especially in connection with succession 
to the throne, and with the demoralizing effects of 
great power on individual character. Yet, with ihs 
matter of succession firmly fixed on the principle of 
heredity, primogeniture and the exclusion of the 
female lines, he thinks monarchy the bast form. In 
ordinary administration a monarch can from his ex- 
alted position draw upon all classes and capacities in 
the population for service, while the rivalry of fac- 
tions in democracy and aristocracy limits participa- 
tion in the public service to the members of that one 
which happens to be triumphant. In emergencies, 
the requisite concentration of power is in monarchy 
the normal condition, while in the other forms it is 
secured only through extraordinary devices, such as the 
dictatorship. Monarchy, finally, is the only form that \ 
is adapted to the development of extensive dominion I 
— of the great states in which the highest welfare i 
and happiness of the people are chiefly to be found.' ' 

6. TTieory of devolutions 

Bodin's treatment of the transformations of states* 
is very obviously modelled on the f^nous book devoted 
to this subject in the Politics of Aristotle. But it is 
by no means to be said that the French philosopher 
is a servile imitator of the Greek. On the contrary, 
Bodin's discussion is as distinctly an original and im- 
portant contribution to the subject as was Aristotle's 

> Ba Mya that if tii« SwIm (bonld attempt a career of expaosion 
and oonquMt, their liberty and proaperity as a demooiacy woold soon 
diaappeu. ■ De RtpMiea, lab. IT. 
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nineteen centuries earlier. There is at the outset 
a decisive dilEerence between the standpointa from 
which the subject is viewed by the two philosophers. 
Aristotle, as we have seen/ practically assumes that 
perfect stability is the ideal end of political organiza- 
tion and activity, and judges institutions accordingly. 
Bodin, on the other hand, is influenced throughout 
his philosophy by the conception of development and 
progress through decay and death. Transformation 
of states is inevitable, he believes, and the effort of 
man should be directed, not to the prevention of 
change, but to the determination of the manner in 
which it shall take place. Revolution and the death 
of a state may be sudden and violent, or it may be 
slow, peaceful and in a sense voluntary. The latter 
is the happier and more " natural " manner in com- 
monwealths, as in the death of individuals.' 

Employing his doctrine of sovereignty, Bodin dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of transformation — alteratiOt 
which afiects any law or institution not involving tiie 
supreme power, and conversion or revolution in the 
strict sense, through which a change in the location 
of the sovereignty takes place. Since there are but 
three forms of state, there are six species of conversio, 
as each form may be supplanted by either of the 
other two. The line between mere alteration and 

> Political TTuoriet, Aaeitnt and MtdUteal, pp. 84, 85. 

■ BaipnbUcie conTernonem V6l occMum iadicamus nfttnna ooa> 
gmentem quem poet infinite psna aaDolA paulatim fieri uecesse eat 
— Dt Republiea, I, Ir. 

Befttior ett eomm conditio qui cooTersiones . . . et obitoin minos 
sentiaiit..— /Md. 
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true revolution is mfuntained with the utmost rigidity 
by Bodin ; a total change in laws, in religion, even in 
location does not constitute revolution. But when 
supreme power passes from monarch to aristocracy or 
people, or vice versa, then, though laws, religion and 
all other institutions remain as before, there is never^ 
theless true revolution. The six kinds of conversio 
are discussed at length by Bodin, with copious his- 
torical illustrations, and the conclusion is reached that, 
of the three forms of state, monarchy, especially when 
hereditary, is the most stable, and democracy the 
least so. 

Though the causes that render revolution inevit- 
able lie beyond human control, their workings can 
nevertheless be detected and the tendencies in some 
measure modified or counteracted by human intelli- 
gence. Bodin's list of these causes and bb sug- 
gestions for dealing with them exhibit a curious 
combination of pseudo-science and real philosophical 
insight. Classifying the causes as divine, human and 
natural, he abandons at once all hope of ascertaining 
the secret will of God or of devising rules by which 
the in6nite mutations of the free human will may be 
foretold or regulated. But there is, he holds, a body 
of " natural " facts from which, by sound interpreta- 
tion, the catastrophic points in the careers of common- 
weidtiis, as of individuals, may be detected. These 
important "facts" prove to be the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and the chapter in which he deals 
with them * is a queer medley of astronomy, astxology 
» Lib. IV, c*p. u. 
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and mystic I^hagorean and Platonic mathematics.^ 
But after revealing in this chapter a certain leaning 
toward the occult eciencea which found expression in 
other of his writings,* Bodin resumes the rdle of a 
clear-headed student of politics and discusses with 
great suggestiveness some of the social and govern- 
mental conditions that have an immediate bearing 
on the transformation of states. Here occurs bis 
examination of the questions whether the tenure of 
ma^strates should be permanent or limited, whether 
p^ect harmony or some judicious degree of discord 
and rivalry among the magistrates is the better guar- 
antee against disturbance to the sovereign, and what 
in general should be the relation of the sovereign to 
civil and religious parties. Much more significant 
than the details of his answers is the fact that he in 
most cases avoids any sweeping a priori solution of 
the problem and emphasi2es the general principle 
that the character and institutions of each particular 
form of state must be made the basis of the conclu- 
sion. Incidentally to the discussion, though not 
always relevantly, he disapjffoves of the personal par- 
ticipation of monarchs in the administration of justice, 

1 Bodia tsikes gre&t pains, before Betting forth his own bizarre 
calculations, to show the BhoTtoomingB of other astrologen. Thns 
he grftvel; refutes the sncient horoscope of Rome, based on the detu- 
otistrstion that the city was founded " in the third year of Uie sixth 
olympiad, on the twenty-first of April, at a little before three o'clock 
P.M., with Satnm, Mars and Venns in Scorpio, Jupiter in Pioces, etc." 
The positions assigned to the planets are obviously, Bodin holds, 
characteristic of a mercantile and philosophical nation and could not 
belong to so warlike a people as the Romans. 

* Cf. also his works on witchcraft and sorcery, esp. the Deiiunu>- 
ntanu, described in Baudrillar^ op, cit., pp. 183 tt teq. 
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repudiates the social expediency of duelling, and de- 
clares that since belief is not subject to compulsion,^ 
force is but an indifferent instrument for the main- 
tenance of uniformity in religion among the citizens. 
Yet he will not concede the expediency of tmlimited 
freedom of expression; when a religion is once defini- 
tively established for a people, then further discussion 
of it should be prohibited under heavy penalties, 
since, he observes, there is nothing so true and good 
that diilful talkers cannot make it appear doubtful. 
The recent extravagances of the Anabaptists in Ger- 
many serve as an illustration of the danger of per> 
mitting eloquent agitators to have free rein. The 
right of the citizen to bear arms, also, is one of the priv- 
ileges which Bodin regards as promotive of sedition and 
as therefore to be closely restricted by the sovereign. 

But none of these various specific measures is to 
bim so important, in a philosophical view of the 
causes and preventives of revolution, as the careful 
study of the underlying and permanent characteristics 
peculiar to each state and people, and the adaptation 
of institutions to these peculiarities. Most significant 
in this respect, he holds, is the influence of the physi- 
cal environment. The political and social bearings 
of climate and topography, he thinks, have never been 
scientifically analyzed, and accordingly he makes 
them the subject of a long and careful investiga- 
tion in both the Method and the Republic.' This 

1 Cam «a rit in hominibtu iiuitk via me sktura ut ad aliquid 
uwatieDdam aponto dnci velit, oogi nolit — Lib. IV, cap. viL 
'Me&odut, cap. t; De RepMka, Lib. V, cap. L 
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study, though in places decidedly weak in the 
light of modern physiology and history, is never- ' 
theless conceived and executed in the true scientific 
spirit, and it fairly justifies his claim to originality.^ 
According to latitude national characteristics vary 
thus: northern peoples excel in bodily, physical 
strengUi, southern peoples in craft and genius. The 
peoples between the extremes excel each extreme in 
the specialty of the other ; hence, as embodying the 
mean, the middle peoples are beat adapted to control 
politics and maintain justice. Fighting power is 
shown by histoiy to have come chiefly from the north 
(witness the Scythian, Varangian and Swiss body 
guards of southem monarchs), philosophy and abstract 
speculation in general from the south, and political 
and legal science from the intermediate regions.* 
Distinctions by lon^tude are worked out in the same 
way, but with hardly so positive conclusions : in gen- 
eral he finds that western nations have more of the 
characteristics of the northerners, and eastern peoples 
more resemblance to those of the south. Topo- 
graphical differences also express themselves in na- 
tional peculiarities, the most important fact here being 

* Both Plato and Aristotle had touched on the distinctioni between 
peofdea Bccording to situation, but neither had elaborated the idea. 
Cf. The Lam, V, end, and The Poliiiet, IV, tL 

* The middle has been tlie seat of the great empires (t.g. Rome), 
which have been able to extend their swaj bj conquest more to the 
aouth than to the north. He finds corroboration of his riew in the 
demonstration that the English conqnered the French in war, but not 
the Scotch, and that on the otiier hand the French generally got the 
better of the English in diplomacy, but were worsted in that field by 
the Sp»n]ah. 

Tot. n. — I 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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elevation. Between mountains and plains he finds 
as clear distinotiooa as between norUiern and southern 
latitudes. 

But while Bodin ascribes to the physical environ- 
ment an important influence on national character 
and institutions, he guards carefully in this case, as 
in his discusnon of the influence of the stars, against 
any strongly fatalistic implication. In the conduct 
of government and in legislation heed must be paid 
to the feelings and prejudices which depend upon 
materif^ surroundings ; but this does not mean that 
there is any absolute limit fixed by the latter. On 
the contrary, the form of government or legislation 
judiciously directed can have a determining influence 
on popular character. A resolute tyranny can make 
a strong people weak and spiritless; or a popular 
regime may develop political ability in a nation that 
has formerly been slavish and oppressed. Material 
influences, therefore, must be carefully considered in 
any view of political institutions, but their effect 
should be, not to paralyze, but to stimulate, the in- 
telligence of the statesman. 

7. Principles of Govemmmt and Adminiitration 
While the greatest distinction of Bodin as a politi- 
cal philosopher lies in those broad doctrines of sover- 
eignty and of the transformations of states that have 
already been described, his work abounds also in dis- 
cussions of the problems of practical policy — of 
those subjects which lie in the field rather of govern- 
ment than of the state, as he distinguishes the concepts. 
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His conclusioiia are Btrictly conformed, however, to 
the requirements of the fundamental dogmas of his 
system, and the subjects which he discusses aie in 
most cases those which are of vital contemporaneous 
concern to the French monarchy. 

The essential elements of government, as distinct I 
from the sovereign, are a senate, or advisory council, J 
and a body of magistrates. The senate he conceives ' 
to be an indispensable organ in every state, whether 
monarchic, aristocratic or popular ; ^ but its function 
involves no participation in sovereignty, and the pre- 
tensions to such participation that are made on 
behalf of the parliaments and estates-general in the 
monarchies of his own day, Bodin is at the greatest 
pains to refute. Magistrates he classifies in a two- 
fold manner : first, those endowed with imperiumf or 
the authority to issue commands, as contrasted with 
those whose functions are purely ministerial ; and 
second, those whose duties are general and permanent 
as contrasted with those who are appointed merely for 
the execution of a specific task.* The fundamental 
question in connection with magistrates is their rela- 
tion to the sovereign and his law.' Bodin*s conclusion 
here is that when the sovereign's command contra- 
venes the law of God or of nature, the magistrate is 
not bound to obey ; when it contravenes the law of na- 
tions (titf gentium) or the law of the land, obedience is 

> De Rtptibliea, Lib. HI, cap. i. 

' Ibid., cap. ii and iii. Bodin points ont tliat bistorically the per- 
mftnent magistracy, with full powen, developed out of the syBtem of 
temporary officials appointed by the sovereign for particalar tasks. 

■ Lib. in, cap. iv. 
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obligatory. The possibility of troable in the working 
of this doctrine, due to the uncertainty of the "law 
of nature," is fully appreciated by Bodin, who admits 
the great diversity of opinion as to the content of 
that law. He conceives, however, that moral iniq- 
uity will always raise in the virtuous magistrate's 
mind a doubt that is to be respected;' and he enjoins, 
furthermore, that where there is a difference of opin- 
ion in the magisterial body on a given point, there 
must be no factious resistance of one or few officials 
to the judgment of the majority, since there is 
greater peril in blocking the wheels of government 
than in the transgression of natural law at an obscure 
point. But whatever the conception of magisterial 
duty when the question of morality is raised, there 
is no possible ground for hesitation when the ques- 
tion is merely that of the interest of the state; 
here the sovereign's command is binding, enturely 
regardless of the subordinate's view as to its expedi- 
ency. In the field of politics proper, then, the su- 
premacy of the sovereign will is not to be questioned ; 
and this doctrine is clinched by the dogma, that in 
the presence of the sovereign the powers of all mag- 
istrates are suspended.* 

The important economic problems involved in gov- 
ernment and administration are treated by Bodin in 
connection with the prevention or regulation of revolii- 
tion. A prime cause of sedition is to be found, he be- 

1 "Optima ert eaatio sapientam qui Tetast id faoere quod dubitas 
instam sit necne." 
* Lib. Ill, cap. TJ. 

DiaNizccbyCoOgle 
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Heves, in great inequalities of wealth, but he dismisses 
with contempt the communistic doctriues of Plato and 
More.* Compulsory equality of wealth, especially 
of landownership, he points out, implies limitation 
of population ; but such limitation he regards as an 
evil, since the more populous states are always tiie 
more prosperous. On the question of usury, on 
the other hand, Bodin holds to the ancient belief: 
the taking of interest is a social evil, promoting 
speculation and hence gross and unreasonable ine- 
qualities of wealth, and he regrets the tendency 
which he detects to tolerate low rates, since these, 
he thinks, will be merely an entering wedge for the 
great abuses of the system. The finances of the state 
he treats with considerable fulness,' both as to sources 
of revenue and methods of admimstration. Of the 
seven sources of revenue which he specifies,* the 
public lands and trade are most particularly dis- 
cussed. As to the former, he goes fully over the 
ground that had long been a subject of controversy 
among pubUcists, and sustains the doctrine of a dis- 
tinction between the public domain and the private 
estates of the sovereign monarch, with the former se- 
cure against alienation. Trade impresses him as on 
the whole an undignified instrumentality of revenue 
for a sovereign, and indeed as incompatible, in its 

1 Be Ten nihil m&gii pestiferam ao perniciosiim nqofttione iUa 
bonorum ac ipe Dovarum tabnlanim cogitari possit. — Lib. V, cap. iL 

» Lib. VI, cap. iii " De ^r»rio." 

■ThoMvenare; public lands ; apoik of enemies; gifti of ftieads; 
qootu and oontributiona of allies; trade (nterealura) ; dutiet on im- 
ports and exports ; taxation of subjecte. 
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petty forma, with good social position even among 
subjects. That, especially since the discovery of the 
Indies, princes have found it convenient to supple- 
ment their incomes by this means, he does not deny ; 
but he seems relieved to be able to state that the 
King of Portugal is the only monarch who notori- 
ously derives a large revenue from mercantile opera- 
tions. Yet seeking profit from legitimate commerce 
is not the worst fault that a monarch can exhibit ; ' 
and of all mean kinds of traffic, none seems so con- 
temptible to him as the traffic in offices and dignities, 
which is scandalously prevalent in royal circles.' K- 
nally, Bodin's consideration of the economic side of 
public policy includes a learned and lucid ezpoEdtion 
of the coinage, with a vigorous dennaciation of the 
practice of debasement.* 

A function of administration which he thinks has 
never received treatment proportionate to its impor- 
tance is that of treaty making with other sovereigns. 
The chapter devoted to this subject^ embodies an out- 
line sketch of that body of principles and practices 
which was soon to take form as international law. 
His classification of treaties and description of the 
processes through which they come into being need 
not detain us, but it is interesting to note the stress 

' "Ego, vero, si statueDdam mihi sit, prindpem iDen»torem nolo; 
Bia optio detur, tnercatoram malo qnam t^uinuin, et pfttrlcios Tiros 
negotd&ri quam pnedari." 

* "Nullum soididiua, nullum tnrpiua, nullum detestabilios mmgis- 
tntnum et bonoram mercatura." 

* Lib. VI, cap. iii. 

* Lib. V, cap. vi : " De iure f«cisli deque ftederibui et puis actioni- 
bua inter pcpulos aanciendU oc muniendia." 
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which be puts upon good faith in observing them. His 
standpoint here is the law ol nature, which preacribea 
the keeping of agreements ; and his attitude is wholly 
different from that of Machiavelli. Yet a full con- 
sciousness of the wide divergence between theory and 
practice in the matter is indicated by his dictum that 
the surest guarantee of treaties is that the terms be 
as fair as possible, and by his citation, with approval, 
of the remark of the Consul Plancius : Neminem popvr 
hem diutius ea ctmditione esse posse cuius eum pceniteat. 
In conclusion, some light is thrown on Bodin's gen- 
eral theory of government by his earnest plea for such 
an institutioji as the Roman censorship.' Both the 
statistical and the disciplinary functions of this office 
he regards as indispensable to good government. The 
enumeration of the people and the ascertainment of 
their social and economic condition are of the highest 
importance for the proper administration of the rev- 
enue and police systems: nor can the objection be 
regarded that the census violates the privacy and 
exposes the business relations of the individual ; no 
one whose life is what it should be can object to such 
a degree of publicity. The restoration of the moral 
discipline of the censorship, moreover, Bodin conceives 
as most desirable in the modem state, especially in 
view of the fact that the authority of the pater fa- 
mUias has lost its strength and efficacy, and. the eccle- 
siastical control over conduct, exercised by the Pope 
and the clergy, has through abuse been brought into 
disrepute and to the verge of extinction. Referring 
» Ub. VI, cap. I 

■ DiailizccbyCoOgle 
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to the diBciplinaiy authority exercised by the Calviuist 
elders (antiquos) in the Sniss cities and the opposition 
it has aroused, he lays it down peremptorily that either 
censors must be established or the ecclesiastics must 
be permitted to exercise the censorship ; for in no case 
can so necessary yet so peculiar a function be satis- 
factorily discharged by the ordinary magistrates. 

8. Bodin's Place in the History of JPolitical Theories 
That the philosopher who shaped the system 
sketched above must occupy an important position 
in the general history of politics goes without saying. 
As to the precise nature of this position opinions have 
varied somewhat. Janet seems, to have been but 
little impressed with Bodin's philosophy and to have 
regarded it as an ambitious but unsuccessful attempt 
to improve upon Aristotle, Bluntschli and Gierke 
have attached greater significance to it, and in this 
respect their feeling has been shared by Hallam and 
Pollock. Baudrillart, whose exhaustive study of 
Bodin has greatly influenced all later students, was 
naturally enthusiastic about the subject of his essay, 
but still his appreciation often ran into a minor chord, 
and with characteristic French spirit he lamented 
Bodin's ineffective style. On one point, however, 
there is substantial and well-founded agreement 
among historians and critics, and that is, that Bodin 
brought back political theory to the form and method 
from which it had gone far astray since Aristotle, 
and gave to it again the externals, at least, of a 
science. Machiavelli had, as we have seen, taken 
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Bome steps in that direction. Bodin completed the 
movement which the Italian initiated. In Machia- 
velli the method of historical research and contem- 
porary observation was fully appreciated, but in ita 
application it became little more than mere empiri- 
cism, and produced rather a body of principles for 
the practical conduct of government t^n a theory 
of the state. Bodin supplied, from the stores of bis 
systematic philosophy, precisely the factors which 
were lacking in the Florentine's make-up, and, with- 
out neglecting the principles of political practice, so 
grouped and correlated and generalized them as to 
present a comprehensive political science — Staatelehre 
as well as PolitiJc. It is true that the Aristotelian 
Politics furnished many, if not most, of the categories 
which constituted the framework of Bodin's political 
science ; but it is equally true that those concepts on 
which the French philosopher laid most stress and 
which gave its peculiar character to his system — 
sovereignty, the distinction of state from government, 
the influence of climate — were either slighted or 
wholly unknown in the system of the Greek. More- 
over, the clMm of originality and independence for 
Bodin is supported by the very fact that the historical 
method was common to him and Aristotle. For in 
philoaophy based on history, the accident of chronol- 
f^y must profoundly affect different systems. The 
later writer has necessarily more history from which 
to generalize. Nineteen centuries separated Bodin 
from Aristotle — centuries replete with striking so- 
cial and political phenomena. That any of the 
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Greek's principles could be approved by the French- 
man is a great tribute to the former's genius ; that 
so many were modified or rejected is the surest basis 
for the renown of Qie latter. The influences which 
are most apparent where Bodin diverges from Aris- 
totle are those of Roman history and law, Jewish 
tradition and recent European history. 

In respect to the relation between politics on the 
one hand and ethics and theology on the other, Bodin 
corrects Uie Machiavellian conception of a total sev- 
erance, and takes the middle ground in which here, 
as elsewhere, he believes truth is to be found. God 
and justice he assumes to be facts controlling political 
life and institutions, but he does not investigate 
closely the manner and extent of the control. A 
belief in a supernatural being be thinks important 
for the welfare of a state, though the details of the 
creed do not impress him as of great importance; 
and there is something Machiavellian in his dictum 
that as between superstition and atbebm, the former 
is preferable horn the standpoint of political science.* 
Justice and the moral law also are assumed by Bodin 
as fundamental to political science, and he works out 
an elaborate scheme of harmonic proportion which 
he thinks more accurately represents the principle of 
jiistice than do the geometric and arithmetic propor- 
tions set forth by Aristotle.' But this part of Bodin's 

^ Ntun soperstitio qaantaqae fnerit homines tamen in legnm ac 
magiBtratuom meta et in mntois viUa officiis eontioet; impietM 
ftntem adrenni nnmina omnem ex tmimo peowndi metom penltai 
eyellit — De RepuUica, IV, vU. 

* Ibid^ VI, vL 
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philosophy is accidentAl rather than essential. His 
real work, admirably accomplished, is to set the theory 
of the state and the science of government once more 
where Aristotle had placed it, on a foundation of his- j 
tory and observation, and by the side of, not depend- i 
ent from, the sciences of ethics and theology. It is 
no discredit to tiie French philosopher that after lus 
death his method of treating politics suffered nearly 
two centuries of eclipse, through the prevalence of 
the a priori and deductive systems introduced by - 
Grotius and Hobbes. In Montesquieu Bodin found i • 
a worthy successor, and the dominant philosophy 
of the later nineteenth century placed itself once 
more within the lines which were marked out by 
these two. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CATHOLIC COKTROYER8IALI8TS AND JURISTS 

1. The Catholic Reformation 

Bodin's political philosophy had its source and 
inspiration in social and intellectual radicalism. Ke- 
jection of the influences that had determined medi* 
teval institutions and beliefs was the substantial 
characteristic of his spirit in politics, as it was the 
characteristic of Protestantism in creed and worship. 
For the maintenance of mediaeval ism in political 
thought, as against the appeal to primitive Chriatianr 
ity by the Protestants and the rationalistic spirit of 
Bodln, we must turn to the great body of able de- 
baters who sustained the cause of the old church 
against the innovators and upheld the Papacy as the 
symbol and guarantee of conservatism. 

As has been stated above,^ the progress of the 
Protestant revolt led eventuf^lly to the summons of a 
general council. In both its convocation and its pro- 
ceedings the Council of Trent reflected unmistakably 
the political and ecclesiastical confusion that sur- 
rounded it. The expediency of holding a council, the 
place where it should meet, the form and order of 
procedure, the amount of recognition, if any, to be 
accorded to the adherents of Uie reformed creeds— 

ip.0. 
1S4 
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these and many other questions involred the initiatioa 
of the council in a tangle of diplomacy that affected 
every court and every diocese in Europe. ' The funda- 
mental isaues about which all the complications cen- 
tred were those that had been familiar to the Middle 
Age — whether Pope or council was supreme in the 
church, and what line divided spiritual from secular 
power. Strong as may have been the inclination of 
Pope Paul III toward such doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
reforms as should heal the schism in the church, he 
omitted no precaution against such a constitutional 
outcome as that of the Coimcil of Constance.* The 
papal policy was triumphant in this respect, and 
botii the procedure adopted and the decrees enacted 
at Trent left the supremacy of the Pope practically 
intact.* As to the relation between spiritual and 
secular jurisdiction, the council made no specific jxo- 
nouncement, but incidentally to the decrees on refor- 
mation many evidences were found by the lynx-eyed 
secular lawyers of a tendency to encroach on a 
domain not ecclesiastical,' so that France never 
formally accepted the work of the council. 

The purpose of those who promoted the conciliar 
movement had been twofold: first, to secure from 
a generally recognized authority a definition of 
doctrine on the points at which the most violent 

* See Political TTitorit*, Anatnt and Mediaval, p. S6S. 

* Cf. Se«sion XXV, Decree on Beformatiou, chap. xxL In Water- 
worth, Decreet of lie Council of Trent, p. 277. 

* E^. the rule prohibiting duelling pnacribee m a penalty of viola- 
tion the conflRoatian of the ofFender'g property. Sm Waterworth, 
p. 274. Cf. Bangener, Biiioire dn Concile de Trente, II, 889 et leg. 
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attacks of the Refonners had been made, and thus to 
bring about a formal condemnatioa of the Protestanta ; 
and second, to abolish those abuses in administration 
and discipline which had furnished so strong a justifi- 
cation for the reforming movement. In accordance 
with this scheme the acts of the Council of Trent 
dealt systematically on the one hand with doc- 
trine and on the other with discipline, and the 
l^islation as a whole constituted a code which 
gave a great access of strength and unity to the 
old church in its conflict with Protestantism. In 
the matter of doctrine, the chief points insisted 
upon by the Protestants were explicitly declared 
heretical, and the ancient but Dl-defined views on 
which the council took its stand were cast into the 
form of precise and rigid dogmas. In the matter of 
discipline, the inveterate practices of a corrupt and 
simoniacal nature connected with the bestowal and 
holding of benefices were abolished, a high degree of 
moral and intellectual fitness was prescribed for the 
clergy, and a host of detailed injunctions imposed 
upon the bishops the necessity of a strict personal 
regulation of the religious and moral affairs of their 
dioceses. Not the least significant article of the 
legblation was that requiring the establishment of 
seminaries for the education of priests.' The igno- 
rance and incompetence of the inferior clergy had 
been a conspicuous item in the charges brought by 
the Beformers against the old order ; and now that 

> SeMion XXin, Decree on BefonukUon, ohap. xrilL Water- 
iroith, p. 187. 
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ihe church was fully committed to a lastii^ conflict 
wiUi those whom it denounced as heretics and schiii- 
matics^ it was particularly important that the ortho- 
dox intellectual equipment of the whole hierarchy 
should be insured. 

The refonnation enacted by the Council of Trent 
was carried vigorously into effect by the papal curia, 
with great tonic effect on the whole ecclesiastical 
system. A noticeable check to the spread of Prot- 
estantism characterized the decades succeeding the 
coundL The renewed strength of the Catholics was 
the resultant, of course, of many causes in addition 
to the work of the council. The only one of these 
which it is important to notice here is the activity 
and influence of the Jesuits. This order, founded 
just before the first meeting of the Cotmcil of Trent, 
began about the time of the final meeting ' to make 
itself clearly manifest in the affairs of Eiu-ope. 
Whatever may be said as to ^e fundamental prin- 
ciples and the practical working system of the 
Society of Jesus, there is no room to doubt its as- 
tonishing efficiency in sustaining the cause of the 
Roman Church against the Protestant heretics. It 
can hardly be a mere accident that in the heated 
controversies centring about the reUgious wars in 
the latter half of the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth century the ablest and most dreaded 
protagonists of the Catholic cause were Jesuits.* 

I The firet meeting wu 1646-1547 ; the Ust, 1562-1668. 
■ For Ml excellent monofp«ph on this mbject, see Erebs, Du 
polititck* PvbtizMk dtr Jetvilen und ihrer Qtgner m den letxten Jahr- 
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There must have been in the syatem of the society 
something that either specially developed or specially 
attracted the ability that the cause demanded. A 
view of political theory dnring this period requires 
some attention to the doctrines put forth from the 
side of the reformed Catholic organization, and in 
considering these the writings of prominent Jesuits 
occupy the field almost exclusively. Their treatment 
of popular sovereignty and tyrannicide has already 
been referred to, and their most radical yet philosoph- 
ical representative as to these questions, Mariana, has 
been considered. We have now to examine othar 
aspects of their philosophy. 

2. Bdlarmm and Barclay 

Of the controversialists who sustained the Catholic 
and papal cause in the period of the Catholic reformat 
tion, perhaps the ablest and certainly the moat influ- 
ential was the Jesuit cardinal, Eobert Bellarmin 
(1542-1621). His Disputations covered systemati- 
cally all the prominent issues of the time, theological, 
ecclesiastical and political, and constituted a formi- 
dable arsenal of arguments, which was freely drawn 
upon by the lesser supporters of the same cause. In 
this work he sets forth at some length his theory in 
reference to forms of government and sustains the fol- 
lowing propositions; first, that of the simple forms, 
the most excellent is monarchy ; second, that of mon- 
archies, an organization in which the authority of the 

ttknttn vor Avthnu-K de* drttMigjOkrigen Kriega. Halletche Abhand- 
tungen zur luuertn OetekiclUe, Heft 26 (1890). 
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monarch is modified and limited by organs represent- 
ing the aristocratic and democratic systems, is prefer- 
able to simple absolute monarchy ; and third, that 
regarded in the abstract and independently of all 
particular circumstances, the simple monarchy is with- 
out qualiBcation the best. The "mixed form," to 
which he attributes relative excellence, owes its utility 
merely to the fact of the corruption of hiunan nature. 
Disregarding this fact, monarchy pure and simple 
most be given the first place. With these ideas 
Bellarmin makes a rather vigorous attack on Calvin 
for the preference given by the latter to aristocracy.* 
The whole purpose of Bellannin's discoflsion of the 
forms of government is to reach a conclusion as to 
that which is best for the church. His conclusion is 
of course that the church should be monarcbically 
governed, and that divine sanction of the papal mon- 
archy was directly given in the establishment of the 
Petrine authority and succession at Rome. Like all 
the Jesuits, Bellarmin sustaios in the most unquali- 
fied way the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Pope. 
But more significant is his doctrine as to the rela- 
tion of the spiritual to the secular authority. In his 
JDisputations he lays it down with the utmost distinct- 
ness that the Pope has by virtue of his office no 
direct authority whatever in secular affairs,' and 
that it is no function of his to depose monarchs or 
to make or abrogate laws. Yet he holds that each 
of these acta and others even more sweeping may be 

> BeUarmin, Opera, Tome I, Conk IH, Lib. I, cap. 1-4. 
• Opera, Tome I, Cont m, Lib. V. 

TOL. II. — X 
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performed by the Pope, and must be perfonned by 
him, when the salvation ot souls is concerned. This 
conclusion and the reasoniog by which it is sustained 
are identical in all respects with that of the more 
moderate supporters of the Papacy in the controver- 
sies of the Middle Ages. 

Bellarmin indeed made no contribution to the 
philosophy of this matter, although the support 
which he gave to the revived mediseval theory caused 
a great sensation in both Protestant and Catholic 
circles. Indeed, his views as here set forth were not 
acceptable to the papal court itself. His elaborate 
and explicit denial to the Pope of direct authority 
in temporal afEairs excited suspicion at Rome, and 
Pope Gregory XIII put his work on the Index. In 
a later work, the IVeatise on the Power of the Pope 
in Temporal Affairs,^ Bellarmin's distinction between 
direct and indirect authority in seculars is left aside 
and all stress is laid on the demonstration that, 
because popes, councils and theologians without num- 
ber have ascribed temporal authority to the Papal 
See, any denial of such authority is out of the ques- 
tion, and is inconsistent with orthodox Christianity. 

This later work of Bellarmin was written in 
response to the teaching of William Barclay, a Scotch 
refugee in France, who, though a devout Catholic, 
was not a Jesuit. Barclay's attitude was that of 
ant^onism both to the anti-monarchic doctrines of 
Protestantism and Jesuits and to the exa^^rated 

* Traetalut de Potatatt Sttmtni Potttifieit in Rebut Tttiyiondibii*. 
Opera, Tome V. 
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pro-papal doctrine o£ the latter.* He represented the 
discoDtent felt hj many good Catholics with the 
assaulta directed by the Jesuits against the supporters 
of royal authority. To him the theory of popular 
sovereignty when sustained by the Jesuits was quite 
as dangerous as the same theory in the hands of the 
Cfdvinists. His positive doctrine was that of secular 
monarchy by diviae right. ' His theory presented, how- 
ever, nothing novel. The controversy between him 
and Bellarmin reproduced almost exactly, save for 
the later precedents and autliorities adduced, the 
arguments employed in behalf of royal and papal 
supremacy respectively in the latter centtuies of 
the Middle Ages.' But the prestige of the Papacy in 
temporal politics had dwindled almost to insignifi- 
cance by 1600, while the power of the national 
monarchs had enormously expanded. Hence, with 
all the air of reality which was given to the preten- 
siona of papal authority by the excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth and Henry of Navarre, the contro- 
versy carried on with such vehemence and learning 
by Barclay and Bellarmin produced the impression of 
a mere academic debate, with but slight relation to 
actualities. 

The question on which controversy raged at this 
time with the intensity of unmistakable reality was 
that concerning the right of tyrannicide. The Gun- 

* Bkfclay'a chief works were u follows: De Regno el Regtdi PoUt- 
tate adverttu B-uehaaanvan, Brulvjn, Bouekerium el relit/uc* MonarcAo- 
machot; and D» Pote»taie Papa. The latter ii in Goldast^ Monarchia, 
UI. 

* Politick Thetriei, Ancient and Heditesal, pp. 178 et teq,, 215 et leg. 
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powder Plot of 1605 and the assassination of Henry 
ly of France in 1610 were attributed to the teach- 
ings of the Jesuits by their adversaries. On account 
of the odium excited against the Society of- Jesus the 
provincial assembly of the order at Paris formally 
repudiated Mariana's De Rtge, in which the right 
of tyrannicide was so boldly propounded.* In the 
extreme and violent practical development of anti- 
monarchic doctrine Bellarmin had of course no part, 
though his relative depreciation of royalty afforded 
some measure of support to the projects of the fanat- 
ics. Barclay, on the other hand, found in the like- 
lihood of such subversive movements as actually 
occurred a strong support for his demonstration that 
the divine right of royalty was the sole effective basis 
for social and political order.* 

3. ^xaiiah Jurists and MoraJists 

The nearest that Spain ever came to making im- 
portant contributions to political philosophy was in 
the sixteenth century, through a somewhat remark- 
able group of theologians who worked in the field 
of jurisprudence. This period has been called the 
Golden Age of European jurisprudence, and it was 
characterized by the iimovating activity of such influ- 
ential thinkers as Cujas in France and Bolognetus in 

1 ThiB was in 1006. Sm Kreba, op. cit., p. 49. 

* Baiclaj'a work agniDst the monarohomacha waa writlea with 
particular reference to Scottish and French ooD^tioos before IWO. 
After the Msossination of Henrj IV Blackwood, another GallieiMd 
Scot, wrote in the same strain aa Barclay. See Figgis, The Divine 
Rigkt ofKiagt, pp. 130 et Btq. 
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Italy, through whom the spirit of humanism was 
injected into the theory and practice of the Roman 
law. Spanish thought reflected but little, however, 
of the humanist influence, and seems to have been a 
product chiefly of that great expansion of dominion 
which accompanied the career of Charles V and the 
discoveries and conquests in the New World and the 
Indies. The list of distinguished names in the ju- 
ristic literature of Spain during this period includes 
Vasquez, Soto, Victoria, Covarruvius, Molina, Ayala 
and Suarez,' of whom all but Ayala were primarily 
theologians. From the standpoint of poUtical phi- 
losophy their works are of interest principally for the 
discussion of those broad doctrines of public law that 
lie about the boundaries of ethics and politics. With 
the detailed commentaries on private law we have in 
this place no concern. 

It was in the treatises of these writers that sys- 
tematic moral philosophy began to take form out of 
the mass of casuistry that had accumulated about 
the practice of the confessional. The law of nature 
assumed the character in which it became so widely 
influential through the work of Grotius. The law of 
nations (hts gentium), also, in the hands of the 
Spaniards, began to take on a modern aspect. 
Far-reaching questions of political justice and ex- 
pediency were brought to the front by the contact 
with new lands and new peoples. The right of 

> For parturalara about tiiese men see Hallani, European Literature, 
Put n, chap, iv, and Ealtenborn, Die VorlAufer det Rago Grotiut, 
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Uie Europeans to seize the lands and otber posses- 
sions of the Indians and to subject their persons 
to slavery was taken up for debate, bringing in its 
train a great number of minor questions in respect to 
just cause and just conduct of war. Soto and Vic- 
toria elaborately refuted the doctrine that the Indians, 
being infidels, were without rights as against Chria- 
tian nations, and Ayala, who served with the Dxike 
of Parma in the Netherlands, sketched in rather full 
outline a theory of the rights of the war.' 

The foundation of the philosophy which is set 
forth in all these writers is the theory of justice, of 
rights and of law that was formulated by Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom are taken by all alike the defi- 
nitions- and classifications of law and the important 
distinctions of mw nature and ius gentium. The 
method and style also of Aquinas are followed by the 
Spanish jurists, who thus both by the content and 
by the form of their systems prolonged the record 
of scholasticism. Yet through them chiefly it was 
that the large fraction of the civilized world whidi 
clung to tlie Roman church became familiar with 
the ideas which were to be for centuries dominant 
in political theory. A supreme and immutable law 
of nature, changeless by God himself, a ius g&itiunif 
through which private property and slavery were 
introduced, a state of nature antecedent to the state 
of corruption, and thus affording the type of per- 
fection for all actual societies, — these constituted 
the first principles common to all the systems. With- 

' For the heads of chapters of hia work, see Hallam, toe. ctb 
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oat regard to the various shades of distinction amoi^ 
the different philosophers who sustained and de- 
veloped these principles, we may devote some specific 
attention to the work of that one of them who by 
general consent was the equal, if not the superior, of 
all the rest in intellectual and moral strength and 
casuistical subtlety. This was Francisco Suarez, the 
Spanish Jesuit. 

4. Suarez on Lmo 

Of,' the voluminous product of Suarez's literary 
activity his Treatise on Law and God the Legislator ' 
is all that need be studied to understand his political 
philosophy. This work, while primarily devoted to 
jurisprudence, expresses nevertheless in its plan and 
scope, as well aa in its details, the attitude of the old 
church in respect to the interrelationship of theology, 
ethics and politics, and the broad principles of con- 
servatism in each of these fields. In spirit and in 
method the philosophy of Suarez is that of the 
Scholastics. He assumes consciously no more inde- i 
pendent task than that of correlating and interpreting 
the doctrines which had by authority been made part 
of the Christian creed. His intellectual endowment 
and sympathies were very similar to those of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the Treatise on Law is essentially a 
development and exposition of the sections on law and 
rights in St. Thomas's Summa Theologica. Where 
Aquinas is clear, Suarez has no task but to repeat and 

' TVocfodM de Ltgibui ae Dto Legiilatore, published in 1618. I 
iuve used a new edition pabliahed at Naples, 1872. 



further illnBtrate his dicta ; whra% Aquinas is unclear 
or incomplete, it is Suarez's aim to clarify and supple- 
ment; where Aquinas takes an untenable position, 
Suarez reverently and with the subtlest distinctions 
and discriminations proves that the master must have 
meant something different from what he said. 

However unsatisfactory and unfruitful this subser- 
vience to authority may appear to the modem mind, 
the system which is presented by the work of Suarez 
as a whole is not less dignified — and who shall say 
less truthful ? — than the systems of Hegel and 
Spencer, which have been bo mnch more acceptable 
to a rationalistic age. The TVeaiige on Law has for 

I its basis the broad conception that all moral beings 
— that is, all beings endowed with reason and free 
will — are determined in all their relations by law. 
These relations may be grouped as theological, ethical 
and political, and these groups have a unity in the 

mature of law itself. In defining law in its most 
general sense, Suarez follows Aquinas closely, though 

Iwith some modification : it is " a just and permMient 
precept, applying to a community and sufficiently 

I promulgated." ' Emphasis is laid, as by St. Thomas 
and AegidiuB Romanus,' on the volitional element in 
the concept. An act of will is essential, though a 
dictate of right reason is no less indispensable. The 
classes of law also are those of St. Thomas — eter- 
nal, natural, human and divine. The resources of 

> Lex est commnne pneceptum, iatitnm >c stAbile, sufficienter pro- 
maJgatucn. — TmcUOut de Legibnt, Lib. I, cap. zii, sec. 2. 

* See Political Th^criti, Ancient and Mtdicevat, pp. 193-101, 211. 

Doiizccb, Google 
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Suarez's dialectic are Beverelj taxed to adjust all the 
classes to the requirements of his general definition;^ 
hut the scholastic method and terminology, in which 
he is an adept, enable him to escape from all the 
intricate entanglements in which he finds himself. 
The ten books of his treatise deal with all the va- 
rieties ol law, with interpretation, custom and privi- 
lege, with Canon law and the law o£ the Old and 
the New Dispensation. For our purpose it is impor- 
tant to consider with some care only his treatment of 
natural law, which is the basis of ethics, and human 
law, whidi embodies the chief principles of politics. 

To the theory of the law of nature ilez naturaUs or 
tiw naturcUe ') Suarez devotes much attention, present- 
ing the doctrine on which theology was to stand in 
the rising debate over the basis of morality. Natural | 
law is that law implanted in the human soul through ' 
which right is distinguished from wrong. Its source 
is God the Creator, and its end is the good of the 
creatm'e. Against the doctrine that the law of 
nature is indicative merely, showing but not enjoining 
what is right, Suarez maintains that it is both indica- 

' For example, see the elaborate word-Bpinaing through which 
the Ux alema ia prOTeil to be really lav. — II, i-iv. Hia prime 
resonroe ia usually authority. Thus for the designation of the eternal 
lav as ^ " Hufficit usus Banctornm et sapientam in tali mater in." — II, 
i, 4. And again, for his aaBuinption that the Ux naturatit is true lex, 
be rests on the "communi sentenda noo solum doctorum sed etiam 
canonum et legnm." — 11, v, S. C/. also II, vi, 5: "Lex naturalis 
est propria lex; ita enim de ilia loquuntur et sentiunt omnes patros, 
tbeolc^ et philoBOphi." 

* He distinguidies very preciaely between lex and lui, hut co&cedea 
that usage has made the employment of the latter in the sense of the 
former in many cases ineritable. See I, ii, esp. aeo. 0. 
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tive and imperative — that it embodies not only a 
judgment of human reason, but also a command of 
God ; in other words, it is law proper.' Conceding that 
Ijfing would be wrong whether God prohibited it or 
not, Suarez holds that in fact God has prohibited it 
— that his command and the judgment of human 
reason in the light of nature have always coincided 
as to what was right and what was wrong in conduct, 
and that, therefore, natural law is properly divine 
law, with God as the lawmaker.' 

This body of law embraces various classes of 
principles and precepts, of which the most general 
and fundamental are present immediately to the con- 
sciousness of every man and cannot be ignored, while 
others, derived from these by intellectual processes, 
may never be known to men of inferior capacity.* 
In the former category Suarez places the Golden 
Rule and the injunctions of the Decalogue; in the 
latter the prohibition of fornication, of usury and of 
un3U3t price. But however its precepts are classified 
and to whatever extent they are apprehended , the law 
o f nature as a whole constitutes a code of conduct which 
is the same for all times, for all places and for all con- 
ditions of men, and which, as the command orTFod, 
cannot be deviated from save at the peril of e' ^iud 

'n,Ti,4. 

* The question debated at great length hj Ockam — whettiei it ii 
posnble for God to command wh&t is not in Mcord with right rekson, 
e.g. to remore the negatives from the Decalogue — is discossed in 
it Tii 12-lS, and is ansverad by a very striking doctrine ascribed to 
Cuetanos. 

* . . . ignorari poesimt iDTincibiliter, pnasertim a plebe. — II, 
riii, a. 
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d amna tion, even to those who know nothing of Rave- 
lationT l^his law, m6reover]|"ls ' fmmutable ; no one 
of its precepts may be modified or dispensed from by 
any human power, even the papal (etiamsi pontifida), 
and no injunction of human law, whether tits dviie or 
ius gentium^ has any force to modify the obligation of 
the law of nature. 

This conception of an inflexible code, willed by God, 
manifested through the light of nature and interpreted 
by reason, exhibits the completed development of the 
idea on which Plato placed himself in his ethical 
system.' The rigidity of Suarez's system, as expressed 
in its abstract principles, is very materially modified, 
however, in his treatment of questions of a more 
practical character. While he insists that the pre- 
cepts of natural law are in themselves immutable, yet 
he admits thai modifications relating to the subject- 
matter {materia) to which the precepts apply may 
remove their binding force. Thus the obligation to 
return a thing held on deposit ceases when the cir- 
cumstances have become such that the return would 
bring danger to the state. Again, though God him- 
self may not, strictly speaking, grant dispensation 
from the precepts of the natural law, he may, by 
virtue of bis proprietorship (dominium) of all created 
things remove the subject-matter from the field of 
the law's operation. It is by this principle that the 
command to Abraham to slay Isaac is reconcUed with 

' Dkimua negari non pove secuDdnm fldem quin transgreMio l^ii 
natanlis sufficiat ad teteroum lUmnationeiii, eUkmsi omnia super- 
natuntUa lex ignoretor. — II, ix, 2. 

■ C/. Political Theoria, Andent and ifediaoal, p. 27. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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the prohibition of the Decalogue : the killing of laaae 
would have been an exerciae of God's proprietary 
right over his creature, not a violation of natural law. 
On similar grounds the dispensation from the keeping 
of vowa and oaths is explained aa not involving any 
in&action of morality. In general, despite the rigor- 
ous and exact form in which the law of nature is cast 
in the abstract conceptions of its content, the dis- 
tinctions and qualifications which are later introduced 
bring the moral code into practical harmony with 
those systems which claim an origin not in the will of 
an omniscient and all-wise supernatural being, but 
merely io the conclusions of human reason. 

The adaptation of the strict law to the practical 
life of men by Suarez is greatly facilitated by his 
treatment of im gentium. This law of nations he 
sets in sharp contrast to the law of nature, and thus 
secures a field to which he can assign any principles 
that are hard to fit into the latter system. Private 
property and slavery, for example, he makes no 
attempt to explain as in accord with natural law. 
Community of goods and liberty are "natural," by 
consent of all the authorities, and hence the almost 
universal institutions inconsistent with these he com- 
fortably disposes of by clasaifjong under the ius gen- 
tium} The distinction between ius naturcUe and ius 
gentium is primarily that between what is morally 
rfecessary and what is socially expedient.' The pre- 
cepts of Hie law of nature are inevitable deductions 

» II, riii, 4. 

* Tbia distinction b worked out at great length in II, zvii-x^ 
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from nature ; those of the law of nations are merely 
the concmrent judgments of all or nearly all peoples. 
The former are divine in origin ; the latter are human. 
To disobey the former is wrong always and every- 
where ; to disobey the latter is wrong only when and 
where they have been incorporated in the institutions 
of the land. 

This insistence on the distinction between im ge»r 
Hum and ius naturale was an important element in the 
opposition of the theological to the rationaUstic school 
of jurisprudence at this time. In the latter the ten- 
dency was strong to identify the two bodies of law, 
giving to morality a basis merely in the common 
experience and judgment of mankind. But more 
significant for the history of political theories is the 
contribution of this idea of the ins gentium to the 
development of the already rising science of interna- 
tional law. Suarez'a elucidation of the content of tiie 
ius gentium expresses very clearly the substance of the 
new body of principles. In it he includes those rational 
practices that have arisen out of the inherent unity of 
mankind that makes itself felt amid all the diversity 
of states and peoples.^ Here belong the regulation of 
commerce and other forms of intercourse between 
states, the formalities of war and peace, all manner 
of treaties, etc. Though clinging characteristically to 
the ancient dogma that the state is the " perfect " 
community, Suarez nevertheless declares, with earnest 

' Hnmanum gawu, quBntantTlB in varioB popnloB et legna diviBnin, 
semper hsbet otiqntun uniutem non solum Bpeoiflcun sed etiam quad 
politicam et moraleiu. — II, xiz, 6. 
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iuconaiBtency, that no state is so self-sufficing eis to be 
free from the need of interconrse with other states ; 
and from this fact has arisen — throu^ custom {ustis), 
however, and not from nature — the conditions which 
aie the basis of international law. 

5. Suarez on QovemmerU 

The theory of natural law embodies the doctrine of 
Suarez as to the foundation of politics in theological 
and ethical dogmas. The superstructure of his po- 
litical theory is reared in his discussion of positive 
human law.' In the power to enact law, which 
includes all the lesser powers of jurisdiction and 
administration, he sees the essential principle of all 
political institutions, and his demonstration of the 
existence and rationality of this power not only 
embodies the doctrine familiar to scholastic juris- 
prudence, but also manifests the influence of the 
conditions which produced Bodin's theory of 3over> 
eignty and of monarchy. 

The initial question is as to the power of man to 
prescribe rules of conduct — laws — to man.* If all 
men are by nature free, how shall one have authority 
over another ? Soarez answers, with Aristotle and 
Aquinas, that man is a social being, that life in 
society is " natural " to him ; but social life (com- 

1 Thongh in SuBrez's tiieory all Uw ia eeaenti&tly " poaitire," i.e. 
Mt by the 'will oE a superior, he admits, neverthelesa, the distdnctiou 
between that which is made known immediately by " nature " and cus- 
tom, and that which ia immediately prescribed by a de&nite being, 
whether divine or human. 

* Utrnm sit in hominibns potestu ad 1^^ ferendaa. — m, i. 
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munitas) Decessarily implies some regulating power, 
and this power must be in human hands, because it 
is not " natural " for men to be governed politically 
by angels or by God directly.* The doctrine of 
Augustine and Gregory the Great, that human gov- 
ernment was introduced on account of sin, Suarez 
thinks can be true only as to coercive and not as to 
directive power ; for every community, even that of 
the angels, exhibits a gradation of its members, 
at least in respect to dignity and influence, and this 
gradation involves the relation of superior and in- 
ferior. 

Assuming, then, that hnman governmental power 
is rational, in whom is it naturally vested ? Not, 
Suarez answers,* in any single man, for the reason 
tiiat all men are equally free; not even, as some 
one might suggest, in Adam and his descendants 
by primogeniture;' for God conferred upon Adam 
merely domestic, and in no sense political, authority. 
The only depositary of the supreme power that has 
a basis in natural right is the whole community, not 
any individual whatever. For a state is not a mere 
aggregation of human beings without order and with- 
out physical or moral unity, but a group of men 
constituted, either by special act of will or by gen- 
eral consent, into a social body for a common polit- 
ical end, and possessing thus a moral unity that 

' Qaia homines natnt&liter non gubemantot politics per angelos 
neqoe immediate per Denm ipsum. — TTI, i, 6. 

» III, ii. 

■ Suarez here anticipates a theoiy later mode prominent bj Filmer. 
Bee injra, chap. tU, sec. ?. 
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necessarily implies a regulating authority. Such a 
society without some general contjroUing power is 
logically inconceivable ; ' and as such power is in no 
specific individual, it must necessarily be in the whole 
society. 

Here we have the theory of popular sovereignty in 
a form ^.Imost identical philosophically with that later 
set forth by Rousseau. It is the full fruition of the 
seeds embodied in the familiar dicta of Roman juris- 
prudence, tjiat all men are by nature free and equal, 
and that the people are the source of law. But 
Suarez follows the Roman influence still farther and 
provides for the nullification in practice of the popular 
sovereignty that he has set up in theory. Looking 
at the supreme power as primarily the power to 
enact law, he can very easily endow the people with 
facilities for divesting themselves of their treasure. 
As the supreme power of the community had its 
source in the consent of men to form a society, so it 
may be alienated by a like act of will.* Thus Suarez 
opens the way for his demonstration of the familiar 
ecclesiastical dogma, that while monarchic govern- 
ment is on the whole the best, the monarch's power 
is in all cases derivable, not from any divine grant, 
but from the consent of the people.* Once given, 
however, this consent binds the givers to subjection 
indefinitely, save in case of injustice and tyranny. 

I Natarali rationi repu^at, deii congregation em hnmaaftin, qns 
per raodum uniOB corporis politici nniatnr, et non habere aliqnun 
potest&tem commonem cui ^goU de commanitate parera teneantnr, 
— ni,ii,4. 

• m, iii, 6. • in, iT, 1-6. 
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The further development of this doctrine, whereby 
the intervention of the Pope for the correction of 
secular acts endangering soula is duly justified, it is 
not necessary for us to follow. Suarez presents 
merely the long familiar dogmas of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and papal supremacy which were now 
being so vigorously revived in the interest of the old 
church. Like Bellannin, Suarez explicitly denies to 
the Pope all direct power in political affairs outside 
of his own temporal dominions, but only to empha- 
size the indirect power through which the supreme 
interests of religion are to be conserved.^ 

In the detailed exposition of ultimate lawmaking 
authority {potestas condendi leges civiles) Suarez 
rounds out a conception that is closely analogous to 
sovereignty in Bodin'a theory ; and like Bodin, more- 
over, Suarez, while fully recognizing the legitimacy 
of popular and aristocratic governments, in which the 
supreme power b exercised by the whole or a part of 
the people in whom it naturally inheres, is chiefly 
interested in the monarchic form and tends often to 
confound prince and legislator. His ideal is the 
absolute monarchy of the times, and his illustrations, 
so far as he makes appeal to contemporaneous condi- 
tions, are drawn chiefly from Spain. As explicitly 
as Bodin he denies the character of law to the enact- 
ments of subordinate princes, provinces and cities, 
and ascribes it exclusively to the commands of those 
who have no temporal superior.' Again, like Bodin, 
he finds a limit to the supreme power, not only 

> III, Ti, 2 and 8. * ni, ix, ptuiim. 

TOL. II. — L 
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in the laws of God and of nature, but also in other 
fundamental principles. Bodin, as we have seen,' 
had recourse to certain vague Zegres imperii; Suarez, 
resting on his consensual theoty as to the constitu- 
tion of a supreme legblator, more logically finds the 
limit in the fonn and condition under which the trans- 
fer of power was made by the community.* There is, 
he says, a virtual contract between prince and people, 
through which the character of the grant is determined, 
and the terms of this contract may be expressed either 
in written documents, or in the custom of the land. 
This explanation is much more satisfactory than 
Bodin's, though it places Suarez fully in line with the 
contract theorists of the anti-monarchic school, with 
whose spirit and methods he manifests in general 
little sjnmpathy. 

The restrictions placed upon human legislation by 
divine and natural law find, of course, elaborate expo- 
sition in Suarez. Primarily, here, he follows Aquinas 
in recognizing that political sovereignty is indepen- 
dent of the faith or private character of a prince,* and 
that the laws of an infidel or an immoral sovereign 
are prima facie binding upon all his subjects. A 
valid ground for disobedience is to be found, not in 
the quality of the legislator, but in that of the law. 

1 Supra, p. 101. 

* . . . Sequitur . . . etiam in principe aupremo esse hanc potes- 
fattem eo modo, et inb ea conditions, sub qiu data est et tranalata per 
communitstem. . . . Qnia luac eat veluti conrentio qiuedam iiit«r 
cororannitatem et principem, et ideo potestM recepta non sxoedit 
roodum donationia vel oonventiouia. — III, iz, 2. 

•ni,!. 
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A civil statute that contravenes natural justice is 
ipso facto void; for in the hierarchy of the laws the 
precepts of nature are higher botii in source and 
in effect than those of any merely human power.^ 
The great end of political action is to make men 
good, and to this end the lesser utilities of social life 
must be subordinated. Against the doctrine, which 
be ascribes to Machiavelli,* that the chief end of civil 
legifllation is to preserve and augment the power of 
the state, and that whatever conduces to this end is 
justified irrespective of its moral quality, Suarez 
enters an emphatic protest.' The utmost that is pos* 
rible in civil law is in some extreme cases to permit, 
but never to enjoin, what is wrong.* 

Of all the great array of concrete and special topics 
which are considered by Suarez in his discussion ol 
civil law, a brief reference to a single one will throw 
much light on the general trend of his philosophy. 
The question of taxation {tributum) was, in his day, a 
question of burning importance, and was closely in- 
volved in the whole theory of the absolute monarchy. 
When the feudal revenues of the chief European 
kings had become hopelessly inadequate to the de- 
mands of the imperial policies that characterized the 
times, and no satisfactory system had been evolved to 



> Ciun o^ lex natnnlis dt lex D«i . . . non potest lex oinlie 
eontn Slam prsTalero ; debet ergo eeae de re hooesta aeu connnteneA 
ntiooi nAtarali, aliu lex non erit. — III, xii, 4. 

*III,xii,2. 

* " . . . omnino fain et erronea eat." 

*Legea ergo civiles non pnecipiunt iniqua; interdnm Tero per- 
mittont ant tolerant ad maiora mala vitanda. — III, xii, 5. 
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supplement the deficiencies, questions o£ finance as- 
sumed great prominence in political debate. In the 
early seventeenth century Spain had already entered 
upon her decadence, largely because of defects in 
her financial system, and England was just at the 
beginning of that struggle over taxation which was 
soon to bring revolution. It was natural, then, that 
legislation reacting revenue should engage the at- 
tention of a philosopher like Suarez. 

The abstract principle that the imposition of taxes 
must he conformed to the canons of justice he estab- 
lishes with his usual dry formalism. Of more partic- 
ular interest to ua is his examination of the question, 
whether the consent of the subjects is essential 
to the justice of a tax.' This seems a somewhat 
modem topic for so medlssval a work as that of Sua- 
rez, but the immediate source of the debate was the 
existence of a Spanish law requiring that no new tax 
should be imposed except with the previous summons 
and consent of the realm {nisi prius convocato regno 
et illia consentientibtia), and the contention of some 
that this provision embodied, not merely a precept of 
local expediency, but a broad principle of natural 
law. Suarez states this claim only to refute it. His 
method affords no ground for holding that consent of 
the payers is essential to justice in taxation. " This 
opinion ... I find neither in common, canon or 
civil law, nor in the ancient authors ; and therefore I 
do not think such a condition necessary of natural 
r^ht." There is nothing, be argues, essentially evil 
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in the possession by a prince of power to impose 
just taxes at his discretion. Moreover, tlie general 
consent hy which the sovereignty was vested in a 
monarch covers the special authorization to raise 
revenue just as it does that to declare war, to build 
roads and bridges, etc. If a state is really monarchic, 
full power to raise money must be in the monarch, 
and any participation by the subjects can be only the 
result of a benevolent concession by him. 

This attitude of Suarez is entirely characteristic of 
the theological Catholic jurists, whose preoccupation 
was, in their doctrine of popular sovereignty, much 
more to secure a ground for the subjection of mon- 
archs to the moral and spiritual dominion of the 
ecclesiastical power than to promote popular demon- 
Btratious against the political autocracy of the kings. 

6. Campcmdla 

To complete the notice of the political doctrine 
that prevailed in the ranks of good Catholics, some 
attention may be given to a philosopher who stood 
entirely alone in his time, and whose system is indeed 
unique among the philosophers of all time. Thomas 
Campanella (166S-1639) was a Dominican friar of 
southern Italy. Intellectually he was wholly out c^ 
relaticm to the normal spirit of his order, and found 
satisfaction in the ideas that had spread through 
Europe as the particular characteristics of the Renais- 
sance. The general system of philosophy which he 
formulated was of a strongly materialistic type, with 
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hardly concealed leanings toward pantheism.' But 
with all the rationalism and materialism which per- 
meated his thought, he never deviated from the pro- 
fession of the strictest regard for the creed and 
practice of the Catholic cdiurch. The unique chai' 
acter of his system appeared in thiii close union of 
materialism with a narrow Christian theology. Cam- 
panella insisted always on a synthesis of philosophy 
and theology that had a particularly novel and gro- 
tesque effect in his treatment of politics. 

The political doctrine presented in his systematic 
philosophy' is a rather confused collection of dogmas, 
many unexceptionable in clarity and practical worth, 
many vague and mystical, representing a vein that 
runs through all his thought. What is most distinc- 
tive and striking in his politics may be found best, 
however, in hb Utopian work, The CUy of Sol ' {Cim- 
tas Solis). This is in literary form a description of 
an hitherto unknown commonwealth by a Grenoese 
sailor. In substance, however, it presents, first, the 
ultimate philosophical principle on which Campanella 
explained nature and history, i.e., that all the pheno- 
mena of each could be summed up under the three 
principles, power, intelligence and love ; second, a 
blending of Platonic with mediieval monkish ideas in 

> Sm his RealU PhBosophia EpUogistiea, in foar p^rts, b«Ktiiig 
respectively of "The Nature of ThingB," "Ethioe," "Politics" and 



* In Redit PhaosnpMa, Put III. 

■ Appended to Part III of the RetdU PhUomphia. Translated, with 
a few omiasiciiia that are not indicated, in the Tolutne entitled Idetd 
CommonviealiiM in the Library of (Jnirersal Knowledge edited by 
Henry Morley. French nnexpnrgated version in the (Suvret elmuiti. 
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tiie conception of social organization ; and thirds the 
conception of papal autocracy as the ideal of political 
organization and goTenunent. 

The City of Sol is represented as an absolute 
monarchy whose ruler is designated as Sol. This 
chief of the state is named for life by a college of 
magistrates, who combine, as does the chief himself, 
both political and religious functions in their official 
character. It needs, of course, no great penetration 
to discern that Sol's election, tenure and duties are 
precisely those of the Roman pontiff, according to the 
views of the extremist supporters of the papacy. 
For his chief ministers Sol has the three, " Fotentia," 
" Prudentia," and ** Amor." The first is in charge 
of all that pertains to war, diplomacy and whatever 
requires the application of physical force ; the second 
superintends public instruction, the fine arts and 
public works; the third has in charge all that per- 
tains to the perpetuation, preservation and physical 
improvement of the people. This administrative or^ 
ganization la merely an application of Campanella's 
metaphysics. Besides this system of magistrates, the 
constitution provides for two assemblies, one consist- 
ing of only the magistrates, who are of course at the 
same time priests, and the other including all the 
people. The first of these assemblies possesses all 
authority in legislation and in appointments to office; 
the second is limited substantially to passing on 
questions of peace and war. 

While this scheme of constitutional organization 
9 the general philosophy of Campanella and 
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his theory as to the indissoluble union of secular and 
religious functions, his scheme of social orgaDization 
and action follows veiy closelj the projects of Plato 
and Sir Thomas More. Campanella recognizea abso- 
lutely no family institution and no individual prop- 
erty. The life of the citizens is lived in common and 
they eat at common tables, although the grades of food 
Tary according to the merit of the different classes of 
people. Like Plato, Campanella recognizes three of 
these classes, though the three do not correspond 
strictly to those of Plato, the middle class having for 
its characteristic the modem function of industry 
rather than the ancient function of military activity. 
The assignment of citizens to their respective classes 
is provided for as in Plato ; that is, the priest-magis- 
trates, which correspond to Plato's philosopher^guar- 
dians, are able through the strict supervision of the 
whole life of the citizens to determine with perfect 
certainty in what class each member of the state 
properly belongs. 
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CHAPTEB V 

BVaO GB0TIU8 

1. ProUstofU Frecursors of Orothis 

Twelve years after the publication of Suarez'a De 
LegSms there appeared at Paris a treatise which, 
though no more learned or logical than that of the 
Spaniard and little different from it in many of ita 
conclusions, was destined to have an enormously 
greater influence on the development of juristic and 
political theory. This was the famous work of Gro- 
tius on The Law of War and Peace. To the great 
Dutch jurist and his work has been attributed by 
general consent the foundation of the science of inter- 
national law, in which is to be found the perfect 
fruit of the doctrine of the law of nature. Without 
detracting from the just fame of Grotius, it is neces- 
aaiy for the careful student to point out the currents 
tiiat were manifesting themselves in various philosoph- 
ical diannels before he wrote and that set straight 
toward the system which he presented. 

In the preceding diapter we have seen how exten- 
sively the law of nature and the law of nations were 
developed by the Catholic jurists. The substance of 
their doctrine was entirely in line with that of Gro- 
tius, both in general scope and in much of the detaU. 
They wrought over the material transmitted by the 
i« 
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medisBTal doctors of theology and presented it with 
all the paraphernalia of scholaaticism and with the 
sanction of the Koman church. But to a very large 
and very intelligent part of the European public at this 
time scholasticism and all its works were becoming 
intensely distasteful, both through religious and 
through humanistic influences. Where this was the 
case the jurisprudence and incidental politics of the 
Spanish school could get no hearing and could pro- 
duce no effect If any development of natural or 
international law was forthcoming, it would have 
to be through philosophy that bore the impress of 
I^teatantism or of humanism or of both. Grotins 
happily combined the requisite qualifications in both 
respects and received the glory that was the just 
reward of the combination. But before his day there 
were jurists who failed of securing this glory, not 
because they failed to detect and set forth the same 
principles which won distinction for him, but because 
their Protestantism was much more conspicuous than 
their humanism and because the bias and method 
of their theological training set almost as impassable 
a barrier to the spread of their influence as that which 
hedged in the Catholic philosophers.^ 

The particular line followed by these Ihx)testant 
juriBts in their treatment of the law of nature was 
that marked out by Melanchthon,^ to whom they aU 

> The Protestftnt precunors of Grotins are treated in Ealtenbom, 
op. eit^ cap. Tii ; Abtheilung IT of thig work contains abridged reprints 
of the treatises of three little-known jurists who wrote on the iiw 
nofuns, Oldendorp, Hemming and Winkler. 

* 5upra, p. 16. 
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referred with reverence. The content of the law of 
nature is to be found, thej held, in right reason, 
supplemented and directed by the explicit injunctions 
of God in the Decalt^pie. The precise relation between 
the divine and the purely human elements in this 
law constituted a fundamental problem for the phi- 
losophers, who traced out with much elaboration the 
atepa by which all the social virtues were deducible 
from the revealed commands of God.' The law of 
nature received at their hands the form of a pretty 
well defined code and thus gained much in concreteness 
and in assimilation to their general conceptions of law. 
Winkler, whose work* makes a perfect transition 
from Melanchthon to Grotius, enumerates twenty-one 
articles in which the law of nature is comprehended 
and on which the natural rights of men {iura juttura- 
Ua) are based. His list includes the precepts of revet^ 
ence for God and other religious duties, of self-respect 
and love of the human kind, of all the common fam- 
ily and social viM.ues, and of such political virtues as 
love of country, recognition of liberty and equality, 
and '^ liberality or community of goods" {Ixberalitaa 
aeu communio bonorum). Here appears very clearly 
tiiat confusion of the moral virtues with legal rights 
which was to figure so prominently in the later theo- 

' Cf, Oldendorp, wbo traces raoet of tfae excellenoies of the Roman 
]ftw to tho TwelTe Tables, which he says were taken over from the 
Greeks, who in turn had derived their principles from the Hebrews 
and titns throngh the Decalogue from God direct Ealtenbom, op. 
etc, Abth. II, p. 26. 

'Prine^nomm Tvrit Libri V; Ealtenbom, loc. eti., esp. pp. 4B 
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ries of natural law and to play ao large a part in the 
revolutionary movements of the next two centuries. 

But the Protestant jurists distinguish as carefully 
as the Catholics between ius naturce and ius gaitium. 
The list of natural rights just given is in the field 
of what Winkler calls ius naturce prina, which is 
entirely distinct from ius naturce posteriitSf or ius gen- 
Uum. Natural rights are eternal and immutable — 
not to be changed even by God himself.* But the rules 
of tus gentium are of human and not of divine origin. 
They became necessary because of the transgression 
of Adam. Prior to that, as Winkler explains, the ius 
naiura priua was sufficient and men lived under it 
without conflict, but after the division of families and 
races, subsequent to the fall, a body of rules became 
necessary in order to regulate the relations between 
these, and thus arose ius gentium. The end of ius 
gentium is to protect and maintain ius naturcB. On 
this purpose are based all the principles and practices 
that have arisen among nations in connection with 
war. This conception of ius gentium, which appears 
with the utmost diatinctnesa in Winkler, illustrates 
particularly well the tendency, which through and 
after Grotius became predominant, to designate by 
ius gentium., not the rules of private law common to 
all or many nations, but rather the rules of public 
law by which the relations between nations were 
regulated. 

Without dwelling further on the work of the Prot- 

* Inn natarklift eue nterna, imtnutabilia, adeo at nee ft Deo inutarl 
posaitit, cam sint Dens ipse. — Winkler, op. cit. Lib. Ill, cap, viii. 
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eatant precuraorB of Grotius, it is evident that their 
philosophy was in subatantial accord with that of the 
Catholics so far as general tendencies were concerned. 
The two bodies of thinkers, though following meth- 
ods that were materially different, reached prac- 
tically the same resulta. European jurisprudence as 
a whole was in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies moving toward an extensive readjustment of 
the lines on which both public and private morality 
were henceforth to be tested and developed. Objec- 
tive conditions, both material and intellectual, were 
in 1625 favorable for a decisive revelation of this 
movement and for an effective appeal in its behalf, 
and the man was at hand who was as well aa possible 
qualified to make both revelation and appeal. 

2. 7%e General Conditiotis of his Work 
The profound irapreaaion made on the contempo* 
raries of Grotius by his treatise on The Law of War 
and Peace^ and its continuing influence on the publi- 
cists of succeeding generations are commonplaces of 
literary history. What factors contributed to produce 
these effects are not altogether apparent to the modem 
reader of the volumes, and must be sought to a con- 
uderable extent in conditions external to the work in 
itaelf. 

In the first place the personality of Grotius insured 
for whatever he wrote an extraordinary respect from 

> I>t lure BtUi ae Pacit Libri Trti. I Iiktq nied the text ud 
abridged tranalation of Whewell, Cambridga Univeroity Press, 1868. 
The tmulatiou is not always trusttrorthy and must be used with 
cuition. 
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the men of his own time. From infancy almost he 
had been a noted personage in the learned circles of 
northern Europe. Bom of an aristocratic Dutch 
family at Delft, in 1583, and enjoying all the advan- 
tages of most careful training, he became noted in 
early childhood as an intellectual prodigy. At eight 
years of age his Latin verses attracted attention out- 
aide of hia own family; at twelve a Greek ode of 
Pindaric quality in honour of the Prince of Orange 
won plaudits from the most erudite of a time when 
classical erudition waa almost a fad ; and at fourteen 
he crowned a university career at Leyden, under the 
guidance of the great Scaliger, with astonishing dem- 
onstrations of proficiency in mathematics, philoso- 
phy and jurisprudence. The way to distinction in 
scholarship and in public life lay clear before him aa 
he matured, and he assumed quickly a place that 
proved his precocity to have been based on no evanes- 
cent mental endowment. Editions and translations 
of obscure works of antiquity, with a considerable list 
of I^tin odes and tragedies, preserved and enhanced 
his reputation as a classicist, while an early recognized 
preeminence at the Dutch bar, together with his cel- 
ebrated work on The Freedom of the Sea {Mare 
LAerum) and other studies in public law, established 
his fame as a jurist. At thirty-three, after holding 
various judicial and diplomatic posts, he became the 
chief administrative officer (Grand Pensionary) of 
West Friesland and Holland. In this position he 
became prominently implicated in the civil dissen- 
sions in the Dutch Republic that centred about the 
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theological disputes between Gomarists and Arminians 
and the economic and political antagonisms between 
the commercial aristocracy, headed by John of Olden- 
Bameveldt, and the agricultural and industrial masses, 
to whom Maurice of Nassau looked for support. 
Grotins, sharing the defeat that cost Olden-Bameveldt 
his life, was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, but 
soon succeeded in escaping to France. There, under 
the patronage of Louis XIII, he resumed his literary 
career, and there he produced, in 1625, his greatest 
work. The misfortunes which brought him to France 
served no less than the prosperity of his earlier life in 
Holland to attract attention to bis writings. His 
favour with royalty in France was not destined to con- 
tinue long. With Richelieu he could find no modus 
Vivendi, and accordingly he accepted an invitation 
of the Swedish court, where the enlightened Osen- 
stiema gladly welcomed him. As Swedish ambas- 
sador Grotins returned to Paris, and served there for 
nine yeara, till 1644, the year preceding his death. 

Besides the fact of his remarkable intellectual per- 
sonality, the general spirit of theological liberalism 
that pervaded all the works of Grotins appealed to a 
lai^e and now rapidly growing body of thinkers and 
secured a respect for bis opinions that was not neces- 
sarily based on their intrinsic soundness. That he 
was a devout Christian there can be no doubt what- 
ever, or that he was wholly free from the narrowness 
and intolerance that, in the heat of the century-long 
conflict precipitated by Lutber, had necessarily come 
to characterize Catholic and Protestant combatants 
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alike. His general attitude waa somewhat like that 
of Bodin ; ' he willingly recognized and appropriated 
what was rational in the doctrines of either side, but 
he showed noUiing of that spiteful spirit in which 
were conceived the systems of the Jesuits on the one 
hand, and of the Calvinist tmd Lutheran theologians 
on the other. The age of rationalism was in fact at 
hand, and Grotius, however miwillingly, promoted its 
coming. It was not his learned and ponderous dis- 
quisitions on theological themes that won the venera- 
tion of his public, but his groping after a standard of 
moral and political conduct that should avail for all 
times and all peoples, regardless of the particular 
religious creed of the Christian. 

The need for such a standard was emphasized to all 
reflecting spirits by the trend of political movements 
in Europe in the early part of the seventeenth centiuy. 
Though in several countries civil dissension based on 
the differences between Catholic and Protestant still 
continued in forms more or less intense, the religioiu 
element in the controversies tended steadily to become 
insignificant as compared with purely secular issues. 
Even in Germany, where the Thirty Tears' War broke 
out in 1618 on a relipous quarrel, the development 
of the struggle brought soon into the foreground the 
political and dynastic controversies of the leading 
princes, and from the devastation of all central 
Europe was derived little more than the full con- 
sciousness, certainly not a settlement, of the fateful 
rivalry of Hapsburg and Bourbon. \ The whole history 

* Supra, p. 82. 
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of the religious wars was evidence that the Chrifitian 
precepta of charity and mercy had no power to miti- 
gate the hoiTora of war between those who difEered 
as to the manner of worshipping Christ, and the early 
years of the Thirty Years' War afforded a renewed 
demonstration of this fact.'' It was this that suggested 
to Grotius, whose nature was peculiarly mild and hu- 
mane, the importance of grouping into a S3^tem the 
hitherto but little considered principles by which war 
could be rationalized and even Christianized. In bis 
Introduction to The Law of War and Peace he says : 

I saw prevailing throi^boat the Christian world a license 
in making war of which eren barbarous nations wonld have 
been aehamed; reoouise being had to arms for slight reasons 
or no reason ; and when arms were once taken up, all rever- 
eooe for divine and human law was thrown away, just as if men 
were thenceforth authorized to commit all crimes without 
restraint.' 

About this central purpose of defining the rights 
of war were readily shaped the various other ele- 
ments, suggested by his juristic training and his 
diplomatic experience, which made his work an intro- 
duction to the newest branch of public law. For the 
foundation of his system he bad to reshape the con- 
ceptions of ius naturale and ius gentium, as alone 
embodying legal rules of universal validity. In the 
development of the system he had to determine with 
precision who could properly be a party to a public 
war, that is, in whom was vested the sovereign power 
in a state ; what were the grounds and the formalities 

> Frol^[onieDk, sec. 28, Whewell's tmulation. 
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throu^ which a condition of war came into existence; 
and what were the formalities and the facts through 
which a condition of peace was restored. Thus his 

Iwork involved vital questions of ethics and politics as 
well as the particular problems of international law, 
and the just fame which attached to him as the founder 
of the latter science gave by attraction a greatly en- 
hanced weight to his leas distinctive doctrines in the 
former fields. He became a venerated authority to a 
whole school of political philosophers, whose theories, 
following what was an accidental rather than an es- 
sential feature of his work, systeraatically relegated 
politics proper to the position of an addendum to a 
broader science — the law of nature and of nations.' 
A final element in the reputation and influence of 
Grotius's work is doubtless to be found in his style 
and method. He illustrates in these respects the 
best and the worst features of the reaction against 
scholasticism. On the one hand, the philosophical 
jargon and the endless more or less empty logical 
refinements under which any deviation from author- 
ity was concealed by the later mediasvals find no 
place in his work. His enunciation of principles is 
clear, straightforward and concise, and appeals to the 
intelligence of the untrained as well as of the trained 



1 From Fufendorf through a long seriu of philosophera the rabric 
nnder which political theorj wu found was: De tare Natttnt et 
Gentium. The Germang, after escaping through the Kantian move- 
ment fiom the domination of the old Latin forma, preserved the spirit 
of the ancient system by their works on Nalurrecht ; and in Scotland 
until quite raoently economics, politics and ethics were all embnoed 
in tile sphere of certain aniTersitj chain of " natural law." 
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reader. Nothing could be put more effectively than 
the justification and first principles of hia system as 
they stand in the Prolegomena. It is the strength 
and simplicity of hia style that has preserved the work 
of Grotiua in the esteem of generations down to the 
present day. To his contemporaries, however, an 
effective appeal was made by a device which has in 
later days become repulsive, namely, a prodigious 
mass of quotations, more or less accurate and more 
or less pertinent, from ancient authors, — " philoso- 
phers, historians, poets and orators," — sustaining and 
illustrating, presumedly, tiie doctrines which he is set- 
ting forth. His assumption that the content of natural 
law is to be gathered in part from the opinions of 
such men affords a plausible ground for the incorpo- 
ration of all this matter; but to the modem mind it 
seems like a barren display of learning, not more 
useful, save as an evidence of a transformation in 
taste, than the elaborate citations from obscure saints, 
jurists and theologians which burden the pages of the 
Schoolmen.' 

The most infiuential and characteristic principles 
in the philosophy of Grotiua, so far as It touches 
political theory, may be grouped under the three 
heads,' the law of nature,Hhe law of nations, and W 
-^sovereignty and government; under these three 
heads, therefore, we may now proceed to consider 
them. 



' How litUe !■ lost to the power of tbe Law of War and Ptaee b; 
the omission of these qDotations, may be judged from WheweU's 
abridged transUtion. 
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3. The Law of Nature 

drotius's conception and treatment of the law of 
nature embody no features that had not already 
appeared in the systems of other philosophers. He 
presented a far less profound and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the subject than that of Suarez, for in- 
stance. But, on the other hand, the spirit and method 
of the Dutch jurist were far better calculated to 
make fruitful the practical application of the theory. 
His point of view was more that of pagan antiquity 
than of later philosophy — of Cicero rather than 
Aquinas.' Hence, though he failed to solve the ulti- 
mate problems of metaphysics and logic which were 
revealed by the subtlety of the Scholastics, he suc- 
ceeded in formulating a m^l and political doctrine 
that admirably satisfied the demand of enlightened 
minds to whom the theological system had become 
dis^teful. 

A suggestion of Grotius'a general tendency is dis- 
cernible in his employment of ius naturale rather than 
lex naturaiU to designate the law of nature. All the 
effort which Suarez expended in proving that this 
law was statutory — a command of God, conforming 
in all respects to the most rigid conception of lex — 
was ignored by Grotins.' -Conceding that natural 
law and rights, like all human relations, might be 
regarded as willed by the Creator,* Grotius looked 
upon the system, however, as primarily and imme- 
diatoly a product of human reason rather than of 

1 Frolegonieua, 12. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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any will. He recurred to an ancient conception in 
classif^'ing all law as (1) natural and (2) Tolitionali 
{iu8 voluntarium^), and he treated the terma as ex- 
clusive of each other. In the former, reason was the 
characteristic element ; in the latter, will : but obli- 
gation attached no more strictly to the one than to 
the other. Grotius chose deliberately the former 
species of law as the field of his investigations and 
looked to the cultivation oi this field as the noblest^ 
work of jurisprudence.* r 

The law of nature he defines as ''the dictate of 
right reason, indicating that any act, from its agree- 
ment or disagreement with the rational nature, has 
in it moral turpitude or moral necessity."' ^cts 
falling within this category are right or wrong ^wrs^ 
and are thus distinguished from those acts which 
become right or wrong because expressly commanded 
or forbidden by human or divine authon^/ This 
natural lawjs a bsolutely i mmutable, so that it cannot- 
be changed by God himself.* That -the Almighty 
should make right that which is by virtue of reason 
wrong, is as inconceivable as that he should make 
twice two something other than four. In the fact 
that man is endowed with the power of reason lies 
the clue to an infallible moral guide. This is the 

* The term commotily naed by preceding philosophers was lut 
pofitinwn. 

* Prolegomena, 31, 32. 

■ Ins naturale est dictatnm reotte rationis, indlcans actui alicni, ex 
«as conrenientia ant disconvenientia cum ipsa natura rationali inesse 
moralem tnrpitodinem aat necesaitatem moralem. — I, i, 10, 1. 

* Eat antem ius naturale adeo immntablle nt ne a Deo qoidem 
mntari queat. — I, i, 10, 5. 
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possession of man by virtue of hia humanity, not the 
peculiar privilege of any particular race or people. 
^ It IB in some sense independent of all conception of 
a supernatural power. The rational nature would 
guide men even if there were no God, or if he had 
no interest in mortal affairs.* That God has in fact 
bestowed a revelation of his wiIT upon certain men, 
does not place these above others bo far as natural 
reason is concerned. Pagans, infidels and atheists 
axe thus all enabled .to stand on the platform con- 
structed by Grotius. Yet the philosopher is himself, 
as already stated, a devout Christian and this his 
whole work abundantly shows. 

The dissociation of natural law from Bevelation, 
and especially the assertions, just referred to, as to its 
independence of God's will, drew upon Grotius the 
lively ire of ahe narrower theologians of all sects, 
and on the other hand gave great stimulus to the 
rationalizing spirit of the times. Despite his thoi 
oughly religious and Christian attitude, his ethical^ 
philosophy was, in fact, essentially that which was 
developed by Plato, the Stoics and Cicero. He waa 
wholly aware of the broad underlying" trend of hie 
system. In the Introduction to his work he dwells: 
upon this subject at length, declaring bis purpose 
to establish a new science on that foundation of 
rights and justice which is to be discovered, not 
in the fluctuating dictates of local or temporary 
expediency, but in the essential, universal and un- 
changeable quality of human nature. His primary 

I PralegomeDa, 11. 
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( 
I assumption ia Aristotle's, that man is a political or 
Bocial being, irresistibly impelled to live in inter- 
course with his kind/ The power to reason — to 
generalize — is also inherent in human nature, dis- 
tinguishing men from other auimala. The te at o f 
rightoess in human conduct^ therefore, is ra,tJonal 
conformity to the needs of so cial existencrf'(|No in- 
dividual and no nation can predicate moral excellence 
of that conduct which conduces merely to an imme- 
diate and individual advantage^ Self-interest, regard- 
leaa of the interest of other men, ia no rational 
criterion of right and wrong, just and unjuat Society 
— humanity — would be impossible under such a 
standard. The prescriptiona of a wider code are 
inevitably implied in the existence of the race, and 
whatever reason shows to belong to that code is the 
content of natural law. \ , 

Grotius thus places himself solidly in opposition to 
the doctrine of which he takes Cameades as the 
ancient mouthpiece and of which Hobbes was within a 
few years to become so powerful a champion, that all 
law, justice and rights have their ultimate source in 
utility or expediency. Of civil laws wA the r^hts \ 
based thereon — that is, the law of any particular \ 
state — utility, he admits, may be the occasion; but j 
the casat is to be found, proximately in the compact ) 
by virtue of which any particular state exists, and | 
more remotely in the natural impulse that renders \ 
social life inevitable, and the rational inference from / 
this, that compacts are not to be violated. Hu- 
man nature and reason, thus, constitute the original 
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fountain o£ all laws ; utility is accessory ; men form 
and maintain societies because it is their nature to 
do so, whether it is to their interest or not, though the 
special character of their social life is shaped by con- 
siderations in which interest and expediency play a 
large part.' Civil law, in other words, is immovably 
rooted in the law of nature. 

The plan and purpose of The Law of War and 
Peace did not require an exhaustive treatment of 
natural law in all its aspects. Grotius aimed only to 
set forth the relation of this law to the purposes, 
methods and results of war. But even this restricted 
design brought under discussion in fact substantially 
all the important topics of social and political ethics. 
He bad to demonstrate that war was in accord with 
natural law, under the principle of self-preservation j ' 
to determine the extent to which war by subjects 
against sovereigns was rational ; ' to define tiie right 
of private property in things and its incidents,* and 
the extent and incidents of rights over persons, in- 
cluding the questions of government, marriage and 
slavery ; ' and he had, finally, to lay down the broad 
prmciples of the obligation of promises and contracts.* 
On the basis of the conceptions on these fundamental 
topics which he found derivable from nature itself he 
proceeded to classify and judge the practices which 
prevailed in the conduct of war, and to formulate con- 
clusions which should rationalize and humanize them. 

^ Prolegomena, 10 *l i*q. * Lib. I, cap. ii; ef. II, L 

* Lib. I, o&p. It. ' Lib. II, cap. ii tt teq. 

* Ibid., cap. V. * lind^ cap. xi-xii. 
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That Grotius's fixed and eternal law of nature 
embodies merely his own personal ideal — wise and 
noble, indeed, but nevertheless purely subjective — of 
the principles which would conduce most- to the hap- 
piness of mankind, is apparent from his own treat- 
ment of the aources and the classification of these 
principles. ,The basis of the ius naturce he places in\ 
notions which aie so certain that no one can deny (' 
them without violence to his own nature — as clear / 
to every man as what he perceives by his senses.^'^ 
But it requires, as Qrotius himself admits, a proper 
condition of the organs of sense, as well as other 
necessary prerequisites, in order that knowledge given 
by the senses be not deceptive : hence not every man, \ 
but only the perfect or normal man, is immediately | 
conscious of the truths of natural law, and the stand- / 
ards of perfection or normality must be as diverse aw 
individuals themselves. It is perhaps with some con- 
sciousness of the difficulty here that, in proving his 
doctrine as to the true rights of war and peace, Grotius • 
resorts also to the opinions of philosophers and the 
testimony of historians.' A general harmony among 
the best minds of all times and places as to a given 
theory or practice must spring, he argues, from a 
cause of equal generality. This cause must be either 
that the accepted view is a necessary deduction from 

* Print^pia enim eine inns, ri modo animnm recto advertu, per b6 
patent atque evidentia sunt, ferine ad modum eorum quo sensibns 
eztemis percipimns; qni et ipsi, bens conformatis aentiendi instru- 
mentifl, et ri cetera necenaria adsint, non fallnnL — Prolegomftna, 89. 

* H« includes also poets and orators, but admits that the dicta of 
tbeae clasaes are employed chiefly for ornament Prolegomena, 47. 
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the principles of nature or that it is the deliberate 
choice of all men. In the former case the view falla 
properly under the law of nature ; in the latter, under 
the law of nations {ius gentium)} The tendency to 
coofose these two distinct bodies of um is censured 
by GrotJus;* but the chief value of the distinction \ 
which he seeks so laboriously to maintain seems to lie I 
in the facility it affords for sheltering his own opin-/ 
ions under tiie more dignified category of natural lawy 
Thus of two institutions which have equally wide sup- \ 
port in the approval of philosophers and historians, I . 
the one which he regards as reasonable will be paitf 
of the immutable law of nature, while that whiclu 
does not satisfy his judgment will be relegated to tfad 
inferior position of mere iu8 gentium. I 

He provides, moreover, in the further explication 
of natural law itself, for great latitude in the admis- 
sion of contradictory principles within the concep- 
tion, lua naiurak is of two kinds, (1) pure (merum) 
and (2) peculiar to certain circumstances {prcecepta 
qucB pro certo statu swU naturalia). The former 
characterizes the primitive state of nature, which is 
assumed to have existed prior to political association, 
and the latter characterizes the period of fuller 
development, though it precedes all civil law.' 
Through this simple distinction* Grotius is able to 

^ Prolegomena, 40. 

*Tbe tendency iru as old u the Romui imperUl jurists. C/. 
Ptiitieal TktoHti, A ncient and Mediitval, p. 126. Also see Toigt, Dot 
lut NaturaU, VoL I, pp. 811-316, 423 et teq. 

• Cf. n, viii, 1 snd 26. 

* The distinction is by no means original with Grotins, hnt is to 
b« found in all treatises on natural law from Aqainaa down. 
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bring both community of goods acd- private property 
under the head of the law of nature, and in numerous 
other instances to justify as "natural" institutions 
as diverse essentially as barbariam and civilization. 
The hypotheticiJ immutability of the iua naiurale 
loses, through this method, all power to restrict the 
subjective judgments of the philosopher. 

4. 77ie Law of Naiiom 

In the distinction just noticed between iua natardU i 
and tua gentium Grotius stood on practically the / 
same ground with Suarez.* The latter had, more-'f ■, 
over, indicated clearly enough that content for iua / i* 
geTitium which was the basis of international law.J ? 
But Grotius, approaching the subject from the 
special standpoint of the warlike relations of nations 
to one another, proceeded in fact to develop far more 
fully than either Suarez or any other predecessor all 
the principles of international relationships, wheiher 
o£ war or of peace. ' TTnder the influence of his ex- 
ample the meaning of vu$ gentium soon became nai^ 
rowed from " the law common to all or many 
nations " to " the law governing the intercourse 
between nations.** 

In early Boman us^e the term iua gentium had 
applied to the institutions of private rather than 
public law — to the customs in relation to property, 
contracts, marriage, etc., that prevailed among peoples 
not included within Boman citizenship. When 
under the Em[are practically all these peoples be- 

t Supra, p. 140. 
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came Roman citizens and the dual system of law 
became unified,' ius gentium survived as the designa- 
tion of an ideal hardly distinguishable from ius 
naturale. Mediaeval jmrisprudence, however, found 
in the diversity of peoples and institutions in Europe 
conditions strongly suggestive of those under which 
ius gentium had originally come into existence, and 
hence manifested a tendency to revert to the original 
meaning of the term. But at the same time, because 
the field of private righta was so entirely covered by 
the prescriptions of divine and natural, canon and 
civil law, tu8 gentium was often conceived to apply 
particularly to the customs Uiat characterized the 
intercourse of communities rather than of indi- 
viduals, and especially of independent political com- 
munities. War was the preeminent feature of this 
intercoiirse in fact, and hence the practices of war 
became a prime element in the ius gentium. Scho- 
lastic conceptions on this matter were lar^ly influ- 
enced by a passage compiled from the Boman jurists 
and transmitted by Isidore of Seville, in which ius 
gentium was so defined as to cover the broad prin- 
ciples of international relationships in war, but was 
distinguished from ius mUitare, which concerned it- 
sdf with the more technical military incidents of 
hostilities.' This distinction, however, was by no 

* Political TlttDnet, Aneitnt and Mediaval, p. 128. 

* lua gentium est sediuiii occupatio, tedific&tio, mnnitio, belln, 
captivitateB, MrrituteB, poaUiminia, fodera, paces, induciie, legatornm 
Hon Tiolandomm religio, oonnubia inter alienigemu prohibita, at inde 
ius gentium quod eo iure omnes fere gentes utuntur. lua militara 
eat belli infeieudi soleimitaa; fcederia fadendi nexua; aigito dato 
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means closely observed by mediaaval philosophy 
when the subject began to be discussed. Under the 
influence of the conflicts between Christians and 
Saracens various religious and ethical aspects of 
warfare received attention from ecclesiastics and 
jurists in the thirteenth century, and were systemat- 
ically presented by Aquinas in his Summa Theo- 
logica.' These were combined, during the next two 
centuries, with a multitude of technical military 
topics in treatises on war which were written chiefly 
by Italians.' In the sixteenth century the great 
Spanish jurists, as we have seen," continued the de- 
velopment of thi^_subject from the traditional point 
of view, while !JBodin,* in a broader philosophical 
spirit, sketched the outlines of the new science to 
which Grotius was to give an independent characters 
The immediate predecessor of Grotius, however, in 
the discussion of the law of war was Alberico Gentili, 
an Italian Protestant who became professor of law at 
Oxford.' To this jurist, among others, Grotius fuUy 
acknowledges his indebtedness ; ' and in fact the 

egrasno in hostem vel pagaie commisaio; item aigno dato receptb; 
Item flagitii milttaris disciplina si locus deseratur ; . . . item predn 
deciaio et pro peraonamm qaalitatibua Bt laboribue iusta divisio ae 
prlDcipiB portio, — Etymologia, V, 6. Cf. Carlyle, Hittory of Media- 
Mi Political Theory, p. 100. 
» U, 2, 40. 

* A concise acconnt of theM is given by Holland in hia Slvdiei m 
Jnlemalional Law, p. 40 el *e]. Cf. Nys, Le Droit de la guerre et let 
yr&uTteun de Graltui. 

* Supra, p. 134. 

* Cf. eap. De Republiea, Lib. T, cap. ri. 

* For particulars about Gentili see Holland, Sltidiei in IiUemaiional 
Law, p. 1 et teq. 

* Prolegomena, 88. 
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Dutch writer had only to round out the sketch which 
bis predecessor had supplied. Gentili (Latinized, 
Gentilis) dropped from the iue beUi all the purely 
military topics that had appeared in the earlier 
treatises, and Grotiua added to the residuum so large 
a mass of cognate topics as fairly to justify the 
identification of his work, though it still retained the 
title of ilia belli, with the ius gentium as defined by 
Isidore.* 

In Grotius's classification the law of nations {ivs \ 
gentium) falls under the head of human and toU- ) 
tional law {iua Jiunumam voluntarium). Its content 13 / 
what has been accepted as obligatory by the consent f 
of all or of many nations.' What is included under 
it is proved by constant usage and the testimony of 
the learned {teatimonio peritorum). The occamon for' 
such a body of rights is the welfare of that a^^regate 
which includes all or many nations, just as the occa- 
sion for civil law is the welfare of the aggregate 
which consists of many individuals./ No more in tbe\ 
case of a nation than in the case of an individual can \ 
regard for self-interest alone conduce to the behest J 
welfare.' ^ Yet it is not in the inevitable benefit that u 
ensues, but in the natmral impulse to social life, that t 
Grotius places the ultimate source of the obligation I 
to observe the law of nations. All mankind, or at 

' Holland criticises Gratina for injecting the whole of the law of 
nations into a work on the law of war. Studia, p. 56. 

* Quod gentinm omnium aut multamm Toluntato rim obligandi 
acoepit.— I. i,U, J. 

* Populas iurft natum gentiumque violans sun quoqne tranquilli- 
tatis in poaterum rescindit manimenta. — Prolegomena, 18. 
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least the great p^-t of it, constitutes a society of 
peoples for which the rule ol a general law is india* 
pensable.^ 

Despite the effort of Grotiua to discriminate be- 
tween the lawof nature and the law of nations, his 
failure is cleu; from the outset^ and becomes progrea- 
sively more^bvious as his system is developed into 
its detaiL Theoretically, what is rationally consistent 
with human nature would be the criterion of the one, 
and what is in use among all nations the criterion of 
the other. But, as we have seen, the rationality of 
a precept is In last analysis a matter merely of the 
private judgment ol the philosopher; and similarly, 
in the case of the practice of nations, since uniformity 
and universality are not deemed discoverable,* the 
usages which constitute the im gentium must be 
those of the nations which in the judgment of the 
philosopher are worthy of respect and imitation. 
But not even all the practices of such nations are to 
be rect^ized as valid ivs ; for Grotius takes pride in 
his distinction between those which create true rights 
and those which merely produce some external effect 
simile to that of true rights," and also between those 
which are merely common to many peoples and those 
which are, in addition, essential to the bond of 
human society.* The net result of aU this elasticity 

' Certo et ill& [societu] qiue ganns bnmaDam Mit popnlos com- 
plnres ioter m ooUigat, inre indiget. — Prol^omenft, 28. 

* Except in iome matten which Grotina Mya belong to the Uw of 
natare, not of nations. " Tiz ollum iiu reperitur extra ins natnnle 
. . . (Muaibas gentibna commune." — I, i, 14, 1. 

* Frokgoniena, 41. * II, Tiii, 26. 
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and vagueness in the ultimate standards of both 
natural and international law is tQ,flfeliterate..all_difr 
tinction between them and to justify the tendency, / 
which grew continually more manifest after Grotius, I 
to blend the two systems into one, resting upon no 
deeper an ultimate foimdation than the opinions of 
publicists, among whom Grotius himself always held 
a first place. ' 

It is not within the scope of our study to follow 
out the doctrines of Grotius as to the details of the 
iu8 gentium. A few instances of his views may serve 
to illustrate some of the statements in the forgoing 
paragraphs. 

War is regarded by Grotius as just when it is 
undertaken in defence of person or property. The 
question then arises whether the taking up of arms 
against a power which is developing so as to become 
dangerous, but has not yet become so, is permitted 
by ins gentium} Grotius answers with a decided 
negative. Gentilis is equally emphatic in the af- 
firmative. (In such a disagreement of authorities 
the real law of nations becomes difficult to deter- 
mine^ but certainly if the mere practice of nations, 
apart from any other criterion, were to decide, Gen- 
tilis would appear to be correct. Yet Grotius might 
fall back on his distinctions, and claim that peoples 
who had resorted to this practice were not the better 
kind of peoples, or that such usage belonged to ivB 
gentium marum, and not to the species which is 
essential to the society of nations. . 

1 II, i, 17. 

Doiizc^bi Google 
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Thia latter species ia very hard to distinguish 
from some kinds of ius naturale. Grotius holds, for 
example, that seizing a subject for the debt of his 
state is not contrary to nature, but he supports his 
judgment, not on reason^ but on the practice of the 
Greeks and others as against the custom of the Egyp* 
tians.^ And again, the rule that property taken in a 
war against pirates or by a kii^ in a war with his 
subjects belongs to the captor, is, according to Grotius, 
a precept of natural law, and not, as Ayala holds^ 
of the law of nations.' But the use of poison in kill- 
ing one's enemies, while permitted by natural law, ia 
forbidden by the law of nations, or at least by the 
law of the better nations.' And in speaking of 
poisoned missiles, the " better nations " become more 
definitely the "nations of Europe," and even more 
narrowly the better part of these.* 
,' Though the division line between iiu naturale and 
ms'genHum is thus at times very obscure, the impoi> 
tance of discerning it is enormous ; for grave violation 
of the ius naturale is good cause for war, while a 
mere failure to conform to the customs of even the 
best nations can hardly be so regarded. Grotius 
perceives the danger of confounding differences of 
custom with violations of natural law, and, with an 
apt quotation from Plutarch, cautions against wars 
in which the announced purpose of civilizing a people 
is a mere pretext to cover cupidity.^ 

» m, ii, 8, 1. » in, Ui, 12. 

* Ida gentiuin, si Don omniam, oerta melioram. — HT, ir, 16, 1. 

* Itu gBnUam non uDiveraale sed gentiam EuropaMtmm et siqnfa ad 
Enn^M melioria cnltum accedimt — HI, ir, 1 0, 1. * H, xz, 41. 
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Finally, the views of Grotius on slavery throw an 
interesting light on hia treatment of the two kinds 
of law and rights. Ko man is a slave by nature -i— 
" nature " meaning " prior to some act of man or in 
the primeval state of natnre " ; ^ but the establish- 
ment of the servile condition by a>mpact, or as a 
penalty for delict, is wholly in accordance with 
natural law. Hence one who becomes a slave by 
failing to pay his just debts, or as a punishment for 
his own crime, is a slave ex tare natttrcde. But the 
enslavement of captives in war — even the innocent 
and those who have not surrendered — falls under 
the ius gentium. It is a custom introduced for the 
purpose of mitigating the rigours of war — i.e. is a 
substitution of servitude for death. But while Gro- 
tius feels bound to recognize this slavery as of the 
law of nations, he clearly feels some pangs about it. 
He points out that it has never been a universal 
usage, and that Christians do not enslave Christian 
captives, nor Mohammedans, Mohammedan captives. 
And in connection with the subject he introduces 
one of his most useful, but scientifically most suicidal, 
distinctions. There are many rights, he says, which 
are sudi only from the point of view of external 
judgment and not from that of their internal nature. 
The right of enslaving innocent captives in war is a 
right (tits) as to certain of its effects, but not intrin- 
sically.* It is one of that class of acts which are 

1 . . . eitn faotnnt hnmuiain aat prlnusTO lutane statu. — n^ 
tU, 1, 1. 

* III, rii, 6, 4. 
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called right because they may be done with impunity, 
not because they fail in the category of ius Btrictly 
so called.' In other words, Grotius distinguishes V 
between what are now known aa le^l and moral \ 
rights, but innsts upon applying the term ins indis- 
criminately to both. It is in neglecting to observe 
consistently the distinction between these that much 
of the obscurity and uncertainty is created in hia j 
conceptions of law of nature and law of nations. 

5. Theory of the State and of Sovereignty 

As has already been said, the more purely political 
doc t rines of Grotius were incidental to his ethical 
and juristic theories; but though this treatment of 
the ideas of state and sovereignty was subordinate to 
that of the law of nature and of nations, the influ- 
ence of his views has been scarcely less conspicuous 
in the one field than in the other. His political 
theorizing was narrowly limited in scope. With the 
art of government — the questions of organization 
and of administrative policy — ^he had noUiing to do ; 
but the largest conceptions at the basis of the theory 
of the state he was obliged, or at least he chose, to 
treat with some fulness. 

The origin of political associations, as conceived 
by Grotius, shows a curious and at times confusing 
blend of the two theories which he declares in his 
Prolegomena to be wholly antithetical. Both the 
natural impulse to social life and the deliberate con- 
tract based on considerations of self-interest figure in 
>ni, 1,1. 

\ 
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his doctrine as to political beginnings. Though 
primarily his philosophy is ^jjstptelian, the influence 
of Roman jurisprudence and of leading currents in 
contemporary thought takes him into the lines of the 
contract theory, of which he has often since been 
represented to be the leading adrocate and even the 
original propounder. Probably the true character of 
his thought was, though he nowhere distinctly for- 
mulates it thus, that while society is due to' natural 
instinct, the state is founded in contract.' At all 
events, while he repeatedly declares social life to be 
the " natural " condition of man, he as often recurs 
to the idea of an ante-political "state of nature," 
both as a logical concept and as an historical fact.' 
This is the condition of man in which the pure law 
of nature (merum ius naturce) rules, with every indi- 
vidual as executor of his own rights under it; for 
^'public tribunals are due not to nature but to the 
act of man." '- By nature {naturcUiter) every one has 
a right to resist a wrong ; but when civil society has 
been instituted for the preservation of public tranquil- 
lity, this right becomes subject to the prescriptions of 
the sovereign.^ Against the sovereign the right of 
resistance is null, for the reason, among others, that 
those who instituted civil society deliberately willed 

* He uses $oeiela$ and eiviuu with some evidence of a distinction 
in meaning. 

* He identifies it with the age of the Cjclopes and the Antocb- 
thonee of classic fable and with the patriarchal age of the Scriptnres. 

■ . . . indicia publica non a natora aed a facto sunt hunuuio. — 
I, iil, 1, 2. 

* I, iv, 2. 
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their rights to the holder of supreme authority.' It 
is indeed to be observed, Grotius says, in most ex- 
plicit assertion of the contract theory, "that origi- 
nally men, not by the command of God, but of their 
own accord, after learning by experience tiiat isolated 
families could not secure themselves against violence, 
united in civil society, out of which act sprang gov- 
ernmental power."* (Such doctrioe clearly justifies 
the inclusion of Grotius among the philosophers of 
the contract school]) yet his teachings on this point 
are distinctly subordinate in his system, and he lays 
no such stress on t^e contract as the anti-monarchic 
writers of the generation before him or as Hobbes 
and Locke ip the succeedii^ generations. 

A definite theory of sovereignty was important in 
Grotius's system, inasmuch as the whole doctrine of 
public as distinct from private war hinged on the 
clear determination of a supreme authority in a 
state. His long discussion of this subject' reflects 
the influence of Bodin and Suarez, but differs widely 
from each, both in point of view and in details. 
[Sovereignty he defines as supreme political power 
{potestas dvUis), meaning by " political power " that 
" moral faculty of governing a state " under which 
are included functions of general and of special char- 

' Hieo lex [of non-resiataDce] pendere vtdetnr k voluntato eorum 
qui se pritnam in aocietetem civilem conaocikut, % qaibu ins porro 
ad impetantes manat I, iv, 7, 2. 

* Notandum esb, primo homineB non Dei prRcepto, sod sponte «d- 
doetoa experimento infirmitfttis fftmiliarum aegregum adversui vio- 
lentiam, in aociatatem civilem coiiase, nude ortum habet potestas 
dvilia.— I, iv, 7, 8. 

* Lib. I, cap. iiL 
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acter, of public or primarily of private interest, and 
functiona performed either by the sovereign immedi- 
ately or by persona commisaioned by him. This 
supreme power is said to be vested in him whose acts 
are not subject to the rights of any other, and caimot 
be rendered null by any other human will.' In a 
broad sense the holder of sovereignty is the state 
(civitas), but specifically the holder (suhjecium pro- 
prium) is one or more persons designated by the law 
or custom of the people. It is with the latter of 
the two senses that Grotius concerns himself almost 
exclusively, and in the development of his thought 
on juristic lines the sovereign power takes definitely 
tii& form of a r^ht — the iu$ regendi or imperandi, as 
he frequently calls it — attaching to a person or per- 
sons like any private rights and subject to similar 
rules. / Thus sovereignty may be possessed, he holds, 
like a piece of land or a right of way, either in full 
ownership, in usufruct, or for a limited term only. 
The conqueror in a just war holds it pleno tare ; most 
elected and hereditary kings, in usufruct ; and such 
officers as the Roman dictator, for a limited term.' 
As against the wholly different doctrine of Bodin,' 
Grotius contends that these various forms of holding 
the supreme power imply no distinction in the i 
sence of the concept; between the holder lure^^enol 
pri^rieUUis and the holder lure temporario there may \ 

> Summa Ilia dicitor cuius nctiiB dteriiu inri non snbsnnt, ite at \ 
alteriiu Toloiitatis hamftiua ftrbitrio irriti pouint reddi. — I, iii, 7, 1. 

• 1. iU. 11. 

* j'upni, p. 97. Grotius does not mention Bodin in this place, 
however. 
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be a difference in dignity {mmeatas), but ttiere is none / 
in actual power (imperium) ; each is alike the ulti- / 
mate and irresponsible wielder of governmental I 
authority. Moreover, Grotius holds that sovereignty 
is real when possessed under promises made to God ' 
(by oath) or to subjects, even if there is a distinct 
stipulation that violation o£ the pledge shall involve 
loss of the power, though he admits that there is in a 
sense a limitation here.^ And finally, the supreme 
power, though in itself a unit, may be divided in pos- 
session; as, for example, between king and people.' 
It is not strange, after so peculiar a medley of contra- 
dictory attributes, that he admits protected and trib- 
utary powers and feudal vassals to the category of 
sovereigns, with the confession that there seems to 
be in their cases also some qualification in respect 
to dignity.' 

That Grotius's conception of sovereignty falls 
short, in respect to logical precision and coherence, 
of that of 'Bodin and Althusius, is self-evident. A 
power that is supreme, yet hound by pledges ; that is 
at once a unity and divisible ; that is complete, yet 
limited to usufruct and terminable at a fixed time ; 
and \h&t inheres equally in protector and protected, 
in lord and in vassal, — is a confusing kind of con- 
cept. Much of the obscurity in Grotius's theory is 
removed, however, when we view his doctrine in 
the light of two purposes which run through all 
his thoi^tV first, that of so defining sovereign as 
to determine where hes the criterion of public and 

» I, iii, 16, 1 Mid 2. • I, iii, 17, 1. • I, iii, 21-28. 
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formal, as diatinct from private and informal, wars ; 
and second, that of combating, in the interest of 
peace and public order, the doctrines of popular 
aovereignty.^ Not only the custom of the time, but ' 
also every consideration of humanity, warranted the 
ascription of technical regolarity to the wars of rulera 
possessing less than the widest powers ; and the rec- 
ognition of sovereign dignity to pretty much any 
kind of prince was an obvious support for the general 
attitude of depreciation in respect to the people. 
/ A polemic against the idea that the sovereignty of 
the people is an essential principle of political science 
occupies a prominent place in Grotiiis's work.' A 
people, be holds, may choose what form of govern- 
ment it will ; but having chosen the full monardiie 
or anBtocratic form, its own function is ended. 
Just as a man may make himself a slave, as appears 
from the Roman and the Hebrew law, so a people may 
irrevocably transfer to one or more persons the right 
of governing it.' This transfer may be based on the 
best of reasons — dangers so imminent as to warrant 
iiie extremeat steps to avert them. Or, Grotius 
allies, the subjection may depend ultimately on the 
principle which Aristotle laid down as to individuals 
who are by nature slaves : there are peoples also who 
are by disposition fit only for subjection.* Or agaio, 

* I, iii, 8, 1 «< teq. 

* QoidDi ergo popnio Boi ioris liceftt se nnicnipiun Aut jdnribus 
ita oddioere nt regendi sui ioa in eum plans tnnscribal, nulla eina 
parte retenta. — I, iii, 8, 1. 

■ " Fopuli quid&m eo saat ingenio ut regi quam regare uorint 
Tecttos." 
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the right of nilii^ a people may be acquired, like 
rights of private property (dominium privatum), 
through just war. In all these cases, of which 
histoiy furnishes copious illustration, the doctrine 
that sovereigntj is in the people is wholly untenable. 
^And no less so, Orotius continues, is the doctrine 
that the end of all government is the good of the 
governed^ That such is in fact the end very often 
kept in view, he concedes ; but this does not neces- 
sarily follow from the nature of government, and 
hence it affords no ground for the contention that 
the people are above their rulers.^ A monarch, and 
especially a monarch with sovereignty in full pro- 
prietorship, may rule, like the master over his slaves, 
for his own interest, or, like ^e husband over the 
wife, for the joint interest. 

The right of goraniog, in short, or sovereignty, 
is independent in all respects of the interest or the 
judgment of the subjects. Its attributes and its ap- 
plication are closely assimilated by Grotius to those 
of private property (dominium), and it may even, 
he holds, be transferred by sale or bequest, though 
when it has been voluntarily bestowed on any one by 
the people, he conservatively judges that the right of 
alienation is not necessarily to be presumed. [ That 
this patrimonial conception of governmental power is 
inconsistent with liberty and makes free men the 
subject of commerce, he denies with some warmth. 

* " Non nego in pleriiqne Imperila rBBpicd per se ntiliUtem eoram 
qui re^ntar . . , Md non ideo conseqneiu est . . . popolos tegs eiae 
■uperioras." 
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(^ Personal liberty and political liberty, be argues, are 
wholly distinct ideas; a people, like an individual, 
may enjoy the one to the fullest extent, but lack the 
other. (_^When aovexeignty is transferred, the trant- 
action has for its subject, not men, but the right oe 
governing menM The personal freedom of the peoplt 
is not affected. ) 

With such a theory of sovereignty as has been de- 
scribed, Grotius could hardly be expected to provide 
for any right of resistance in subjects. They have 
by natural law, he says, no recourse against wrongs 
received from a sovereign. A command that is in 
conflict with Hie law of Grod or of nature must not be 
obeyed, but the consequences of disobedience must be 
endured without resistance.* Social life is impossible 
on any other basis. Such is bis doctrine as to un- 
questioned sovereigns in full right. For other cases 
he works out a scheme, modelled somewhat on Bar- 
clay, which seems at some points to trench upon his 
theory of sovereignty, and to attribute to subjects 
rights of resistance that are incompatible with the 
far-reaching scope of the iu9 regendi. As to usurpers^ 
even, Orotius inclines to hold the right of resistance 
to be very limited and the expediency very doubtful. 
Man of peace aa he always shows himself to be, he 
nevertheless feels that the situation is grave indeed 
when a choice has to be made between peace and 
liberty.' 

> Noo ipri homines aUensntnr sed ins perpetnam eoa r^^endi, qok 
popolas sunt. — I, iii, 12, 1 and 2. * I, iv, 1, 8. 

* Frofecto gnTiasimK cum sit delibentio libertu «n pax plaoeat — 
I, iT, 19, 2. 
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6. The Place of Orotius in the History of Political 
Theory 

The foregoing review of leading features of The 
Law of War and Peace confirms the statement made 
at the beginning of the chapter, that the distinctiTO \ 
work of Grotiua was rather upon the foundations 1 
than upon the superstructure of political science. In | 
the acute analysis of governmental organization and ' 
policy, such as was made by Bodin and in some meas- 
ure by Macbiavelli, Grotius manifested no interest. 
Nor was this attitude inappropriate in a work dedi- 
cated with fulsome eulogy to Louis XIII of France. 
For just in proportion as the idea of absolute monarchy 
was realized, the details of its operation were removed 
from the field of philosophical investigation, and 
conclusive demonstration that the sovereign monarch 
ought to conform to the law of nature and of nations 
was looked upon as an adequate substitute for curious 
inquiry as to the actual extent of such confoimity. 
This general tendency in political theory, which was 
destined to prevail on the Continent for a century, 
must be regarded as lai^ly due to the Dutch philos- 
o]dier. Not that he was in any sense the origiaator 
of the method ; it was conspicuously characteristic of 
the whole scholastic philosophy and of the theological 
jurista who transmitted scholasticism to the seven- 
teenth century. What Grotius did was, to give to 
speculation on these same lines a character that was 
eminently adapted to attract the more liberal and 
rationalistic elements among the Protestants and also 
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the devotees of the new learning which waa in his day 
dominant in the intellectual life of northern Europe. 
He thiu became a leader of thought in those coun- 
tries which, for better or for worse, were destined to 
assume the chief place in respect tQ political activity, 
progress and influence. 

The greatest positive contribution of Grotius to \ 
political science was, of course, his formulation of a | 
scheme of rights and duties applicable to the relations I 
of nation to nation. In this achievement he con-^ 
formed very exactly to the manifest needs of hia 
time. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the last principle of unity that had retained any vital 
force among the peoples of Europe — a common 
religious worship — had disappeared. Where Chris- 
tianity had previously served as a basis for the recog- 
nition of common interests and common duties, at 
least as against the Turk, two groups of nations now 
stood, each denying to the other the name of Chris- 
tian. The distinction between believer and infidel 
had become less important politically than that be* I 
tween Catholic and Protestant. A new and non-i 
religious ground was needed for international rights } 
and duties. Grotius sought and found this in the 
same law of nature that had served a similar purpose 
in the days of Alexander the Great and of the Anto- / 
nines. Like the Hellenes and barbarians of the earlier '' 
time, and the Romans and provincials of the later, 
the divided and warring peoples of western Europe 
were taught that they had common rights and com- 
mon duties under the sway of universal nature and 
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reason. But andent coemopolibism and modem inter- 
nationalism differed from each other in the respect 
which is indicated by the names. The unit of the \ 
one was the individual man by virtue of his human- j 
ity ; the unit of the other was the politically organized / 
group of men by virtue of its sovereignty. It was/ 
because of this difEerence that the iua gentium was so 
prominent by the side of the ias natural in the philoso- 
phy of Grotius, and it was because of the essential 
sameness of the two that ultimately the former, as ius 
inter gentes, in a large measure supplanted the latter. 
/ By his doctrine of sovereignty Grotius wins no [ 
special place in the development of political theory. \ 
He ranges himself with Bodin, Suarez, Barclay and ^ 
the other advocates of monarchy, and hardly strength- 
ens the case that they had already presented. From i 
the scientific point of view his influence on this phase \ 
of theory was distinctly reactionary ; for his treat- \ 
ment of sovereign power as a private right, subject I 
to the rules of private law, introduced an element of 
confusion into the conception that has been perpetu- j 
ated, under the influence of his great name, to the ' 
present day. Yet there can be no doubt that his i 
theory had a very plauedble support in the conditions 
of hia own time, when the growth of monarchy out 
of feudal institutions was attended by many su^es- 
tions of a patrimonial interest pertaining to the 
monarch. 

In marked contrast with the character and ten- 
dency of his doctrine as to sovereignty stood tiie 
implications of his doctrine as to the state of nature 
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and the contractual origin of political society. On 1 
these points he was substantially at one with the 
anti-monarchic writers.- His whole development ol 
natural law, moreoTer, in its bearing on the rela- 
tions of sovereigns to one another, turned largely on 
tiie principle of consent and compact, which was, as 
we have seen, the mainstay of the argument for 
popular sovere^ty. Despite all the efiorts of Gro- 
tius to avert such an inference, the inference by 
analogy was too obvious to be escaped, that the 
principles of contract law which he applied, as the 
law of nature, to the intercourse of independent 
members of the general society of nations, were 
equally applicable to the intercourse of independent 
members of any particular society of individuals. 
What was right and just in one case could hardly 
be denied the claim to righteousness and justice in 
the other. Hence it was that, while on one side the \ 
work of Grotius promoted the cause of absolute mon- 
archy, on the other side it was a source of much aid / 
and comfort to the advocates of limited government./ 
As the course of external events deteniiined, the 
former element in his doctrine found a perfect field 
for its application on the Continent, where the rela- 
tions of the absolute monarchs with one another 
afforded ample opportunity for the development of 
international law. The second element of his doc- 
trine, on the other hand, found its immediate appli- 
cation in England, where, in the very year that the 
De lure BeUi ac Pads appeared, Charles I ascended 
the throne. The dramatic era thus begun brought 
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England for the first time, at least sinot Wycliffe, 
into prominence as a source of political speculation, 
and made her responsible for theories that were, from 
every scientific point of view, revolutionary and of 
marvellous effects. Before closely examining these 
theories it will be desirable to review briefly certain 
earlier expressions of English political thought which 
have been passed over hitherto as without great im- 
portance and without influence on the general trend 
of development. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHT BEFOBB THE 
PURITAN RETOLUTION 

1. Development of the Constitution 

In relation to the history of political theories, the 
position of England has a certain analogy with that 
of Rome. In the one, as in the other, an advanced 
stage of development in both public and private law 
was attained before the abstract principles involved 
entered to any important extent into the conscious- 
ness of the stat^men and lawyers. The English-., 
constitution, like the Roman, was a product of prac- 
tical political sagacity, administrative ability and a 
spirit of legalism in the dominant classes; and the j 
later system owed as little to the scholastic political-' 
theories that prevailed on the Continent, as the 
earlier system owed to the refinements of Greek spec- 
ulation. The Plantagenet monarchy and the com- 
mon law were as peculiarly the expression of English, 
as the Republican constitution and the ivs civile were 
of Roman, conditions and character. Nor does the 
analogy stop with the formative period. English and 
Roman institutions both came ultimately under the 
analysis of speculative politics, and each system 
assumed, first to foreign and then to native philoso- 
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pbj, the guise of abstract perfection. Montesquieu 
and Burke gave to the English constitution a position 
in the political theory of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries quite comparable to that which was 
occupied throughout the Middle Ages by the Eoman 
constitution as idealized by Polybius and Cicero. 

The salient features in the growth of the English 
constitution^ after the Norman Conquest, when the 
process becomes fairly clear, are, first, the eatablish-\ 
ment of monarchic power sufficiently strong to resist \ 
the disintegrating tendencies of feudalism; second, 
the development of a council, the oi^an of the great 
men of the realm, both lay and ecclesiastical, through 
whose necessary codperation in the government the 
tendency to tyranny was checked; third, the union 
of this council with delegates of the lesser social 
classes, in a Parliament with far-reaching authority 
in taxation and general legislation ; and fourth, the 
organization of the fiscal and judicial administration 
in -such manner as to insure a permanent and impor- 1 
tant part to the popular org^ans of local government. I 
The strength of the monarchic element was due to / 
the harsh but efficient vigour of the Conqueror and / 
his successors. For the restraints upon the king, 
both self-imposed to win popular support, and 
imposed by the barons and people for their own 
protection, we must recur to the coronation oaths, 
charters and pledges, from Henry I on, but especially 
of course to Magna Carta and the confirmations 
extorted in the wars of Henry III and Edward I. 

> For an admirabte Bummuj, see Stubbs, Select Chai1er$, pp. 1-61. 
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In the reign of the latter, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, Parliament had become in form 
and function substantially what it remained for 
centuries; and the guarantee which it embodied of 
the rights of the subject against the king was paral-' 
leled and supported by the jury system and a fairly 
independent administration of justice. 

The course of very strenuous politics through 
which this point of development was reached 
nowhere exhibits any recourse to abstract principles. 
Of legalism there is much- ; of political science, none. 
The appeal of kings and barons alike, when the con- 
flict is hot, is always to the ancient laws and customs 
of the realm, never to any general doctrine of mo- 
narchic or aristocratic excellence. Henry I, in his 
charter of liberties,* formally goes back to the law 
of Edward the Confessor. Henry II, in the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon,' professes merely to record " the 
customs and franchises and dignities of King Henry 
[I] . . . and other kings." Finally, Magna Cartd\ 
throughout assumes merely to declare the "law of I 
the land," and to secure that law against invasion./ 
The enormously important rights therein guaranteed \ 
to Englishmen have no speculative basis whatever, I 
but merely the security that inheres in the apjieal to / 
recorded grant, to custom and to precedent. / 

Very much the same lack of theoretical interest 
appears in the relations of the English kings with 

1 Sec. 13. See Stnbbt, Select Ckmien, p. 101. 
* Text in Stubbs, op. eti., p. 1S7. Translation in G«e and Hardy, 
Doeumenlt o/Engluh Church Hitloiy, p. 68. 
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the church and the Papacy. England experienced as 
fully as any other land the effects of the policy 
represented by Gregory YII and Innocent III; but 
the settlement of the Tarious issues that arose 
involved no contribution of philosophic doctrine as 
to the relative merits of secular and ecclesiastical 
authority. William the Conqueror brusquely refused 
Gregory's demand that he should do fealty, on 
the ground that such act had not been ap incident 
of the relations between earlier kings and popes.' 
Henry I adjusted with Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbniy, the problem of investitures on the purely 
practical lines whidi were later followed, though 
after a vastly more violent controversy, on the Con- 
tinent. In the famous conflict between Henry II 
and Thomas k Becket, the dramatic features were 
due more to the personality of the chief actors than 
to the antithesis of principles, and the outcome had a 
much greater importance in law than in philosophy. 
John's humble submission to Innocent III might well 
serve as a most impressive realization of the pontifTs 
extremest theories as to spiritual and papal suprem- 
acy; but in England the afEair presented itself as 
merely an episode in the vindication of the liberties 
and laws of the land.* So again, when Boniface VIII, 
at the end of the thirteenth century, made his demand 
for the exemption of the clergy from taxation. 



' " Fidelitatem ftcere nolni neo toIo ; qui* nee ogo promisi neo sn- 
tecesoom meos anteceMortbna tnis id feciise comperio." Cf. Stnbbs, 
Coattiiittwnal Hutory, I, 285 aod note. 

» C/. Green, Huiory of the Eagluk Ptttple, I, 238. 
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Edward I of England was no leas peremptory than 
Philip the Fair of France in setting ihe Pope at defi-' 
ance;' yet the papal position had an influence in 
securing from the king a renewed recognition of the 
rights embodied in Magna Carta} Finally the extor- 
tions and corruption of the papal adminiatration at 
Avigoon in the fourteenth century contributed to 
produce, not only the satires, grim and gay, of Lang- 
land and Chaucer, but also the statutes of Provisors ' 
and Frsemunire/ whidi were ultimately to furnish 
the ground for the severance of the English from the 
Eoman church. 

Diuing the three centuries following the Norman 
Conquest only three Englishmen made noteworthy 
contributions to phUosophic politics — John of Salia- 
bury," William of Ockam and Wycliffe. All of 
these, whether considered from the standpoint of the 
source or from that of the influence of their work, 
belong more to Europe thui to England in particu- 
lar,* and all have been treated in our earlier volume. 
Besides the evidence of the charters and statutes 
themselves as to the ideas that were at work in 
purely English politics during the formative period of 

> Cf. Hiaory of Political Theoriu, Jncicnl and JUediaval, pp. 216 
etttq. 

* Stubbs, Seltct Ckaritrt, pp. 488 e( ttq. 

* 25 Md 27 Edw. ni (1851 rad 1858). 

* 16 Rich, n (1393). 

* He wu for years secretary to the Arcbbisbop of Canterbniy, 
including the incumbency of Thomas k Beoket. 

■ As to Wycliffe, I refer here to hia Latin pbiloeopfaie works. 
His translation of the Bible and his other woibi in English have, of 
course, quite another significance. 
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the constitution, we have a considerable body of semi- 
popular songs and manifestoes; but -the tale that 
these tell is no other than that embodied in the 
formal documents — the tale of rights asserted and 
maintained on the baffls of ancient law and custom.^ 
A broader basis than this for justice and goverDment 
enters into the consciousness of the English only very 
gradually. But it is through the jurists and their 
devotion to law that this progress is made, and the 
development of specifically English political philoso' 
phy has to be traced next through the history of 
English jurisprudence. 

2. The Common Law 

While in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
constitutional structure of the English monarchy was 
taking form, the beginnings were made of systematic 
English jurisprudence. The policy of Henry II and 
Edward I created and made permanent the judicial 
oiganization through which the law of the land was 
to be administered, while three remarkably well- 
equipped members of the royal courts wrote treatises 
in which the content of that law was set forth with 
considerable scientific precision. Glanvil, Richard 

I See Wright, The PolUiecU Songn of England. The notable Lktin 
poem on the Battle of Leweg (p. 73} coDtaitu some striking pasa^es 
on the general principlea which characterize abeolate and limited 
monarchy respectively, and on the relations of aovereignty to liberty 
and law, with concluaioos adveTse to royal Bbsolutiam. E-g.: — 
" Fnemio pneferimna nniTersitatem ; 
Legem qnoque dicimna regis dignitatem 
Regere; nam credimna ease legem lucem 
Sine qua conelndimiu deriare ducem." 
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Nigel and BHwrton * were the first to describe clearly 
many features of English legal practice and proced- 
ure, and thus they became the first authorities on the 
common law. Their work was contemporary with 
the great revival of £oman law on the Continent, 
and the influence of the Digest is discernible in the 
division and arrangement of their subject ; but they 
seem to have yielded to no temptation to transfer to 
England the actual rules of the Corpus Juris. The 
body of legal principles which they set forth is purely 
English, and the national character of the system 
was, at least when Bracton wrote, a conscious element 
of national strength. At Merton, in 1236, the as- 
sembled magnates of the realm declared "Nolurrms 
leges AnglicB mutare ; " and with this famous phrase 
declined to conform to the Canon law where it con- 
fiicted with their own. From the inevitably despotic 
tendencies of the Roman jurisprudence the law of 
England was kept free. That the will of the mon- 
arch should have the force of law was wholly in- 
consistent with the forms and theories of English 
legislation. Glanvil and Bracton lay it down in the 
strongest terms that the king, while subject to no 
man, is always subject to law; and the doctrine of 
the Digest as to the will of the prince is interpreted 
into insignificance.* 
The law which thus early was recognized as the 

' Their works were, respectiTslf: TVocfottM de Legibiu et Consut- 
tadinibut Anglia (circ. 1190) ; Dialogs* de Seaceario (circ. 1176) ; uid 
Dt Ltgibut el Contvetudinibut Anglke (cira. 1250). 

* Hallam, MiddU Aga, II, 881-6St>; citing Bracton, I, viii, kiA ix 
(c/.II,ivi). 
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pride ol EDglishmen was not, however, a well-defined 
body of rules or principles. Except aa far as it wajr\ 
to be found in M<igna Carta and a few other formal / 
documents, it lay entirely outside of any statutory ' 
expression. The judgments of the royal courts, in 
cases brought before them in accordance with writs 
from the king's chancery, constituted the great pro- 
portion of this potent Ux terrce. As distinguished 
from the enactments of Parliament, when the activity 
of this body in legislation became continuous, from 
special acts of the royal prerogative and from local 
custom, the legal rules which the judges of the king's 
courts employed came gradually to be known aa 
the common law.* Being unwritten and, from Hie 
very nature of the case, inaccessible to those who 
were not familiar with the working of the courts, it 
gradually took on a character of mystery and hencd 
magnificence, while the special class of lawyers who 
devoted themselves to its practice naturally contrib- 
uted to the exaltation of their function into a cult. 
Precedent and the custom of the courts constituted 
the sole guide to the application of the law, which 
necessarily was extremely conservative. Refined 
distinctions and ingenious interpretation were the 
only recognized method of amendment, and this 
method produced an ever increasing complexity in 
the system. The royal chancellor had to develop an 
equity jurisdiction in order to afford some relief from 

I Bncton (ueB tu* eommune and lex communit in a different aense. 
The wnae defined in tbe text beomne established only in the four- 
teenth centnty. Cf. Pollock and Uutland, Hittoiy of EnffUtk Law, 
1, 15e-l&7. 
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the more intolerable evils of the Common law, but 
the chancellor's equity proved only less narrow and 
insular than the strict law. Yet with all its tech- 
nical imperfections, English law as a whole served ad- 
mirably to exemplify and confirm the national type, 
and the Englishman's pride in his system was as sin- 
cere and at least aa well justified as that of the Roman 
in his iu8 civile. 

For nearly two centuries after Bracton wrote, no 
juristic exposition and commentary on English law 
appeared. The system moved on " from precedent to 
precedent," and all the novel aaA varying conditions 
that arose were met by the genius of the lawyers and 
the judges in stretching and twisting the old fabric 
to cover the new circumstances, or, as is the way of 
the law, in devising wholly new expedients and call- 
ing them by old names. In ^e fifteentii century, 
however, when the Wars of the Roses were desolat- 
ing England, Sir John Fortescue, titular chancellor 
of Henry YI, but actually an attainted exile with his 
king, consoled himself in his banishment from Eng- 
land by various treatises on the law that he could 
not officially administer. In these are to be found 
some indications of a philosophic spirit and some 
effort to explain the legal and political institutions of 
England in terms of the systems that had long fixed 
the lines of Continental thought. Fortescue repre- 
sents, however, the traditional as well as a newer 
tendency ; for the very name of his best-known work 
embodies a strain of the English lawyer's compla- 
cency — On the Excellence of the Laws of England} 

1 De LandUnu Ltgum An^ife, 



THE LAW OF NATOBE 



8. Sir John Fortescue 



Besides the work just referred to, which was writr 
ten about the year 1470, an earlier treatise. On 
the Nature of the Law of Nature, and a later. On 
the Governance of England, contain respectively the 
philosophic basis of his politics and his views as to 
certain practical questions of the royal administra- 
tion.' His philosophy proper does not get beyond 
the commonplaces of schohMticism, drawn largely 
from Thomas Aquinas. The definition and classifica- 
tion of law is that of the Summa Theologica, and Sir 
John contributes obscurity rather than light when he 
undertakes to elucidate the thought of the master. 
Only where the legal rather than the broader philo- 
sophic aspect of the discussion comes to the front 
does his gra^ip of the subject appear certain and assur- 
ing. The law of nature he conceives as the universal 
code of all created things, dictated by Grod and embody* 
ing perfect justice. Under this law all secular afEairs 
were directed prior to the establishment of customary 
law and of codes like that of Moses. Sir John, in 
other words, conceives of a state of nature antedating 
the establishment of government; and he very dis- 
tinctly recognizes that ultimate power in government 
is explainable only through the natural law that pre- 
vailed in this first condition of things. *' Royal 

1 The complete works, with tnuialktioiiB of mob u ue in Lfttin 
and French, have been collected in a snmptuonB volume bj Lord 
Clennont, 1869. For separata editioDS of the Z)« LaudSmt and the 
Ooiitmance, tee bibliography, infra. 
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power," by which he means sorereigaty, "had its 
origin under the law ol nature."' This supreme 
authority is not to be discussed, therefore, under the 
terms of hmuau enactments, but as the source of 
those enactments.' And this view, If^cally suiBcient 
and admirable, is fortified, as Sir John imagines, by 
an extensive appeal to what passed for history — the 
tales of Nimrod and Ninua and Belus, in the times 
anterior to Moses. 

The most definite purpose of his thought comes 
clearly into view in his classification of the kinds of 
government Assuming St. Thomas's distinction 
between royal and political rule (dominium),* Fortes- 
cue declares that a third form, combining these two, 
is shown by experience to be worthy of especial praise. 
This species, which he calls political and royal 
{domimum politieum et reg<de), characterized the 
Hebrew and the early Roman states, and it is 
especially illustrated in the government of England, 
where the king can make law and lay taxes only 
with the consent of the three estates of the realm, 
and where the judges are sworn to judge according 
to the law of the land even though the king com- 
mand to the contrary.* The excellence of this form 
of government is a chief theme of all his works, and 

' FotortM regitt . ■ . aabaal* . . . leganataneBampeitexoidium. 
— Dt Natura Legit Natura, I, v. 

* Ibid^ cap. X. 

* Cf. PdUUal Theorin, Ancient and ifediaval, p. 201. 

* D« Nahira Ltgie Nabira, I, xri. Cf. De Lawtibtu, cap. iz ; Gov- 
entattee of England, cap. i and ii. In the Goeenumee he ^>ea)u of 
only two forma, the regal and the political and tegal. 
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ia proved and illustrated from every point of view. 
Absolute or regal monarchy, he explains, originateik 
in the mere force and violence of the strong man, \ 
whose commands became in time the customary law \ 
of his subjects ; political monarchy originated in the I 
consent of the people, who, desiring social unity, \ 
achieved it by deliberately establishing the kingship, i 
to the end that a royal head should harmonize all the 
vital functions of the body politic through the nerves 
or sinews of the law.^ The form at once royal and 
political combines an absolute and untrammelled au- 
thority of the king in times of crisis with the rule of 
law in the normal condition of the people. 

To this analysis of governmental organization and 
function in which Fortescue seeks to glorify England 
he adds a more lengthy and more clear and consistent 
comparison of the English with the Koman or Conti- 
nental private law. At the very source he finds the 
advantage to be with the English ; for in the Roman 
system it is the will of the prince that makes law, while 
in the English the will of the prince is but a single 
and subordinate element, the Common law consisting 
in customs that have come down from immemorial 
antiquity,* while the statutes are enacted by the 
consent of the whole realm in Parliament.' Superior 
at its source, the law of England is found by Fortes- 
cue to be not less praiseworthy in its content : trial 

1 For an extennTe uiatoinioal Miftlt^ between state and iodi* 
ridual, see De Laudibut, cap. xiiL 

* Sit John traces them back to Bratna and his Trojans. De 
Laudibvi, cap. xiiL 

* lUd., cap. xvii and xriiL 
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by jury, the absence of torture, and a variety of other ~\ 
features of aiibstance and procedure are proved mote 
rational and just than the corresponding features of 
the Boman law. For the concrete illustration of his 
compariBon he presents a striking picture of the con- 
ditions among the peasantry in France and in Eng- 
land respectively,' based on his personal observation. 
Though the poverty and wretchedness of the French 
and the wealth and happiness of the English are each 
somewhat exa^erated, the method, nevertheless, of 
basing a philosophy of politics on actual observations 
rather than on mere ju^ling with the dicta of former 
writers entitles Sir John Fortescue to credit for some- 
thing of the spirit which was soon afterward to shine 
resplendently in Machiavelli. For Sir John, taking 
France as an example of a kingdom under purely 
*' regal " government and under the Roman law, at- 
tributes the misery of its people directly to these 
political and legal institutions. 

In England, on the other hand, prosperity and 
contentment among the people are immediately due 
to the combination of " regal " with " political " gov- 
ernment and to the bene6cent workings of English 
law. The list of advantages which Fortescue gives 
as secured to Englishmen by the political system of 
the realm runs pretty close to the list of rights that 
were formally enacted into law aft« the Revolution. 
There is no intrusion by any one within the house of 
a citizen save with the master's will {i.e. no quarter- 
ing of troops) ; no one takes another's property with- 

1 De Laudibut, cap. zxxt uhI xxxtL 
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out the consent of the owner ; no taxes, subaidies or 
other burdens are imposed and no legislation enacted 
save by the assent of the whole realm in Parliament ; 
no one is brought to trial save before the regular 
courts or tried save by the law of the land ; and 
no one is put in peril of losing his life or liberty 
or property except in accordance with that same 
law. 

Fortescue's theory as to the reign of law in Eng- 
land was, hke so many similar theories, something of 
an anachronism. It was enunciated just when tiie 
reign of the Yorkist line was preparing the way for 
the Tudor despotism. Though it is bard to see in the 
time of Henry VIII and his children much relation 
between Fortescue's theory and the actual system, 
the Lancastrian chancellor's doctrine became under 
James I a strong and oft-cited authority for the Par- 
liamentary opposition. Sir Edward Coke, in particu- 
lar, found much edification in the theory of one who 
was, like himself, an incarnation of the Common 
law, and through Coke the spirit of Fortescue was 
transmitted to all the adversaries of the crown in 
the Puritan Revolution. 

4. The Tudor Century: More; Hooker 

The Tudor regime in England, filling the sixteenth 
century, was as little favourable to political specula-^ 
tion as the age of Augustus at Some. A single idea\ 
summed up the conscious creed of Englishmen, \ 
namely, that the interest and indeed the safety of the ^ 
nation depended upon an unhampered and efficient 
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mon arch . As againat the material prosperity which 
flowed from this source, spiritual, leg^ and political 
beliefs and traditions were counted for nothing and 
were ruthlessly crowded aside. The lecherous whim 
of a brutf^ king and the filial fanaticism of a pious 
queen were of equal influence in transforming the 
whole ecclesiastical system of the realm. Not only 
the dignitaries of the Anglican church, but also the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament and the judges 
in the courts displayed a grotesque agility 'm juggling 
the constitution and the vaunted law of the land 
into conformity with the monarch's ever-shifting will. 
Nor did the dominion of the despot end with death ; 
for ike whole scheme of the succession to the throne 
was dictated by Henry Vlll at the behest of his 
obaeqiuous Parliament.' Thus not even that small 
shadow of restriction which is incident to a fixed 
principle of succession qualified the absolutism of 
the sovereign monarch. The security of life, lib- 
erty and property which Fortesclie had so proudly 
proclaimed as the glory of Englishmen became grim 
irony, in presence of the attainders, imprisonments 
and confiscations through which Parliament, Star 
Chamber and High Commission carried out the royal 

will. 

In the welter of Tudor absolutism there was room ] 
for no more than a single doctrine of political theory, I 
and that was the doctrine of passive obedience. / 
Some rather trivial expositions of this principle con- 
stitute the chief output of English speculation until 

» 28 Heniy VIH, c. 7 } 36 Heniy VUI, o. 1. 
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the latter part of Elizabeth's reign.' The onlj im- 
portant exception was the famous UU>pia of Sir 
Thomaa More, which was published, though not in 
England, early in the reign of Heniy VIII. That 
this work could not appear in England is significant 
of ita relation to Engli^ thought. Both in subatance 
and in method the Utopia lies wholly outside the 
range of contemporary sentiment and ideals. Ita 
author was of that refined intellectual type which bore 
the influence of the humanistic movement through- 
out northern Europe. His character and spirit were 
totally out of sympathy with the influences which 
were dominant in the time of Henry VIII. The 
king's own personality, with its thin veneer of cul- 
ture over an ever protruding beastliness, no less than 
the general materialienu which led Englishmen to 
clothe such a monarch with despotic power, was a 
fair mark for More'a gentle cyniciam. The Utopia 
waa the aatire of a cultivated mind and refined spirit 
upon the society of which he was a part, but from 
which he was at the same time an alien. 

More clearly diacemed, and, in the Introduction to 
the Utopia, aet forth with something of Machiavelli's 
explicitness, the devices by which despots gain their 
ends ; but he manifeated no slightest share in his Ital- 
ian contemporary's complacency toward theae devices, 
and indeed rejected with emphaaiathe suggestion of an 
opportunism which should tolerate, while atriving to 
reform, the ayatem which they produced. The root of 

' For mentioa of some of thwa woib, ue i^^is, nU Dieint Rigkt 
Iff Kings, pp.98et teq. 
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all the evils of society be finds to be the institution of 
private property, and the lesson ol his satire is com- 
munism.^ What Plato develops as an incident of his 
dialectic, but drops as a {oractical expedient, More 
makes, with apparently serious intent, the central doc- 
trine of his work, and thus becomes the herald of the 
great modem socialistic propaganda. Other features 
of the Utopia which emphasize the aloofness of the 
author from his environment are the disparag^neiat 
of war and military glory and a very remarkable 
theory of reli^ous toleration. Of tiie topics peculiar 
to political as distinguished from social philosophy, 
More's treatment is of t^e slightest, and it is chiefly 
through the renewed impulse which the Utopia gave 
to the Platonic idealizing method in philosophic spec- 
ulation that his work is of significance in the general 
current of political theory. 

The infiuence of the Renaissance on the philosophy 
of politics in England is practically limited to the 
Utopia, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Not till the end of that century did the infiuence of 
the Reformation make itself manifest. Under Eliz- 
abeth the English people, with obvious reluctance, 
abandoned the equivocal but characteristic position it 
had taken in the great conflict of the creeds and com- 
mitted itself definitively to Protestantism. Promptly 
appeared the inevitable debate as to the ixne standard 

> la the Introduction, vblch wm naUy a poBtHcript to the Utopia, 
he uji : " I am parmiaded that till property ii taken away there can 
be no equitable or jnat dUtribution o( things, nor can the vorld be 
happily goremed." TrangUtion in Ideal CommonieealAt, edited by 
Henry Morky. 
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of faith and discipline that should replace the rejected 
authority of Kome. Puritanism, with an unmistak- 
able Calvinistic leaven, began to assail the at least 
' not invulnerable logical supports of the Anglican 
ecclesiastical order, and with the development of t^ia 
assault the current of incidental political philosophy 
b^an to flow in the same channels as on the Conti- 
nent. The heroes of French and Scottish and Dutch 
Calvinism could not receive their due meed of venera- 
tion from their English admirers without communi- 
cating in turn to the Englishmen that anti-monarchic 
doctrine which glowed on every page of Buchanan, 
Althusiua and the Vmdicm contra 7)/ranno8. And 
on the other hand, defenders of the established order 
and its authority had necessarily to accept that very ^ 
far-reaching conception of sacrosanct royal power that 
was involved in the legal status of the monarch as 
"the only supreme. head in earth of the church of 
England." But neither popular sovereignty nor thSS^ 
divine right of kings received thoroughgoing exposi- I ^ 
tion by Englishmen till the Stuarts were on the / 
throne.' In the reign of Mary, Poynet, the exifea 
Bishop of Winchester, and Goodman, a companion of 
John Knox, embodied their grievances in monographs 
proclaiming the right of resistance to tyranny ; and 
absolutism, on the other hand, was preached by some 
of the holders of ecclesiastical preferment. The most 
characteristic j^osophy of Elizabeth's reign, how- 

> For the course of English thought Id the Tador centaty see the 
sketch in Oooch, Englirh Dtmoeratie Idea* in the Sevtnleentk Ctntury, 
y^tHet teq. Cf. aiso UalUm, Literatoro of Europe. 
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ever, was that which found powerful, though emi- 
nently dignified and temperate, expression in Richard 
Hooker's classic work. Hie Laws of EcdesiasHcal 
Polity} 

Hooker wrote in defence of the Anglican church 
against the Furitans.* His theme, therefore, was 
church government ; but his philosophy frankly rec- 
ognized the identity of all governments, whether 
ecclesiaatical or secular, in their fmidamental prin- 
ciples ; and hence the first book of his treatise, dealing 
with the nature and classes of law in general, em- 
bodied a considerable contribution to political theory. 
Churchman and conservative though he was. Hooker 
was brought by his philosophic temperament to set in 
conspicuous light certain j;ationalistic doctriQss.^-and, 
as it happened, these were to become soon the most 
effective weapons in the arsenal of those who were 
assailing the church and the throne. His conception 
and exposition of natural law place bim in the group 
of Protestant thinkers who opened the way for 
Grotius.' The baaia and the origin, of society and 
government Hooker explained by those dogmas that 
in one form or another characterized every conspicu- 
ous demonstration of anti-monarchic principles — the 
presocial state of natur^ the formal consent and 



' I hftTS DSed Hooker'B Work*, uranged by Eeble, 3d Ameriun, 
from the last Oxford edition, New York, 1851. 

* The Prefitce, addressed to the Furitana, ia a model of both 
historical and argumentativie diMonraa, uid in itself abuBdantlf 
juBtiBes the deeignation of " judiciouc," or judicial, whicli was Mirlj 
aMociated with tbe writer'a name. 

• Svpra, p. 164. 
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contract for the institution of political life, and the 
subjection of rulers to a law which embodied the 
terms of the contract. The early state of men, he 
conceived, was full of envy, strife, contention and 
violence, 

which vould he endless, except they gave their oomiDon con- 
sent all to be ordered by some whom they should agree upon, 
without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to be lord or judge over another.* 

The terms, express or tacit, of the agreement in\ 
which government is constituted, form, Hooker said, \ 
" that which we call the Law of a Commonwealth," / 
and are the conditions upon which the power of the 
state is exercised. Yet he cautiously evaded the 
anarchist's conclusion by declaring the original con-/ 
tract to be binding in perpetuity. 

The act of a public society of men done five hundred years 
sithence staadeth as theirs who presently are of the same . 
societies, becaose corporationB are immortal ; we were then alive 
in our predecessors and they in their suocessora do live still.* 

That the most useful doctrines of the revolutionists 
of his day should have been assumed by Hooker as 
the basis for a defence of established authority, shows 
him to have been more sensitive to the rationalistic 
currents of contemporary philosophy than clever as a 
controversialist. The theoiy of government based on 
ccmsent could not sustain the cause of either mon- 
archy or episcopacy in England, and the instinctive 
consciousness of this fact is what led James I to set 

> EcdtsiaUkal Polity, 1, x, (1). 
»;6ia,I,x,(8). 
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Up and maintain with all his ponderons pedantry the 
doctrine that the king and the bishopa alike had 
their authority, not in any sense from their subjects, 
but from God. 

5. Jaanea I and his Contemporaries 

The reign of the first Stuart in England was a 
period in which the various conflicting currents of 
political thought that had been running strong in 
neighbouring lands for fifty years gave first indi- 
cation of a boisterous meeting where the calm of 
the Tudor absolutism had hitherto been almost 
unbroken. James was unable to maintain for the 
middle class of Englishmen that material prosperity 
throi^ which the Tudors had won its support, and 
the discontent manifested itself in a marked increase 
of that ecclesiastical and constitutional opposition to 
the crown which had been noticeable, though insig- 
nificant, under Elizabeth. 

On the ecclesiastical side the Puritans, met at 
every step by the requirement of conformity to a 
ritual that they regarded as tainted with papistiy, 
tended steadily toward doctrines of church govern- 
ment that were wholly subversive of the existing 
order. Less violently than had been the case on the 
Continent during Luther's lifetime, but none the less 
certainly, the inevitably atomizing influence of the 
revolt from Rome became manifest in England. 
Presbyterianism, hot from Greneva and Scotland, was 
a satisfactory resort for many in the attempt to 
escape the rule of the bishops ; but more djsqmeting 
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waa the growth of the Separatists, or Independents, 
whose theory that any group of Christians, self- 
organized and self-supporting, could constitute them- 
aelves a church and worship in their own chosen way, 
was utterly incompatible with any conception of 
social order that respectable philosophy had yet 
evolved. The Presbyterian wing of the Puritans, 
in sustaining their views, needed to add nothing to 
the complete theories of Calvin and Knox, except a 
menacing recurrence now and then to the political 
teachings of the monarchomachs. From the Separa- 
tists, on the contrary, new and far-reaching doctrines 
were heard. Ecclesiastical authority lay, in their 
opinion, in the congregation that constituted the 
church. No power from without had authority to 
regulate the afEairs of an association of Christian 
worshippers. As a voluntary union of individuals 
into a congregation for common worship waa the 
essence of a church, so a voluntary union of such 
churches was the utmost that could be thought of as 
involved in the idea of a national church. Neither 
the bishops of the historical establishment nor even 
the synods and general assemblies through which the 
Presbyterians sought to preserve ecclesiastical unity, 
were regarded by the Independents as Christian 
institutions. So far as the secular authorities sought 
to sustain such ecclesiastical organs and compel their 
recognition by Christian subjects, the secular author- 
ities were wrong and must not be obeyed. But pas- 
sive, not active, resistance was all that the early 
Independents had in mind ; and the migration to 
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Holland and to America to escape persecution by 
the episcopal authority is as fdgni6cuit of their feel- 
ing on the one side, as their unswerving fidelity to 
the royal allegiance is of tlieir feeling on the other. 
Toleration by the government of their religious belief 
was the only qualification which ihey asked of the 
principle of absolute monarchy.' 

On the side of purely secular affairs James I found 
himself confronted throughout his reign by anuojdng 
manifestations of self-consciousness in both Parliament 
and the judiciary. Each of these sought to assert 
for itself the position of an independent rather than 
merely an auxiliary organ of the state. On behalf of 
Parliament there was pressed forward the claim to 
participation in the laying of all kinds of taxes and 
in the determination of the general policy of the 
government. On behalf of the judiciary Sir Edward 
Coke set up the doctrine that the Common law, as 
law par excellence, was above the king, and that there- 
fore the Common-law courts were superior in authority 
to such tribunals as depended only on the royal pre- 
rogative.* Against both these pretensions, that tended 
to trench deeply upon his absolute power. King James 
was able to oppose a vigorous and effective resistance. 
He lectured Parliament roundly for the impudence of 
its claims ; he seized and imprisoned the members of 

' For an admintble samni&ry of the viewi of the eorlj Indepen- 
dentB, see O^ood, "The Political Ideu of Iha FuritauB," id Politieal 
Seitnee Qaarterlg, TI, 1 and 201 ; esp. pp. 18 «I leq. Excellent also is 
Gooch, Enfflisk Dtmoeratic IJeai in lAt SeotrUeenth Century, ohaps. i 

* Suob KB the Star Chamber and the High Com minion. 
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the House of Commons who were most active in rag- 
ing them; and he tore out of the records with his own 
hands the protest in which the House asserted ita 
privileges. Coke also was brought to his kneea and 
was made to feel the full force of the king's dia- 
pleagure. Throughout the whole of these con- 
troversies, however, the opposition to the monarch 
based itself not on any abstract theory, but, with the 
traditional habit of English legalism, on the institu- 
tions and precedents of the law. Magna Carta, the 
supposed statute De TaUagio non concedendo, and the 
other famous documents of the early constitutional de- 
velopment — in short, the rights of Englishmen and 
not the rights of man — were almost the sole depend- 
ence ol the Parliamentary opposition in the conflict on 
its secular side. 

But while the opposition thus worked almost ex- 
clusively in the field of legalism, the king himself 
stood throi^hout on a well-developed philoso[diical 
theory. Before his succession to the English throne 
James had formulated a systematic statement of the 
divine right of kings in his short treatise entitled, 
The True Law of Free Monarchy} This was the 
formal repudiation of the teachings whic^ Buchanan, 
as the tutor of James, had embodied in the De lure 
Segni apud 8cot08.* The True Law had for its thesis 
the dogma that kings rale by divine right and that 
subjects have no recourse f^ainst them, and under^ 
took to sustain this by arguments from Scripture 

1 Published in 1598. An earlier work, BatUikon Doron, is a less 
complete exprenkm of tiie *ftme viewt. 
* ^»l«, p. 6& 
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from ^^f^h,ws of Scotland imd from the law of 
nature. "^The Scriptural argument traversed familiar 
ground. Saul's coronation, with Samuel's description 
of the character of kingly rule interpreted as a divine 
injunction to passive obedience, and the explicit 
commands of St. Paul and St. Peter were set forth in 
the mediferal spirit. From the history of Scotland A 
was derived the conclusion that the king in that coun- 1 
try was the supreme legislator and administrator and I 
had power of life and death over every subject. The 7 
" law of nature " furnished merely some trite and dulli 
analogies with the head and members of the physical 1 
body and with the relation of parent and child. In \ 
refuting, on the other hand, the theory that there 
must be some recourse against tyranny, the royal 
philosopher made a good case. He insisted that the 
dangers of anarchy were greater than those of tyranny: 
" Better is it to live in a commonwealth where nothing 
is lawful than where all things are lawful to all men." 
Further, while denying that there is implied in the 
coronation oath any contract between king and people, 
as the monarchomachs held, James argued that if 
there were such contract, it would be the height of 
injustice to ascribe to one party the right to say when 
the agreement had been violated; the only umpire 
would be God, and to Him, therefore, all appeals 
against tyranny must be made. 

On this platform of a divine commission to rule 
James consistently maintained his stand against all 
pretensions to power by his subjects. His philosophi- 
cal argument for absolute power was supplemented by 
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an habitual assumption in speech of the sacrosanctnesa \ 
and mystery of the rojal function. Thus ^e judges ) 
who sought to restrain the proceedings of the preroga- 
tiTe courts were Informed : ^ It is atheism and blas- 
phemy to dispute what God can do. ... so it is 
presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute 
what a king can do, or say that a king cannot do this or 
that." ' Tliis extreme assertion of divine right was V 
unquestionably determined in some measure by the ' 
king's perception of the close relation between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical agitators of his time. The 
revolutionary tendencies involved in the Puritan 
movement were neatly appreciated in his famous 
dictum at the Hampton Conference in 1604 : " No - 
bishop, no king." Authority from above and not 
from below was the principle, in his mind, of both 
ecclesiastical and secul^ order; and if episcopal i 
authority should give way to that of chosen represent- 
atives of the congregations, the royal authority was | 
likely to experience a like fate. The tendency ^ 
toward open identification with each other of the sub- ) 
versive tendencies in both chiurch and state achieved / 
its perfect work in the reign of Charles I, who 
ascended the throne in 1625. 
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CHAPTEE VH 

THBORIBS OF THE PURITAN RETOLUTIOH 

1. Political Doctrine of the Parliament Party 

The period of the PuritaB Revolution has a two-. 
fold importance in the history of political theories.! 
In the first place it gave systematic form and cony 
Crete expression to Uie legalistic ideas that had long 
constituted the bulk of English political philosophy^ 
In the second place it took over into Englwid theA 
theories of secular and ecclesiastical politics that had 
been elaborated on the Continent during the Kenais- ( 
sance aod the Reformation, blended with them the 
virile and invigorating infiuence of various notable J 
English intellects, and prepared them for re-trans- 
mission to the Continent in the nest century, when / 
their dominion was to become undisputed. 

Under Charles I the first phase of the revolution 
was that in which the constitutional issues between 
king and Parliament were fought to a finish in the 
triumph of Parliamoit. No more than in the reign 
of James I was the conflict here largely one .of ab- 
stract principles. Though Charles asserted with per- 
sistent formality that he was answerable for his acta 
to God alone, yet this assertion most commonly ap- 
peared as the prelude to an exposition of the grounds 

Slfl 
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of his policy in the laws and constitution of England.' 
On the side of Parliament the Common law and the 
great pre-Tudor statutes were the whole foundation 
of its ca\ise till its triumph over the king was com- 
plete. The Parliamentary argument embraced, how- 
ever, two distinct tendencies of doctrine, which 
occupied very different positions in the history of 
political theory. The first consisted essentially in 
the long familiar idea that the king was subject 
to law and that law had its source, not in the monr 
arch, but in the people,* represented by its historical 
organ, the Parliament. This was merely the anti- 
monarchic doctrine which had received very complete 
development, from the standpoint of Continental 
institutions, in the Huguenot and Jesuit thought of 
the sixteenth century. It was opposed, as we shall 
see, by arguments which repeated or developed those 
of Bodin and the other pro-monarchic jurists.' 

In quite a different relation to the history of po- 
litical thought stands the second tendency in Parlia^ 
mentary doctrine. This was a distinctively English 
. development, and consisted essentially in a closer 
definition of '' people " in terms of the individiials 
composing the aggregate, and in a more precise 
ascription of rights to each of these individuals. How 
loath the advocates of popular sovereignty had always 

1 Cf, his speech proroguing Parliament in 1626. Gardiner, Con' 
itUutumal Documents, p. 73. 

* " Nation " appears frequently in tbo writings of the time u a 
variant for " people." 

■ For examples, see the argument of Whitelocke in Bates's Case 
(Prothero, Select Statulet, p. 861), and that of Berkeley in the Ship 
Money Case (Gardiner, CoiutUational Doeumtnl*, p. IS^ tHeq.). 
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been to conceive of the "people" as consiating of 
individuals rather than groups or associations, and 
to concede rights against the monarch to individuals 
rather than to estates or parliaments or corporations, 
has been indicated in our examination of ihe six- 
teenth-century theories. The ** beast with a thousand- 
heads" which had stimulated the invective of so 
good a friend of the people as Languet (or whoever 
wrote the Vindicice contra Tyrannos) waa an ever 
present terror to the intellectual and political classes. 
Nor was it altogether of choice that the Parliament 
men of England gave an impulse to the movement 
which led straight through the " rights of English- 
men" to the ^'rights of man." Eliot, Pym and 
Hampden would have been entirely satisfied with 
the recognition of the political rights of their own 
social and economic class, which controlled Parlia- 
ment; but the resistance of the king forced to the 
front the controversies which produced, first, far- 
reaching formulas of the legal rights of every English- 
man, and then the transfer of the whole discussion 
from the domain of English law to that of the law 
of nature. 

It was in connection with the religious phase of 
the Puritan Revolution, and especially through the 
development of the Independents, to be noticed below, 
that the tendency just referred to became most mani- 
fest. Yet its presence in the purely legal phase of 
the conflict was not obscure. From the very begin- 
nmg of Charles I's reign Parliament insisted that 
the law of the land gimranteed various specific 
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privileges of every subject against ioterference by 
the king. In the Petition of Right (1628), which 
marked the end of the first stage in Parliament's 
progress to victory, the specific privileges which the 
king recognized were : exemption from certain forma 
of taxes save when imposed by act of Parliament ; 
the right to learn, through the writ of habeas corpus, 
the caiise of imprisonment or detention by royal order; 
exemption from the quartering of soldiers and from 
the processes of martial law.' During the period in 
which the king ruled without Parliament (1629-1640) 
various additions to and modifications of these legal 
rights were asserted and tested in the courts, and the 
custom developed of summarizing the rights con- 
cerned under the head of "person and estate," or 
^" person and property." These were described as the 
** fundamental liberties " of the kingdom, and during 
the final conflict which ended in the overthrow and 
death of the king the formula assumed substantially 
the shape that remained familiar for centuries — " life, 
liberty and property." Thus the Grand Remonstrance 
of December 1, 1641, which was Parliament's platr 
form for the approaching conflict of arms, declared 
that the abolition of the Star Chamber and the High 
Commission had most effectually secured men " in 
then: persons, liberties and estates." * King Charles, 
on the other hand, in his impeachment of the Par- 
liamentary leaders, chaiged them with endeavomring 

1 The Petition of Bight la ginn in Gardiner, ConjfttuCtnnat Doeo- 
menu, p, 66. 

• Bao. 120. Gardiner, Cotutxtutional Doevmtrttt, p. 222. 
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to set up an arbitrary power over " the lives, liberties 
and estates " of his Majesty's people.' And, finally, 
Cromwell could find no more fitting climax for his 
indictment of the Rump Parliament, after he had 
turned it out of doors, than the fear that through 
ita inefficienigf the " lives, liberties and comforts " * of 
God's people would be delivered into the bands of 
their enemies.' 

The legal and constitutional aspect, then, of tbe\ 
Puritan Revolution in its progress up to the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, shows us the triumph of 
limited, as contrasted with absolute, monarchy and the 
pretty clear definition of those individual rights which 
were to become known as ^ natural rights." 

All this was achieved, however, through the appli-/ 
cation and expansion of that Common law of England ^ 
whose glory had been proclaimed by Fortescue and 
Coke, but whose virtue had no significance beyond 
the boundary of England. For the development of the 
theories which accompanied, and in some measure 
determined, the affairs of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate we must turn to the ecclesiafitical aspects 
of the upheaval. 

2. Ecclesiastical Doctrine of the Farltament Party 

It is a familiar fact of history that the end of 

Charles I's absolute government was the direct con- 

sequence of his attempt, in 1637, to enforce a new 

1 Gftrdiner, op. eit., p. 288. 

• Cromirell'* " comfortg " ii at least equal to Jeffetson's " pnraoit 
of h^ipincM," as a aynonym for "proper^." 

* Gardioer, op. eil., p. 401. 
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litm^ in Scotland. The resistance of the Scota not 
only revolutionized the chnrch in Scotland, but so 
embarrassed the king in England that he v/as obliged 
to summon the Parliament that eventually dethroned 
him. Ecclesiastically the overturn in Scotland con- 
sisted in the abolition of the Episcopacy and the 
establishment of a Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment on the lines which Knox had derived from 
Calvin. This signified the ultimate triumph of the 
anti-prelatical ideas and tendencies which James I 
had succeeded in resisting in both Scotland and Eng- 
land.' How closely these ideas and tendencies were 
related to the anti-monarchic political doctrines of the 
sixteenth century, has been made evident in the ac- 
count of the Calvinistic monarchomachs. The rela- 
tionship appeared now in the procedure by which the 
Scottish nation organized itself against the king — the 
famous Covenant of 1638.* With a conscious and ob- 
vious reference to the covenants of the Old Testament 
by which the Chosen People had confirmed their alle- 
giance to Jehovah and to their king, the Scots pledged 
themselves to maintain the worship of God as ordered 
in their kirk and to sustain and reverence their king 
so long as he conformed to the laws of the kirk and 
of Parliament.' In both form and fact, thus, the 
Scottish people esemplified the theories which had 
been developed by Languet and Buchanan. 

The effect of the Scottish example on the ecclesias- 

> Sapra, pp. 314 et $eq. 

* Text in Gardiner, ContHtalianal Docwnmtt, p. 124. 

* This is the eabetance of an enoimouBlf verboee document. 
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tical sitoation in England was very important. Op- 
position to Episcopacy on merely ecclesiastical grounds 
had been much less keen in the southern than in the 
northern kingdom. But the arbitrary methods by 
which Archbishop Laud had enforced conformity 
upon the not unimportant Puritan element in Eng- 
land, and the extreme ground taken by certain high 
prelates for the divine right of bishops as well as of 
kings, involved Episcopacy in the destruction which 
the Long Parliament meted out to all the supports 
of the royal policy. The time had now come for 
England to decide finally the questions of church 
government which had been already solved, though 
with much effort, by the Continental nations that 
had revolted from Bome.^ Henry VIIFs peculiar 
method of severing relations with the Papacy had 
prevented these questions from coming to a definitive 
issue before. But after the downfall of Laud all the 
diverse opinions as to church organization and the 
■relation of state and church that had closely followed 
the Lutheran movement on the Continent came to 
the front in England.' Parliament was somewhat 
easily moved to destroy prelacy, so far as it involved 
political functions. The bishops and other church 
officials were deprived of all right to sit in Parliament 
or to exercise any sort of political or judicial author* 
ity.' This settled one phase of the matter. But 

' Supra, pp. 8 et leq. 

* For the secta that ftppe&red in England, see Masmn, Life of 
Milton, III, 130 et teq. 

* Act ol 10 Cai. I, c. 27. Gardioar, Conititutitmal Documeitta, p. 
241. 
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whether bishops ahould be retained for purely ecclcM- , 
astical functions, was another question. The anawer I 
was given when Parliament voted that the PreBbjte- I 
*^ rian Bystem of organization and government should/ 
be introduced into the Church of England.^ / 

Two causes chiefly had contributed to this result, 
and each had a distinct importance in the general 
development of political theory. The first cause was 
the enormous influence acquired by the Scottish poli- 
ticians and divines through the necessity of Scottish 
aid in Parliament's war with the king. The alliance 
of England and Scotland against their common king 
had been effected by the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant * in 1643. This instrument expressed in both 
its form and its substance the political ideas that had 
been characteristic of militant Calvinism. Its form, 
was not that of an ordinary treaty between govem- 
menta, but that of a mutual agreement, signed and 
sworn to by each individual for himself, undertaken 
by the '* noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citi- 
zens, burgesses, ministers of the Gospel, and com- 
mons of all sorte in the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland." It reproduced, thus, the 
character of the Scottish National Covenant of 1638, 
and caxried fully over into England the conceptions 
of national popular sovereignty that were implied in 
that instrument and its application. The signing of 
the League and Covenant became a test in England 

> MasMD, m. 173-175. 

* Test in G«rdliier, ComtituHonal Doctimmti, p. 287. For the 
oiTODmBtaQces of itM adaptioD lee Gardiner, Tie Great Civil War, I, 
268 el *€q. ; Muson, Ltfe of MHUm, III, 6 e( kj. 
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of a man's adhesion to the cause of Farliament 
against the king. Under such circumstaDces the 
anti-monaxchic trend of the movement was compre- 
hensible to the dullest; while the appeal to each 
individual, rather than to representative hodies, 
whether municipal, provincial or national, could not 
but suggest a conception of " people " and of the con- 
tractual basis of government that was very different 
from what the Continental monarchomachs had set 
forth. In its substance, however, the League and 
Covenant aimed to counteract any baneful tendencies 
toward democracy by setting first among the ends to be 
attained the reformation of church and religion so as 
to conform to the Scottish system. It called for the 
extirpation not only of Fopery and prelacy,' but also 
of "superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness" and 
everything contrary to sound doctrine and to godli- 
ness. This was well imderstood to signify that the 
rule of conformity was to be as rigorous under Pres- 
byterian as it had been under Episcopal organization, 
and that Parliament was to enforce the moral and 
religious discipline prescribed by ministers and elders 
as strictly as Charles I had enforced the prescriptions 
of Archbishop Laud and hia coadjutors. Not unregu- 
lated democracy, but the Calvinistic aristocoiuiy, was ' 
to prevail in the reformed system which was to be 
introduced by the Le^pie and Covenant. 

The second cause that efficiently contributed to 

' Prelacy wu defined aa meaning "Church goremmeDt by Arah* 
biahope, BisbopB, their Chanoellora and CommiMaries, Deans, Deana 
and Chapters, Arehdeaoona and aU other eccleaiaatioal offlceri depend- 
ing on that hierarahy." — Art. II. 
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the establishment of Presbyterianism by Parliament 
is suggested by what has jast been said. In the ex- 
citement and confusion of the breach between the 
Long Parliament and the king all restraint on the 
multiplication of sects and sectaries had been lost 
sight of, and England teemed with doctrines, both 
religious and political, that would be extravag^it at 
any time, and that to conservative contemporaries 
seemed to threaten social anarchy. The hope of set- 
ting some bound to the radicalism that unrestrained 
private judgment was promoting, won to the support 
of the new establishment many who had little liking 
for Scottish Presbyterianism in its ecclesiastical 
or its moral aspecto. The sequel proved, however, 
that such hope was fallacious. In effective opposi- 
tion to the established church stood that body of 
sectaries who, whatever their divergences on other 
points, agreed in contending that their creed and 
worship should not be a subject for regulation by 
the government. Under the name of Independents 
they won the support of the military dictator whom 
the development of the revolution produced, and their 
ideas prevailed in the Cromwellian regime of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate. The importance 
of the Independents in the history of political theory 
is very great. They included thinkers whose names 
stand high in the list of influential contributors to. 
Uie modem philosophy of government. Moreovei 
the theories incidental to the Independent movement! , 
added two items to that series of " natural rights " 
which played so large a part in the thought of the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuriea. The jurists of 
the Common law were, as we have seen, largely 
responsible for the formula which ascribed first to 
Englishmen and then to all men the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and property. In much the same 
sense the Independents of the Puritan Revolution are 
responsible for the rights of freedom of worship and ' 
freedom of expres^on. 

3. 7%e Development of Independency 

From the theological and ecclesiastical point of 
view the Independents were the radicals of the 
Reformation in England. They represented that 
same extension of the principle of private judgment 
in interpreting the Scriptures that had given so much 
trouble to the Continental Reformers. To a national 
church they manifested the same repulsion as to the 
universal church under Rome, and they rejected every 
prescription of creed or ritual or discipline save what 
the individual Christian took upon himself. That 
such an attitude was incompatible with any conception 
of a church that had prevailed in thirteen centuries, 
goes without sayii^ ; and that the political implica- 
tions of it were radically democratic, was entirely clear 
to contemporaries. It is not strange that the earliest 
holders and exponents of these doctrines suffered as 
much persecution as they did; that they did not 
suffer more was due to the fact that they were in the 
main orderly and law-abiding people in all that con- 
cerned nou-ecclesiastical relations. 

The first manifestation of Independency in Eng- 

:.bv Google 
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lan d was the teaching of BroT ragjmd^Barn^w in the 
rei m of Elizabeth and the propagation in em ail and 
obscure c oTigrfi gfttinns ofBrownistideaSi^ as they 
were called. la substance these ideas were that any 
self-cons tituted group of Cfariatians was e ntitled to 
mana ge its discipline and worship according to its own 
view of the law of God, and that the jjffirf^ "f nptf-nla-r 
gov ernment had n o authority t-n ftnfnrw» aiihTniaflimi to 
any particular eccleBJastical system. Broi^ism im- 

plied;^th UJ3, the pi jr*"*'- inHiviiJuftHaHp. dAmiy^ra/yy in 

church institution and government,^ and toleration as, 
the principle of the state's relation toward religious 
worship. Practically, however, the aim of the Browu- 
ists was not general toleration, but escape from the 
harrying to which they, like the rest of the Puritans^ 
were subjected by the Episcopal authorities. Under 
James I and Charles I the steady increase in the num- 
ber of the Puritans and the corresponding increase of 
rigour on the part of the bishops in their efforts to 
maintain conformity produced that Separatist move- 
ment of which the most iamoxa result was the settle- 
ment of New England. 

In America all the conditions, ecclesiastical, social 
and political, were favourable for the full unfolding of 
Uie theories implicit in the Independent doctrine. 
The colonists were securely beyond the range of re- 
straint by the bishops ; the inhospitable character of 

' Biovne defined i church m "k eompftnyor number of CbriatianB 
or beliereTB, which, by a willii^ covenant made with their God, an 
onder the goramment of God and Christ and keep bi« laws in one 
holy oommanion." Prothero, Statutet and Doeununu, 224. See 
Otgood, in Paiitkal Science QuarteH;/, VI, 18-16. An exeellent eketeb 
of the LiBtory of Independency may be found in Mawon, II, QSi et lej. 
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the land and of its aboriginal inhabitants rendered in- 
evitable a high degree of social cohesioD and economic 
equality; and the remoteness and preoccupation of 
the royal government prevented any eflEective control 
from England over the political institutions that de- 
veloped. There resulted that a^^regate of communi- 
ties, democratic in institution and independent in 
both ecclesiastical and secular organization, which con- 
stituted colonial New England. Here Independency ^ 
was' first realized on a significant scale. The self- 
constituted congregation of worshippers was the pri- 
mary aspect of each community, and the political 
organization was effected in conscious or unconscious / 
imitation of the ecclesiastical. Covenant or compact 
— the express consent of each individual to the 
formation or perpetuation of the commimity— was 
universally accepted as the basis of a community^ 
whether religious or political, and the early history 
of New England abounds in applications of this idea. /' I 
in concrete cases.' The Mayflower Compact, the\ i 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and the Newport \ 
Declaration^ expressed without disguise or reservar \ 
tion the democratic principles that were only latent ) 
in the Scottish National Covenant of 1638. The whole y^ 
tendency of conditions in America, indeed, was to 
set in full view everything involved in Independency, 
whether theoretical or practical. The consequence 
was that when, after the assembling of the Long 
Parliament, the ecclesiastical revolution began, New 

^ See ^niarn, Hutorg of American Politieal Theories, pp. 17 et leq. 
■ EspeciaUy this lost one, cited by Uerriam from B. I. Records, 
I, 112. 
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England contributed materially to the theories which 
triumphed in the CromwelUan regime.' 

Probably the moat important of these contributionsA 
BO far as political bearings were involved, was the \ 
formal theory of toleration which was set forth by | 
Roger Williams. The Puritans of Massachusetts had 1 
adopted a system which, in liie adjustment of rela- / 
tioDs between secular and ecclesiastical authority, I 
had much of the theocratic character of Calvin's 
regime in Geneva. Williams had been banished from 
the colony for refusing to conform to the standard . 
of belief and practice set by the ministers, and his ' 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, though written in 
England, 1644, with immediate reference to current 
controversies there, derived its inspiration and its form 
from his American experience.* It was a radical plea 
for freedom of conscience, shrinking from none of those 
extreme logical implications of the doctrine that stag- 
gered less resolute advocates.' To Williams a church 
was merely a group of individuals united for a pur- 
pose which was of no more concern to the civil magis- 
trates than the purpose of any other group, such as a 
trading company or a medical society. Wliat belief 
was professed or what form of worship was exerdsed, 
was a question beyond the competence of the govem- 

1 For the reflex aotion of New EngUnd oa old Enghuid, aee 
Osgood, in PiAitieal Science Quartcriy, VI, 216 et leq. 

* The work, ediUd by E. B. UDderhill, wu reprioted bj the ' 
Hauaerd Knollya Society, London, 1&4S. For the cinsDinstMicBa ot 
its pnblie&^on see UnderfaiU's Introdnction. AIm^ Osgood >&d 
.llerriim, op. eit., and Maason, III, 113 et >eq. 

* For the Tadona shades of belief in toleration »t this time see 
Uasaon, HI, 122 cf leq. 
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mental authorities, so long as the laws for the maior 
tenance of peace and order were not iufringed. Jews, 
Turks and even Papists (" upon good assurance given 
of civU obedience to the civil state ") must be left 
alone by the secular power. The duty of the civil 
magistrate was summed up by Williams thus : To 
the religion which his conscience tells him is the tme 
one — approbation, personal submisson and protec- 
tion; to one which he believes false — permission 
and protection.* Thus the promotion of the true 
f^th, which had for twelve centuries stood first 
among the rect^nized functions of government, was 
dropped out of the category. Roger Williams, a 
Puritan of the Puritans, here joins hands with the 
wholly im-Puritan Machiavelli in an appeal to the 
principle of pagan Rome. 

But the spirit in which Williams defends his 
thesis is anything but Machiavellian. Texts from 
Scripture, with iaterpretations as far-fetched and 
fanciful as any produced by the mediasval scholaatics, 
are the main feature of his t^ument.' Only second- 
ary to this is the ai^^ument db iriconvenientia — the 
esqiosition of the inconsistencies and inhumanity that 
attend the supervision of religious belief by the secular 
government.' Toleration is the tme principle, first 
because God enjoins it, and only second because 

> Tlu Bloudg Tenent, chap. cxzv. 

* To derive toleration from the histoTj of the Israelites in Canaan 
was natarally a Berioiu task. For the matter of Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, see the Bloody Tenait, chap. Ixzri. 

■ He freqneutlf recurs to the thought that without toleration in 
praotace the greater part of the race would have been destroyed for 
idolatry and non-contonnity. — C/. chape, xcvii, oi, ciiiL 
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it is politically and socially expedient. Yet tiie 
fact that the argument from expediency is used at all 
is significant. Taken in connection with the demo- 
cratic dogma which Williams propounds — that civil 
government ia based on the consent of the people, 
expressed in an original compact — it indicates a 
tendency toward those more extreme and purely 
rationalistic methods of thought which were charac- 
teristic of the Levellers. The Bloudy Tenent, in other 
words, expresses essentially the resolution of a body 
of religioiia sectaries, the Independents, not to be 
dominated by another such body, the Presbyterians ; 
while the fuller implications of the theory which the 
work embodied were revealed in the political revolu- 
tion which was effected in 1647-1648 by the army. 

4. J^oliticcd Theory of tke CommomDealth 

It was the steadfast refusal of the Presbyterian 
majority in Parliament to adopt the principle of a 
y broad toleration, that led to the overthrow of both 
Parliament and monarchy. The army, both officers 
and rank and file, was strongly Independent in feeling. 
After crushing out the last vestiges of royalist military 
opposition in England the soldiers in their canton- 
ments came much under the influence of the most 
radical of the sectaries — those generally known 
^ later as Levellers. In 1647 Parliament voted the 
disbandment of the army, but the order was disobeyed. 
The soldiers, urging certain grievances in respect to 
their pay, took things into their own hands, drove 
away the officers whom they disliked, and organized 
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a council, consisting of representatives elected by each 
regiment, to direct action for the common interest. 
To this couDcil were ultimately added those general 
ofQcers who espoused the cause of the army, includ- 
ing Cromwell and Ireton, while the elected represent- 
atives of each regiment were made to comprise two 
commissioned officers and two privates.' The army, 
thus organized, became after the middle of 1647 the 
controlling factor in the political as well as the 
military affairs of England. It took the captive Kmg 
Charles into its custody ; overawed Parliament and, 
by putging that body of Presbyterians, reduced it to 
a Rump; suppressed the renewed royalist uprising 
in the second Civil Warj and finally brought the 
king to the scaffold and abolished the monarchy. In 
the stress of renewed war the democratic elements in 
the constitution of the army gave way to the normal 
forms required by military discipline ; * and ultimately 
the prestige of the victorious commander produced 
the monarchic Protectorate. To the end of the 
Cromwellian regime, however, there persisted the | 
influence of certain radical ideas which foimd ihsir I 
first clear formulation in the controversies of the 
period when the army was taking the affairs of the 
realm into its own hands. 

For our purpose these controversies may be regarded 
as concerned, first, with the source, content and 
possessors of the rights which all the anti-royalist 

' GBrdiner, Civa War, m, 101. 

* The elected rapresenUtiTeB of the nnk and file ceased to partici- 
pate in the conduct of the army's policy in January, 164S. Firth, 
Preface to The Clarke Papert, p. Iviii. 

L ,l,z<..t,C00gIf 
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factions held to belong to " the people " ; and second, \ 
with the coDstitutional and goTemniental arrange- 1 
ments through which these rights were to be made/ 
effective. / 

As to the source of these rights, we have in theN 
' doctrines preached by the Levellers, or extreniest 
Independents, a prettj complete transfer of the debate 
from the law of England, upon whidi the earliest 
exponents of the Parliamentary cause had depended, 
to the law of nature, and a perceptible tendency to 
emphasize reason rather than Revelation in the 
development of the argument. As Edwards says of 
the sectaries in hia Gangrcena : " Though the lawea 
and customes of a kingdom be never so plain and 
cleer against their wayes, yet they will not submit, 
but cry out for naturall rights derived from Adam 
and right reason." ' The body of natural rights thus 
insisted upon was held to embrace specifically those of 
life, liberty and property, freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression, and equality in political privilege. Equality, 
indeed, was the mainstay of the extremists' doctrine, 
and was the basis of their argument for manhood suf- 
frage. The right to vote for representatives was held 
to be an immediate corollary of the principle that every 
man was by nature free and could be subjected to 
government only by his own consent ; for government 
must be by law and law must be the will of each 
individual, expressed either in person or through a 
representative. This radical democratic conception ^ 
was associated to some extent with the further idea 

> Quoted bj Firth, Fteface to 7%t Clarke P<g>ert, p. Ix. 
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that equality in property as well as in the franchiee \ 
was the natural right of every man ; and it was 
apparently this feature of the Levellers' programme 
that was most inQuential in causing Ireton and 
Cromwell to oppose them aad tliwart their projects 
in the council of the army.^ But whatever the pre- 
cise content of natural rights, the possession of such 
rights was an attribute, the extremists clearly main- 
tained, not of the people considered collectively or as 
organized in traditionary corporations or parliaments, 
but of the people considered individually. In the \ 
multitudinous manifestoes' of the Levellers this | 
individualization of natural nghts is constantly dis- r 
cemible, and the thought of these men mwks a con- / 
spicuous stage in the transition from the ancient/ 
notion of rights of the people to the modem notion/ - 
of the rights of man. There had been something of 
individualism in the Scottish Covenant and similar 
papers, but as compared with that of the Levellers it 
was mechanical rather than conscious. 

The constitutional and governmental arrange- 
ments through which the army proposed to make its 
doctrines effective are to be seen in the various docu- 
ments in which the programme of the Independents 

' For Ireton's atrenuoni opposition to mknhood suffrage, on the 
ground th&t it eqdan^red propertj, see Clarke Papert, T, 290 el leq. 
lUinborow mftkea tbe best preeeatatdon of tiie Levellen' ca«e in this 
debate ; esp. pp. 803 et teq. 

* The most prolific sonrce of thsaa was Lieutenant Colonel John 
Lilburne, for whose career see Gooch, Demt>eratu! Ideal, 141, 200. 
There is a Tolnme containing thirteen of Lilburne's pamphlets iu the 
library of Columbia Unireraity. Most of tbe catchwords of HMMlem 
democracy are to be fonnd in his writings ; *,g, " We the people," in 
his Vox Plebit. 
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wafi embodied. Most important of these was that 
called " The Agreement of the People/' framed by 
the council of ihe annj in 1647, as the basis for an 
adjustment with the king and Parliament, and pub- 
lished, in a much modified form, at the time of the 
execution of Charles in January, 1649.* This paper 
itself, and the debates in which it took its shape, throw 
most important light on the currents of political 
theory in the army.* We are enabled to see the first 
complete manifestation of the principles and pro- 
cedure which later became familiar in the form of 
constitutional conventions and written constitutions. 
The " Agreement of the People " was in fact a draft 
constitution for the Commonwealth — a draft, how- 
ever, which was prevented by circumstances from ever 
going into efEect.* 

The most significant of its features, from our pointV 
of view, were the following : It declared itself to be 
an expression of the will of the p eople, and made the 
meaning of this declaration entirely clear by provid- 
ii^ that every individual who was included in " the 
people " should sign the document. Its leading piu> 
pose was to provide a clear and unmistakable mode / 
of oi^anization and action for the Parliament, as 

> Both drafts are in Gardiner, Contlitational DoeumenU, pp. 833, 
3S9. 

* The debst«B are pretty fully nported in The Clarke Papert; 
Preface, pp. xlviii et $eq., with the text as therein indicated, and Vol. 
II, Preface, pp. xf el leq., with the text. Also, Gardiner, Civil War, 
111,210 et leq. (chap. I7). 

* Manj of its praviBions for the actual organixation of goremment 
were enacted by the Rump and appeared also in tbe Instooment of 
GoTemment. 
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representatives of the people — which purpose was 
effected throt^h the scheme of a single body, to be 
elected biennially by constituendes substantially 
equal in population, and to be intrusted with the 
supreme powers of government. That the authority i 
of this body wa^^delggated, however, and not origi-| 
nal, was distinctly declared through the express] 
reservation of certain matters from its competency. 
Among these things reserved were final judgmentj 
"concerning things spiritual or evangelical," they 
conferring of privileges, bills of attainder (save in 
case of officers abusing their trust), and the security '' 
of private property. These reservations constituted 
what later came to be known as a bill of rights in 
behalf of the individual as against ihe government. 
The guarantee of these rights, furthermore, was 
unmistakably insured by the inclusion of them in a 
list of the provisions " fundamental to our uommon 
right, liberty and safety," and the declaration that 
it should not be treason to resist the representative 
body if it should " render up or give or take away " 
these fundamentals.^ That is to say, the right of 
resistance against the government was expressly 
ascribed to the people. 

This famous document is the nearest approach 
ever made in England to the recognition of an 
authority capable of self-expression higher than the 
ordinary l^islature. If the Agreement had been 
put into operation as contemplated by its framers, it 
would have stood as the expressed will, not of Parlia- 
' Dt»ft pablished in Jtaattrj, 19^, seo. 10. 
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ment, but of the people considered aa individuals. 
It would have realized far more completely than the 
Scottish Covenant the ordaining ol government and 
law through consent and compact. Tet the source 
of this extreme democratic principle in the Agree- 
ment was not abstract philosoi^y, but the distrust 
felt by Ireton and the other army leaders toward the 
.Freabyterian Parliament;^ and the failure of tiie 
Mper to go into effect was due to the fact that^ 
ivhen Parliament had been purged of Presbyterians, 
hese same leaders felt that it was safer to carry 
hrough their revolution under cover of the sacred 
lame of Parliament than to display the catastrophe 
trithout disguise. How utterly disgusted with this 
policy were the real democrats of the day — the 
Levellers, may be seen in the furious assaults of 
Lilbume' and others upon the Rump and all its 
works. In these sectaries was the true logic of the 
system which the Agreement embodied. But this 
logic meant iiltimately universal suf^ge and doc- 
trines as to property that Cromwell and Ireton could 
never accept ; hence the Rump, without resort to the 
people in general, was used as the instrument of th« 
revolution. Later this fear of radicalism, on the onel 
hand, with the probability, on the other, that a free 
election for Parliament would go against Indepen-i 
dency, if not against the whole Commonwealth idea,', 
was the underlying cause of the transformation into \ 
the Protectorate. > 

1 C/. Gardiner, CiW War, III, 118. 

* See hia Fundamental Libertit* of England. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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The military goremment administered by Cromwell 
as Lord Protector expressed no theory of politics. It 
was felt by contemporaries to be merely a transitory 
condition. No philosophy save the recognition d 
compelling necessity was produced to justify it. The 
political speculation of the period turned wholly upon - 
the questions as to whether commonwealth or mon- 
archy should become the permanent system, and in 
what particular form the one or the other should be 
organized. In the debates on these questions the 
theories and the theorists of the Commonwealth pe- 
riod retained the chief place. 

5. 27ie Political Ideas of Milton 

In the writings of the extremists like Lilbume the 
basic principles of the Puritan Revolution are abun- 
dantly illustrated, and the blending of ideas derived 
from English law with those obtained from the Scrip- 
tures and from the theories about the law of nature, 
is thoroughly effected. But the form and manner of 
the Levellers' philosophy were so lax and incoherent 
that little effect of it was manifest save in the surg- 
ings to and fro of popular interest in England itaelf . 
Far different was the case with the works in which 
the cause of the Commonwealth was sustained and 
defended by John Milton. Not on^y in England, but 
also, especially after his crushing reply to Salmasius, 
all over the Continent,' the learning, logical power 
and literary fonn of his writings wrought powerfully 
for the promotion of the principles which he espoused. 

t MuH>D, Milton, rV, 816 et ttq. 
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Not so much because of novelty in essence as because 
of philosophic breadth and force in formulation and 
permanence in influence, his theories must be briefly 
examined. 

As to the origin and end of government, Milton' a\ 
►-doctrine' is that of the sixteenth-century monarch- \ 
omachs, so presented, however, as to emphasize the 1 
rationalistic rather than the Scriptural supports of | 
the theory. ** All men naturally were bom free/' j 
and were endowed with the right and power of self- 
defence and preservation. To avoid the discord and 
violence that sprang from Adam's transgression, cities 
and commonwealths were founded by agreement of 
men with one another, and kings and magistrates 
were chosen '*as deputies and commissioners to ex- 
ecute . . . that justice which else every man by the 
bond of nat\u% and of covenant must have executed , 
for himself and for one another." Further, to guard' 
against the perverse tendencies of the persons thus 
intrusted with authority, laws were devised, " either 
flamed or consented to by all," to limit the action of 
the governors. Kings and magistrates, thus, are but 
the agents of the people ; they possess no power save 
what is originally in every man and is delegated to 
them, and they exercise no power save under the 
restriction of the laws. Moreover, though the exer- 1 
cise of power is intrusted to kings and magistrates, \ 
yet it is in the people that power " remains fundap 
mentally " as a " natural birthright." j 

1 His TenuTf of Singt and Maijiitratei (1649) contains the most 
concise formulation of his views on this subject. The same ideas per- 
T&de the De/nui/) pro Populo Anglieano (1601). 
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From these premiaes Milton draws the obvious and\ 
familiar conclusioDS as to the justice of deposing \ 
rulers for violation of right and law. His argu-y 
ment is illustrated by the well-worn instances ofv 
deposition and tyrannicide from both sacred and\ 
profane history. But the stress that is most char- ( 
actmstic appears in the insistence that the doctrine \ 
propounded is the only one that is plainly reasonable j 
and compatible with the dignity of man.' The royal- I 
ist claim that the election of a king expresses really / 
God's choice is neatly turned against its makers : If I 
the people's act in election is the act of God and a ', 
just ground for enthroning the monarch, why is not ! 
the people's act in rejection equally the act of God ' 
and a just ground for deposing ? ' If it is by God *- 
that kings reign, it is by God, too, that peoples as* 
Bert their Uberty. It is indeed more godUke for a , 
people to depose a tyrant than for a tyrant to op- 
press an innocent people.' All this is plain to natural 
reason, and merely receives additional confirmation 
by the Scriptures. 

That ultimate political power is in the people, is ! 
the moat fundamental principle, then, of Milton's i 
philosophy. He stands for popular sovereignty, what- • 

1 To think tlut the people were created tor the king ratber than 
be for them, and that they ooHectirelj are inferior to him aingly, 
" were a kind of treason agunrt the dignity of mankind." — Tenvrt 
ofKingt and MagiOratet. 

* Ibid., in Uortej'B ed., p. 8S4. 

* Tyrannnm itine tollere quam conititueie diTinins est ; plutqae 
Dei cemitnr in popnlo quotiei inioetum abdioat regem, qaam in 
r^e qui innocentem opprimit populam. — i>/«Mto Pn'ma, in Work*, 
Fletcher's ed., p. 661; also p. 854. 
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ever tbe form of govemment. Liberty, as the " birth- 
right " of men and of nations, is also a concept which 
he dwells much upon. His doctrines under this 
head are of particular interest, since ihey embody 
in most attractive form the substance of that radical 
creed which is so incoherent and repulsive in the 
writings of other extreme republicans of the day. 
The liberty for which he contends is not alone the\ 
absence of monarchic government, but the assurance I 
to ibe individual of a wide sphere of action unre-l 
stricted by any govemmeut. Milton is the earliest) 
great prophet of that individualifou which came to 
be almost a philosophic fetich in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is, however, the foundation and not the \ 
content of his doctrine that suggests the recent sys- 
tem of laisaez /aire ; for, extreme as he was by the 1 
standards of his time, the sphere which be would 
exempt from governmental interference is very f 
limited as compared with later ideas. 

The basis of his demand that the individual be 
let alone is tbe dignity that belongs to a being en- 
dowed with reason. " Reason," he says, " is but 
choosing;"* and where opportunity to choose is 
denied by the prescription of government, man- 
hood itself is stunted and destroyed. Opportunity 
for each man to work out his own good is what 
government must aim to secure. Laws must merely 
punish crime ; the absence of laws will do most for 
the positive promotion of virtue.' The real prepress 

• Areopagitiea (Morley), p. 828. 

* Se« bis De/emio Secunda, with the tranalated axtraota and 
uulyBia in Mubod, IV, 680 et teq., eep. 611-412. 
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of the race requires also that men rise superior to 
custom aud prescription, whose tyramiy is as depress- 
ing as that of positive law. Reason, cultivated and 
informed by all attainable meana, shall be the suffi- 
cient instrument of all social and political good, and 
liie warrant of liberty. 

As to the details of this rational liberty which^ 
Milton demands, they include, first, religious tolera- 
tion.* On this head the plea of Milton is that of 
Boger Williams, with the emphasis, however, on the 
argument from utility rather than on the injunctions 
or teachings of the Scriptures. Government is to 
keep its hands ofE entirely from the regulation of in- 
tercourse and communion between man and God. In 
the second place, he demands the unrestricted freedom ' 
of the press. The immortal Areopagitica (1644) 
embodies his indignant rebuke of a censorship and 
his eloquent plea that, imless human reason is a 
delusion and a snare, truth will always prevail, in 
a fair field, over error. His principle carries him, 
moreover, far beyond the mere question of the press. 
To the whole system of governmental supervision and 
r^triction which he finds sustained by Plato and his 
school, Milton opposes the demand for a rational free- 
dom. With an obvious allusion to the Calvinistic 
r%ime so dear to the Scottish and English Presbyte- 
rians, he denounces as destructive of the very foun- 
dations of virtue the attempt to enforce a rigid and 
austere code in diet, dress and amusements. He pro- / 
■ tests against uniformity in conduct, thought and ex- I 

* See efipecially his Trt<ilae o/CivU Potcer in Eeeletituticat Cauiu. j 
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pression as not only unattainable, but wholly undesirA 
able, and on the basis of a rational and but slightly \ 
regulated diversity he rears a magnificent ideal of 1 
both individual and national progress and prosperity, j 

Liberty, then, was the first and controlling pre- 
occupation of Milton in his political philosophy. As 
to the form of goTemment through which this liberty 
should be guaranteed, he was of course primarily a 
republican. Yet, maintaining that ultimate power 
was in any case in the people, he was not precluded 
from supporting any form of organization that might 
be most expedient for exercising such authority as 
was delegated by the people. When Cromwell ovei^ 
threw the Commonwealth and became king in all but 
name, Milton was willing and even eager to support 
the new order, on the ground ot its greater efficiency 
in maintaining true liberty as he conceived it.^ j 

A severe test of Milton's philosophy came when, 
after Cromwell had failed to achieve a permanent 
reorganization of the state, the question of the sue- I 
cession arose. Against the tide that was obviously 
running with irresistible force toward the restoration 
of the Stuarts, Milton stood stiffly by his originid 
republicanism. He demanded' "a Free Common- 
wealth, without Single Person or House of Lords," 
and advocated a government consisting of a body of 
representatives, holding by permanent teniu^,' and ! 

> Sw bit tribute to Cromwell »nd the other leaden In the De/entio 
Seeunda; also Moswn, IT, 611 et ttq. 

* In faia flearfy and Eiay Way to EifahlUk a Fret CotmonwtalA, 
pnbliflhed in 1660. In Morley's ed., p. 42S. 

* This is the tenure he preferi, though he would admit the letir^ 
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choosing from among themselves an executive comicil. 
His preference for so oligarchic a type of goTemment 
seems somewhat strange. It is to be explained, how- 
ever, partly by the fact that his pamphlet was a last 
desperate protest against a policy which he knew 
was sustained by a great majority of the people of 
England, and partly also by the sentiment of aristoc- 
racy which underlay all of Milton's philosophy. He 
had never favom«d universal sufErage and rule of the 

numerical majority. Liberty fo r all, but autho rity 

for such as were capable,_ was. Jiis creed. Like the 
migGliest intellects of all time, he viewed things from , 
the standpoint of " that hapless race of men whose 
misfortune it is to have understanding." ' Hence hcv 
denied flatly, in the JVee Commonwealth, that a \ 
majority which did not value liberty should prevail \ 
over a minority which demanded it. " They who \ 
seek nothing but their own just liberty have always ' 
right to win it and keep it whenever they have power, 
be the voices never so muneroua that oppose it." ' 

With this, — the revolutionist's familiar plea, — 
Milton disappeared from the field of formal political 
philosophy, and narrowly escaped disappearing from 
earth altogether.* 

ment of one-third of the memberB annually. For the difCBtencei 
between the two edition! of Mat work of MUton'i, and its relation 
to contemporary polities, see Masson, V, 677. 

^ Artofxigitiea fMorley), p. B84. 

*Cf. Bnohanati's doctrine, antt, p. 00. Hilton often refen to 
Bnchanan, and clearly was mnch ioflaenced by him. 

* His name was among tiiose proposed for exelnilon from amnesty 
at the Bestoration, bat vu omitted — no one knows precisely why — 
from the bill as passed. 

■ftaiiizccb, Google 
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6. The Theoriea of Harrington 

Less radical and more systematic in hia philosophy 
than Milton, but at the same time republican in his 
leaning, was James Harrington, whose ideas attracted 
much attention amid the host of propositions which 
were submitted to the public during the transition 
from Protectorate to restored royalty.* Harrington's 
standpoint was that of the impartial scientific observer 
of the situation in England, with no strong personal 

/ bias aa between the factions.* His method in politi- 
cal science was chiefly that of history and observa- 

~- tion, and in contrast to the a priori reasoning of 
most of the Commonwealth party, he consistently 
followed in the path of Machiavelli and Aristotle. 
For these two philosophers he manifested the great- 
est admiration,' though he was by no means servile 
in adopting their conclusions. 

The substance of Harrington's philosophy is em- 
bodied in the preliminary chapter of his chief work. 
The Commomoealth of Oceana.* This work as a 
whole embodies a scheme for a coDStitution of Great 
Britain, to be instituted by Cromwell. The literary 
apparatus of a Utopia is employed in presenting the 

1 MftMon, MUtrm, T, 481 et leq. 

« He was on intimate terms perBOnslly with CharleB I, daring hia 
captirity. 

* Machiavelli is designated as "the only politician of later ages." 
That Bodin receives no racognition is due to the Fienchman's strong 
monarchic leaniog*. Hobbes is the object of many severe attacks by 
Harrington, on the score of both method and conclnsions. 

* Pnbtished first in 1855. I have nsod the handy edition of H«nij 
Morley, London, 1887. Also in Harrington's ITorii (1771). 
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projectj but the fanciful nomenclature and imaginary 
procedure do not seriously obscure the real substance 
of the matter. The general principles of politics, \ 
with which the constitutional project is prefaced, 
Harrington bases 6rst upon the idea that government 
must be either " the empire of laws and not of men " 
or " the empire of men and not of laws." These two 
conceptions he regards as characteristic respectively 
of ancient and of modem philosophy, represented 
typically by Aristotle and Hobbes. The distinction 
between the two conceptions of government lies 
ultimately in the fact that in one the general public 
interest, and in the other some particular private 
interest, ia assumed to be the end of the state. Adopt- 
ing the idea of the ancients as the sound one, Harring- 
ton proceeds to investigate the principles which must 
underlie a government aiming at the common welfare. - 
Here again the consideration is twofold — first as to 
the material conditions, and second as to the psycho- 
logical influences, which are involved in the working 
of political institutions. Furthermore, governments 
are distinguished into two classes according as they 
are domestic, or national, and foreign, or provincial. 
That is to say, the principles applicable to the self- 
government of a nation are not the same as those 
which apply to the government of one people by 
another. And finally, stability or permanence is 
assumed to be the criterion of what is desirable in 
government, — an assumption which is held to be 
abundantly justified, not only by the doctrines 
of Aristotle and the other ancients, but also by 
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the conditions in England amid which Harrington 
writee. 

For national governments, then, the prerequisite 
- of stability is, according to Hanington, that supreme 
authority should rest with those who own most of 
the property in the community. In general this will 
mean that the government must be in the hands of 
the land-owning class, save in commercial city-statea 
where other forms of wealth are so much more impor- 
tant than land. This economic basis of government 
is demonstrated with great skill and ingenuity on both 
logical and historical grounds. Absolute monarchy is 
rfiown to be " natural " only where the land is all or 
mostly in the hands of a single person ; " mixed," or 
limited, monarchy, where it is in the hands of a few ; 
and commonwealth, where it is widely distributed 
among the people. The maintenance of government in 
the hands of one, few, or many by violence, regardless 
of the relation to property, is the essence of tyranny, 
oligarchy and anarchy respectively.^ 

For provincial government the " balance of do- 
minion," as Harrington calls this relation between 
authority and property, has no significance. The 
stability of control over a foreign people, or province, 
depends exclusively upon some inherent advantage 
poBsesBed by the ruling power — whether in numbers, 
wealth, position or otherwise. Any application of 
the principle of the balance of dominion would at 

1 Harrington'B interpretation of English hietory tarnB upon his 
TJew that the breaking np of the great estates of the nobility and the 
monasteries bj the first Tudors so distributed the land as to make 
either monarchy or aristocracy impossible tbareafl«r. 
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once convert the provincial into a national system 
and would destroy the existing order." 

Turning to the psychological influences which, s 
together with the economic principle already adduced, *■ 
determine the constitution of government, Harrington 
premises that the commonwealth corresponds most 
closely to the rational nature of man, since it affords 
play to the interests of all. But how to adjust the 
interests of all, conflicting as they do, is the supreme ' 
prohlem of political reasoning. Harrington's solu- 
tion is ingenious and striking. Common observa- 
tion, he argues, reveals the principles of governmental 
organization. Given any group of men debatii^ a 
matter of common concern, — and a commonwealth 
is merely such a group, — two parts are at once dis- 
cernible: one smaller body, say one-third of the 
whole number, who propound ideas, and a larger 
body, including the other two-thirds, whose partici- 
pation consists in passing judgment upon the pro- 
posals. Here is the clue to the structure of the 
government. There must be, first, a senate, em- 
bracing "that natural aristocracy diffused by God 
throughout the whole body of mankind," whose func- 
tion shall be to originate policies and laws ; second, a 
council, consisting of the mass of the people or their 
representatives, with the function of passing upon tiie 
propositions of the senate; and third, a magistracy, 
to carry into effect the resolutions adopted by the 
assemblies. In these three organs is the essential 

^ Except in absolute monsrcby, wbere tbe niler is the inprame 
Undowner in both tbe national territoi; waA the proTiocea. 
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structure of a commonwealth gOTemment ; and Har- 
rington appeals with confidence in support of his 
contention not only to Machiavelli and the ancient 
philosophers, but also to the actual experience of 
popular states in all periods of histoiy. 

For the assiu^d permanence of a commonwealth 
that conforms in its foundation and structure to the 
economic and rational principles that he has laid 
down, Harrington declares two insti,tutions to be 
indispensable, an " equal Agrarian " and " equal Eo- 
lation." By the former he means an immutable law 
-• preventing the concentration of landed property in 
the hands of one or few ; ^ by the latter, such a law 
of elections for the magistracies that all qiialified pet- 
sons shall have an equal opportunity to serve their 
fellow-citizens. In connection with this latter topic 
Harrington expatiates upon the peculiar importance 
of the secret ballot, which he conceives to be of the 
very essence of just popular government. The de- 
vices through which he seeks to insure absolute free- 
dom of the voter from all constraint upon his choice 
are not the least striking of the ideas wliich bring 
Harrington in very close touch with the politics of 
the nineteenth century. The source of these ideas, 
however, is his study of the commonwealths of classi- 
cal antiquity, as is proclaimed by both implication 
and express avowal at every stage in his philosophy.* 

' For Great Britain he proposes that the limit of indiridual owner- 
ship of land should be set st that smount which produces a TeTsnne of 
£3000 per annum. Oceana (Morley), p. IM. 

■ Venice also strongly impressed Haniugton with the excellence of 
its constitution and was freqoentlj referred to by him. He regarded 
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Harrington's 83^81601 of doctrine is in many re- 
apecta a perfect complement to that of Milton, so 
that the two combined constitute a complete body 
of republican theory. Milton's preoccupation is pri- 
marily with the individual man and the freedom that 
belongs to him by nature ; Harrington is concerned 
more with the government and the det^inination of 
its scope and operation by political art. To Milton 
monarchic government among enlightened people 
appears morally inconceivable; to Harrington it is 
economically impossible. The one thinker is at his 
best in the destruction of oppressive government ; the 
other, in the construction of beneficent government. 
Both, though maintaining popular sovereignty, are 
essentially aristocratic in their philosophy. Milton 
seeks primarily to shape government so that the 
intellectually and spiritually preeminent shall be let 
alone ; Harrington, more optimistic, believes that the 
natm:al aristocracy will inevitably rule, and models 
his government so as to bicilitate this result. Both 
thinkers have greatly influenced the politics of later 
generations. In this respect, however, the relative 
importance of the two men has not been in reality 
what it has appeared to be. For Milton, justly 
glorified as one of the great creative literary gen- 
iuses of all time, has been widely read and studied ; 
while Harrington, hampered by the unalluring repu- 
tation of a visionary and faddist, has been preserved 
from oblivion only by the appreciation of a small 

it M the best ez&mple of wlint be ntlled the " equal commonwaaltli,'' 
Dunelj, that in which dissension between social clsues is bnt 
guarded Kgaiasb 
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circle of readers. Yet to the few who have got to 
the essence of Harrington's thought it has been very 
rich in practical suggestions ; and bo it happens that 
the actual institutions in which the commonwealth 
idea has been realized in England and America pre- 
sent a remarkably lai^ aggregate of resemblances to 
the establishments of Oceana.' 

7. Anti'Byjyblican Doctrine: IHlmer 

Having now reviewed the most conspicuous theo- 
ries that prevailed among the adversaries of the old 
order in England, it remains to notice the ideas which 
were defended by the royalbt philosophers and which 
enjoyed a period of apparent triumph in the Restora- 
tion. The bulk of the arguments by which the cause 
of the king was sustained need not be particularly 
examined; for they merely repeated in substance 
what had been formulated by James I in his True Law 
of Free Monarckks? Unassailable and sanctified su- 
premacy through God's immediate ordering was at- 
tributed to the hereditary monarch, especially by the 
dignitaries of the Anglican establishment, and pas- 
sive obedience was declared to be the whole duty of 

1 Uany illnstraitionB on this point may be found in an article by 
PKfeBBor Theodore Dwight in PoiUieal Seientt Quarteriy, II, 1. Bat 
the article mtuit be taken vith condderable allowance ; for in hia 
enthusiasm for Harringtoa the writer has attributed to him the origi- 
nation of a number of idea* which he was by no means the fint to 
propound ; e.g. that government rests on the consent of the governed, 
and that a government should be limited by a written constitn- 
tion. That Harrington's theories played a part in the early political 
development of the United States may be inferred from the frequent 
references made to them by leading American statesmen, notably 
Jc^n Aduns and Daniel Webster. * Supra, p. 21S. 
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subjects.* The supports for these positions were 
chiefly the familiar texts front the Bible and such in- 
terpretations of classic history and literature as the 
erudition and ingenuity of scholars like Salmasius* 
could devise. Eoyalists of a juristic bent stood 
firmly, of course, on the constitutional doctrine of the 
king's prerogative, and made their principal appeal to 
the law of England. But against the doctrines of 
the extreme republicans, who went back beyond the 
English law to the law of nature for the basis of 
popular sovereignty, it was necessary for the advocates 
of rojralty to present a theory of corresponding char- 
acter. This necessity was at bottom responsible for 
the philosophy of two remarkable thinkers, Sir Robert 
Fihner and Thomas Hobbes. 

Earner has received scant justice from historians 
of political theory.* His beat-known work, the Pa- 
triarcha, is generally thought of merely as the text 
for destructive criticism by Sydney and Locke. But 
FOmer's Ic^ic is in most respects quite equal to 
that of his critics, and his clearness of expression suf- 
fers not at all in comparison. The Patnarcha is 
weak only ao far as it presents a constructive theory ; 
in his assaults on his opponents Filmer manifests a 
most acute and penetrating mind. Some of his best 
work on this side is to be found in the writings * that 

> Cf. Prothero, Statute* and ConttUvtional Doeumtntt, p. 435. 

■ His De/eiaio Regia pro Carolo I (1849), which evoked Milton's 
reply, embodied a s^tematia ftzpoaitioti of the diTine-right theorj. 

* A very fair and Ru^estiTe appreciation of Filmer ia given by 
Figgis, The Divine Right of Kingi, pp. IM-et neq. 'H ? 

' See especially his Obtervalioat eoncendng tke OrigintUl of Govern- 
meat (1S52), dealing with Hobbea, Milton, Gnitius and Hunton. 
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were published before hia deatii in 1653 j Patriarcha 
appeared only in 1680, when the controversies that 
led to the Whig Revolution were beginning. 

Fihner's search after a basis for royal power leads 
him to a very clear conception of sovereignty, as 
Bodin had conceived it and as Hobbes was shaping 
the idea contemporaneously with Filmer. The ques- 
tion is : Where in any political body is the final and 
unquestionable authority to prescribe rules for the 
conduct of individuals? Or, to carry the question 
one stage farther in generality : On what universal, 
or " natural," principle can authority be exercised by 
any human being over any other ? To Filmer the \ 
one answer to these questions that is totally desti- 

jtute of i-fttinriftl cvr Tiiat^rif^^l vfl.1iiiiiy-4» that wMch 

ascribes authority to "the people," and bases this i 
-"jauthori^on the natural equality of men. It is the 
mischievous notion that men are by nature free and 
equal that has led, he thinks, to the distraction of all 
philosophy. This doctrine has not only sustained 
the deadly errors of heathen and papists, but has 
vitiated the otherwise excellent systems of Hobbes 
and Grotius.^ All the clumsy paraphernalia of the 
social contract could be avoided by the former if he 
omitted his assumption of original equality, and the 
latter's contradictions and confusion in dealing with 
the relation of ius naturale to ius gentium have no 
other source than the foolish admission that authority 
over men and things rests upon human consent.' 

* See ObttrvalioM, on these two wrtfers. 

* Itid. Filmer's UMlygis of Grotius Is eapeciallj acute and eff«i> 
tive. 
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The only logical concluaon from the premise of\ 
natural equality ia, Filmer holds, helpless anarchy. H 
If every individual must consent to the establishment j 
of government, government is forever impossible. 
Hence, he says, the advocates o£ popular sovereignty 
never succeed in defining who are meant by "the 
people." Milton's assertion that it means the "bet- 
ter part," or the " sounder part," of the population is 
followed out mercilessly to its practical absiniJity. 
There is shown to be no basis for majority rule or the 
rule of representatives when the initial principle is 
the equality of all. Nor, on that principle, can wai^ 
rant be found for any political system less compre- 
hensive than that of the whole earth, consented to 
by every individual — man, woman and child — of 
every generation of the total population. Any lesser 
system, established by the initiative or maintained 
by the power of any limited number of persons, must 
inevitably involve some act of authority through 
which the primary principle of perfect equality ia 
squarely contradicted. 

In addition to his vigorous attack on the idea of \ 
popular sovereignty, Filmer makes an equally strong \ 
assault on the idea upheld by the revolutionists that the ^ | 
power of a monarch is inherently more despotic than j 
that of any other depositary of supreme authority.' ; 
Filmer stands firmly on Bodin's dogma, that an arbi- J 
trary and irresponsible power, leg^ms soluta, is the ^ 
essential characteristic of every government, mo- j 
narchic or polyarchic. Supreme l^islative power is / 

1 For thia eee especially his ObiervaHoni, on Mr. HuDtou. 
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arbitrary, wherever it is located, whether in king or 
in people. " If it be tyranny for one man to govern 
arbitrarily, why should it not be far greater t3rranny 
for a multitude of men to govern without being ac- 
countable or bound by laws ? " ' And as for the con- 
tention Uiat law rather than man should be supreme, 
and that disregard of law is tyranny, Filmer retorts, 
cleverly if somewhat sophistically, that on such a 
principle courts of equity and all exercise of the par- 
doning power are tyrannic* Here, as elsewhere, he 
shifts his ground skilfully from general poUtical phi- 
loaophy to purely English conditions, in order to con- 
found the Parliamentarian jurists who hold to the 
Common law as the quintessence of all law. 

Filmer thus makes a good case for bis conviction 
that the ultimate principle of political authority is 

y not that of original equality and a contract for the 
establishment of government. His doctrine as to 
what the principle is, appeals less strongly to the 
modem mind. Concisely stated, the doctrine is this : 
In God's scheme of creation all earthly dominiim, 
or supreme power of contxolllng persons and things, 
is of a single kind ; there is no distinction between 

»■ political and economic' authority. This dominion as 
a whole was bestowed by God on Adam at the crea^ 



) 



(, OQ Milton, p. 16. 

* " Then are far more suits for relief against lawa than there b« 
for the obseiration of t^e laws : there oan be no such tjrrann; in the 
world as the law, if there were no equitj to abate the rigour of it. It 
is the chief hap^new of r kingdom and their chief liberty, not to be 
governed by the laws only." — Ibid., p. 21. 

* That ifl, eoouomic in the Aristotelian wnsa — pertaining to the 
houaehold. 
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tioD, and was traDsniitted intact to Adam's posteritjA 
The patriarchal authority exercised by Adam over 
hia family when that family constituted the whole 
of the human race is the only species of authority 
that has the sanction of God's immediate bestowal. 
It prevailed throughout all the earlier life of the race 
and was the basis on which the earth was partitioned 
among the sons of Noah after the Deluge. All early 
■ kings were merely fathers of families and possessed 
exclusive and unlimited power over all persons and 
property pertaining to the families. In later ages the 
paternal relation between king and subjects disap- 
peared, but that fact involved no change in the \ 
character of the power possessed by the ruler. The ^ 
unqualified domiuioQ that was exercised by the 
ancient patriarchs is the type of the " natural " power 
of kings ; it is the only species of authority that has 
a basis in God's command, in a universal physical 
fact, that of paternity, and in the authentic history 
of mankind.^ 

To sustain this theoiy Fihner was obliged to in- 
terpret the history of both Israelites and other races 
in a way that carries no conviction now, and to 
repudiate the distinction so incisively made by Aris- 
totle, for whom he showed in general the utmost 
respect, between political and economic authority. 

* Filmer conclndes Irom profane as well u from uored history 
tiiat all early kingfi were patriarchs. The "heaps of kinga" in 
limited territorj, inch as the nventy that went from Greece to the 
Trojan War, the many tttat Cnaar foDod in Gavl, and the fonr Uiat 
he found in the Eofcliah county of Kent, indicate that kii^oms were 
originally only familie*.— PofnarcAa, I, 7. 
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The patriarchal theory iuTolved also a serious diffi- 
culty in connection with the question of the succession ; 
for the hereditary transmission of power by primo- 
geniture was regarded as quite essential to the royal 
cause. Filmer was obliged to aasert that the son 
" waa comprehended sufficiently in the person of 
the father," ' and that " if Adam himself were still 
living and now ready to die, it is certain that there 
is one man, and but one in the world, who is next 
heir, although the knowledge who should be that one 
man be quite lost." ' But he nowhere made it very 
clear why the first son, more than the second or the 
third, should be the " next heir," ccmsidering that all 
alike are " comprehended " in the father. Yet Fil- 
mer's logical hiatus here is no more conspicuous than 
that of many of his adversaries when, premising the 
equality of all men, they assign to a majority the 
right to govern. 

That the Patriarcha appealed strongly to the men 
of the seventeenth century seems demonstrated by 

- the elaborate pains taken by Sydney and Locke in 
refuting it. Ixwke's first Treatise of Qovemment, 

^ which is devoted to this purpose, is half as long 
again as the work refuted. Filmer's theory of the 
divine right of kings was indeed far better adapted 
to make an impression when it appeared than such 
earlier versions of the theory as that of James I.' 

' Patriarcha, I, 7. 

* Ibid., I, 9. Konaaeau declines to discnas this theory on the 
groand that be might prejudice his omi interest in case he himself 
should turn out to be the lost heir. Contrat Social, I, ii, end. 

■ Supra, p. 215. 
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For !Ellmer was ia no small degree rationalistic in 
his argument, discarding the haphazard citation of 
Biblical texts that had conatitnted the mainstay of 
his predecessors.' The Patriarcha avowedly sought 
a " nntnrpil" banifl f"r r?yflltyj Mid found it in a join- 
ciple which was sustained by reasoning about the 
actual development of human institutions rather than ~ 
by the blind acceptance of inspired texts. It was 
doubtless this method of sustaining his thensthat" 
drew especial attention to Filmer. But his method, 
though new in defence of roy^ty, had in it nothing 
of ultimate effectiveness for the seventeenth century. 
The dogma which for that period was alone "natural " 
was the freedom and equality of all men. To reject 
this dogma, as Filmer rejected it, was to put oneself ' 
out of the current in which all philosophy was run- ' 
ning. That the dogma had hitherto been employed 
exclusively to sustain the anti-monarchic cause, was 
no real reason why this should continue to be the 
case. It was for Hobbes, a ro^list of far deeper 
insight than Filmer, to detect this fact, and boldly 
and with astonishing skill to adapt the dogma of 
natural equality and all the paraphernalia of the 
social contract to the support of monarchic absolut- 
ism. But Hobbes bulks so large that it is necessary 
to examine his philosophy at length and irrespective 
of its peculiar relation to English history. 

* Figgia, Divint Right of King; pp. llS-147. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THOUAS HOBBBS ' ' 

1. Character and Method of his Philosophy 

In taking up the political theories of Hobbes we 
leave the field of controversial debate on concrete 
issues that has largely occupied our attention through- 
out the last chapter and pass to the domain of ab* 
stract and systematic philosophy. Not that Hobbes, 
writing as he did in the midst of the Puritan Bevolu- 
tion, was unaffected in his thought by tiiat oonvul- 
sion; on the contrary, the support of the royal 
cause was a definite purpose of his work. But he 
was by nature a closet philosopher rather than a 
practical politician, and his system, when completed, 
was so Gomprehensiye an exposition of general politi- 
cal science that his personal preference for absolute 
monarchy appeared as merely an insignificant episode. 

The general conditions amid which Hobbes pro- 
duced his great political treatises present a close 
parallel to those that surrounded Bodin sixty years 
earlier.* Hobbes's JDe Cive appeared in 1647 and 
the Leviathan in 1651. In those years the Unglidi 
Puritans were declaiming against tyranny in the 
same terms that the Huguenots had used before 

> Supra, i^. 41-42, 81. 
203 
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theiUj and were carrying into formal application Gxe 
doctrines of reaiatance and tyrannicide; while the 
literature of the time embodied no less of passion 
and no more of cleaiH:ut and generally accepted 
doctrine than prevailed in France at Hie time of 
St. Bartholomew's. Hobbes published his political 
treatises while in exile. The meeting of the Long 
Parliament had unduly strained his none-too-steady 
nerves, and he had gone immediately to France, " the 
first of all that fled," aa he him.self candidly con< 
fesses.' In Paris he lived in close relations with 
the royalist colony and for a time acted as instructor 
to the future king Charles II. Like Bodin, thus^ he 
was identified with the royalist party in a time of 
civil dissension; and like Bodin he aimed in bis 
political philosophy to sustain the royal cause prima- 
rily through the attainment of exactness in the conr 
ceptions of state and sovereignty.' 

But with environment and purpose the resemblance 
of Hobbes's philosophy to Bodin's ceases. In method 
the Englishman departed entirely from his prede- 
cessor. Hobbes was in his early life a friend and 
admirer of Bacon, by whom he was doubtless in- 
spired with interest in the progress of physical science. 
Later he became profoundly absorbed in the dis- 
coveries and discussions in physics and mathematics 
which centred about the work of Descartes. For 
any important contributions to these sciences, Hobbes 
was, despite his unwavering belief to the contrary, 

I Worki, 2tfi>Iesworth'fl ed., lY, 414. 

* C/. "Iiitradiwtin; Letter to the Doke of NawcuUe," ia Worb, 
Toi IV, 
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wholly unfitted ; ' but hU study of them determined 
the form tind method of hia philosophy in fields where 
he was destined to preeminence. The basis of all h is 
thought in eth ica and politica was materialistic, an d 
for its development no method appealed to him but 
that of Euclid. Definition and deduction summed 
up his demonstrative process. Geometry he con- 
sidered to be the only true science,' and only the 
exactness of its method and conclusions could satisfy 
his mind. Hence the teachings of history and of 
authority have no place in his system. He but rarely 
supports an argument by historical references, and he 
has only disdain for any one " who takes up conclu- 
sions on the trust of authors and doth not fetch them 
from the first items in every reckoning, which are the 
significations of names settled by definitions." ' The 
Lmaikan, which for our purpose may be considered 
tiie substance of his philosophy, consists essentially 
of, first, a series of definitions in which all the con- 
cepts of science are formulated and distinguished with 
extraordinary acuteness, and, second, a chain of de- 
duction 80 close and cogent as to bear the reader 
helplessly to the writer's conclusions. Hobbes ap- 
peals almost exclusively to the intellectual conviction 
that his reasoning about human nature may produce 
in those who follow it ; he seeks little aid from the 

> For hia persistent contention that h« had " eqnared the cirole," 
KoA hiB long dispute over this with Wallis, see Roberteon, Hobbet. 

■ •' Geometiy, which i« the onl; science that it hath hitherto pleased 
God to bMtow on mankind." — Ltiiialkan, ebap. ir. 

* Ibid., chap. T, tt pattim. Hobbes had great confidenoe in re- 
flection as eonb«ated with reading. He lud that it he spent ae 
much time as otiiers did in reading, he would be as Ignorant tm tliej. 
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concrete facts of men's experience and none at all 
from the judgments of other philosophers. 
, , The foimdation of his political science is carefully 

//'laid in hiB theoiy o f knowledge and of h appiness. 

/ Here his materialism is ob^ldUs at tbe outset. All 
kuman knowledge is reached, he holds, through the 
senses, and every idea is the result of an effect 
produced upon an organ of sense by the motion of 
an external object. " Body/' or matter, and motion 
are the ultimate phenomena, and mental and moral 
concepts are derived from them. All human "pas- 
sions," or emotions, are deducible from the antithesis 
of appetite and aversion ; and theae primary species 
are, according to Hobbes, but the slight beginnings in 
man of motion to or from an object that stimulates 
the motion.^ If the object stimulates appetite, or 
motion toward itself, it is good ; if motion from itself, 
it is bad : and there is no distinction of good and evil 
other than this.' From the consciousness of appetite 
and aversion, thus expla>ined, arise all the emotions — 
joy and grief, hope and despair, fear, courage, anger, 
efe. All have reference to the past, the existing or 
the expected attainment of an object of appetite or 
escape from an object of aversion. Happiness, then,i 
or " felicity," as Hobbes calls it, consists in continual j 
success in getting what one from time to time desires. I 

1 Lt\!vii)ia.n, chap. vi. This ia ui sxtnoidinmrily effedare cbi^itor, 
KD& shows Uobbes's method at its best. 

■ " These words [good and bad] are erer usod with relation to the 
person that tueth them ; there being nothing simply and absolute^ 
so, nor any common role of good and evil to be taken from the natnrs 
of theobjeotsthemselTes."— iMd., chap. Ti (Morley's ed., p. 82). 



For there is no such thing in life aa perpetual tran- 
quillity ; life " can never be without desire nor with- 
out fear, no more than without sense." HappineBS, 
therefore, is ** a continual progress of the desire from 
one ohject to another, the attaining of the former 
being still but the way to the kitter." ^ The means 
for the attainment of these never failing objects of 
desire are what Hobbes calls ''power," and may 
consist in superior faculties of body or mind, or in 
" riches, reputations and friends," or in the " secret 
working of God which men call good luck," ' Either 
or all these powers may be available to a man and 
may in varying degrees promote his happiness ; but 
the greatest of all powers — the instrumentality by 
far the most efficient for the attainment of men's 
desires — is that which combines the powers of 
many men united by common consent — the^ com^ 
monwealth. . 

On such a doctrine of human character, ends and 
motives as a foundation, Hobbes proceeds to adapt 
the prevalent concepts of political science to the re- 
quirements of his superstructure. He is as indepen- 
dent of established conventions in the later as in the 
earlier phase of his work. The ancient and familiar 
terms of political theory are adopted, but are re- 
defined and endowed with entirely new relations and 
significance. The state of nature, the law of nature, 
the governmental contract, natural rights and sover- 
eignty — in short, the entire apparatus of contempo- 
rary political philosophy — assumed under the bold 

* Lemalian, clup, xi (p. 52). * Ibid., chap. z. 
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manipulaUon of Hobbes an aspect that was as attiact- 
ive to the pure intellect as it was repulsive to t^e theo- 
l<^cal prejudice of his time. Upon the appear^ace of 
the Leviatkan he was recognized at once as the chief 
of the rationalistic school of philosophers. The effect 
of this doubtful preeminence upon his personal fortunes 
illustrates the character of his work. As a defender of 
royalty he expected the marked favour of Charles II 
when the Leviathan appeared in ^ Paris. But both 
Anglican and French divines in t^e entourage of 
Charles found atheism and all things dangerous in 
the hook. " iVbn iatis defeii3orS>ua" was their cry ; 
and Hobbes not only was denied the royal favour but 
even feared for his life in Paris. Accordingly he 
returned to England and accepted the protection of 
CromweU. 

2. ne State of Nature 

Xa Uxe previous chapters of this history we have 
become familiar with the idea of a natural or primitive 
condition of men, anterior to the appearance of social 
or political life. The idea has appeared uniformly in a 
historical aspect — as expressing conditions that once 
had objective actuality. But aa Hobbes presents the 
concept, the historical aspect is wholly disregarded 
and the natural state of man appears as an inevitable 
conclusion from the first principle of human nature. 
Human actions have for their basis — and their only 
basis — "a perpetual and restless desire of power after 
power, that ceaseth only in death." * That is, aa follows 

' Leviathan, chap. xL 
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from the definition of " power " mentioned in the last 
section, every individual is atriviDgfor the gratification 
of his appetites ; and these appetites vary from indi- 
vidual to individual according to bodily constitution, 
education and experience. But whatever diversity 
there may be in appetites, in ability to satisfy them 
there is for all practical purposes equality of all men. 
Conceding the obvious differences among individuals in 
physical and mental faculties, Hobbes holds that in the 
long rim these substantially oSset one another. The 
man who is weaker physically may prevail by craft and 
cunning : and as to wisdom, the fact that each thinks 
himself the wisest is itself ground for the inference that 
all are substantially equal ; " for there is not ordinarily 
a greater sign of the equal distribution of anything 
than that every man is contented with his share." ^ 
Such is the somewhat cynical form in which is sus- 
tained the ancient dogma that all men are by nature 
equal. 

As a result of the foregoing doctrines the normal 
condition of mankind is held to be that of unceasing 
strife. This condition has three chief immediate 
sources : first, the competition between man and man 
for the means to gratify identical appetites ; second, -; 
the fear in each lest another surpass him in power ; 
and l^ird, the craving for admiration and for recogni-" 
tion as superior. In other words, the natural relation 
of each individual to every otJier is determined by 
motives of competition, distrust and love of glory.' 
But these lure the characteristics of actual or potential 
> Jiid., chap. xiiL *lKd. 
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war ; and such is indeed tibe condition of man in his 
natural state. The hand of each is against all ; and so 
long slb there is no common superior to hold them in 
aire every man is the enemy of every man ; science, art, 
letters and the other evidencea of enlightenment re- 
main unknown ; and human life is " solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short." 

Such is in essence Hobbes'a celebrated theory of the 
state of nature as the " beSum omnium contra omne$." 
It is founded on Uie notion that man is purely ego- 
istic in his emotions ; but however questionable this 
psychoI(^ may be, the conclusions from the theory 
have a very clarifying influence on certain concep- 
tions of political ethics. From the assumptions 
already described the natural state of man presents 
logically the following characteristics. First, there 
exists no distinction of right and wrong. The im- 
pulses which move men are the passions which are 
bom in them, and there is no standard by which 
any one of these passions may be judged morally 
different from any other. Only when some rule is 
established by which to compare acts can rightnese 
or wrongness be predicated; but such rule, or law, 
can be set up only after a lawmaker ia agreed upon, 

^ and such agreement ipso facto tenninate? the state 
of natiure. Secondly, there is no distinction of just 
and unjust in the state of nature. Here comes in 
Hobbes's idea of jostice, — the antipodes of Plato's. 
Where there is no common power over men, Hobbes 
argues, there is no law, and where there is no law 

' there can be no injustice. Justice and injustice are 
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not faculties of the individual, like sense and emo- 
tion; and therefore they have a place, not in a 
consideration of the natural or solitary man, but 
only where men are regarded as united to one i. 
another by social bonds. Prior to or independently 
of the formation of society there is no such thing as 
justice. And finally, on analogous principles there^ 
is no such tiling as private property. ' Where each * 
individual stands in precisely the same relation as 
every other to all external objects, might alone. 
d etermines right; ** only that to be every man's that ^ 
he can get, and for so long as he can keep it." ^ 

That such a state of nature as he conceives ever 
had a general objective existence, Hobbes does not j- 
for a moment maintain. But be very suggestively 
sets forth certain facts which sustain his contention 
that the fundamental attitude of every man toward 
his neighbour, even in social life, is that of distrust 
and potential war. 

Wben taking a journey, lie arms himBelf and seelcs to go 
veil accompanied; when going to sleep he locks his doors; 
when even in his house he looks his chests; [consider} what 
opinion he has of his fellowHsnbjects, when he rides armed ; 
of his fellow-citizens, when he locks his doors; and of his chil- 
dren and servants, when he locks his chests. . . . Does he not 
there as mndi accuse mankind by his aotionb as I do by my 
words?* 

Moreover, the conditions of life among the Ameri- 
can Indians exhibit, Hobbes thinks, the actuality of 
his natural state. So, too, the times of civil war in 
civilized states, when, in the lack of an effective 

1 LeeuMan, chap. xlii. Itnd. 
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common power, tiie natmral passions of men resume 
sway. And finally, the standing attitude of sover- 
eigns toward one another — " having their weapons 
pointing and their eyes fixed on one another ; " that 
is, their forte, garrisons and guns in readiness and 
their spies ever active, — all this is eloquent of the 
normal and natural relation between beings with no 
common superior. 

3. Naturdl Mights and Natural Law 
In leading up to his theory of the transition from 
the natural to the political aspect of mankind, 
Hobbes made a dear distinction between natural 
right and natural law — itia naturale and lex natttralis. 
The relation of these terms to one another had long 
been an obscure and unsettled question ; the solution 
proposed by Hobbes lacked nothing in clearness, 
whatever it may have lacked in other Respects.* 
Natural right, he declared, signifies simply the 
liberty possessed by every man of doing what seems 
best for the preservation of his existence. " Liberty " 
here means the absence of external impediments; 
one's power to preserve himself may be limited by 
circumstances — as when a man is lost in a desert, 
but so far as his power extends, his right is by 
nature complete. Natura l law, on the other hand, 
implies primarily restraint rather than liberty. It 
designates a rule, found out by reason, forbidding 
any act or omission that is unfavourable to preserva- 
tion. By right of nature, every man has a claim to 

> Leviathan, chftp. xir. Also, De Corpore Politieo, ohap. L 
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whatever will satisfy any of bia deaires ; by tbe lavf 
of nature be is obliged to renounce some part of his 
claim for the more certain realization of the rest. 
The equal natural rights of all men are what make i 
'ttie state of nature a state of war, with the maxi- 
mum uncertainty in respect to life, tbe first of 
human desires ; the natural law is a body of princi- i' 
pies which reason devises for making life secure. 

From this conception of the law of nature it fol- 
lows readily that the first precept of that law is, to 
seek peace and observe it — to eacape, that is, from 
tbe state of war wbicb is natural to men. But 
this, reason shows, can be accomplished only by the 
abandonment by each of his natural right to all 
things. The abandonment must be general and 
reciprocal. Each must covenant with each to refrain 
from tbe exercise of his natural liberty. This obli- - 
gation — to lay down the natural right — is the 
second of tbe laws of nature. The third is, "that 
men perform their covenants made." 

This subject — the nature of promises and con- 
tracts and of the obligation involved in them — is 
discussed by Hobbes with much elaboration,* and in 
his most characteristic vein. The keeping of prom- 
ises is in his system all that is meant by " justice " ; 
and "injustice" is but the failiu% to keep them. 
The making of a promise baa, like every other volun- 
tary act of man, self-interest — some desire for good 
to ih.B person making it — as its motive. There is 
in the nature of the act, therefore, no assurance that 

* Leviathan, chaps, xir, zt. 
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the thing promised will be performed. If perform- 
aace becomes, by change of circumatances, leas to 
bis advantage than non-performance, the latter ia 
naturally his right. The only guarantee lor the 
keeping of faith is the certainty that the greater 
good lies in the keeping. But this certainty only 
exista when a superior power stands ready to impose 
some evil lor the failure to keep the pact. No such 
power exists in the state of nature as between man 
and man ; hence covenants and contracts are of no 
ugniQcance in that state. It is for this reason that 
justice, which is merely the performance of contracts, 
has no existence in the natural state ; where all men 
are so nearly equal that none has power to hold the 
rest to their agreements, there is no basis for distinc- 
tion between just and unjust. This doctrine as to 
the nature of justice has important consequences at 
various critical points in Hobbes's system, and must 
be carefully borne in mind by any one who would 
properly appreciate his philosophy. 

The further dictates of the law of nature are set 
forth ^ in a long series in which every item is 
precisely and ingeniously derived from the initial 
principles, (1) that the purpose of the law is the sub- 
stitution of peace lor war as the prevalent relation 
among men, and (2) that sell-interest is in last analy- 
sis the sole motive of human actions. " Gratitude ** 
is such a bearing toward one who has (for his own 
interest, of course) done a favour that he shall be 
willing to do another. " Complaisance," or sociabil- 
> LtviaAan, olutp. zr. 
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ity, "pardon," or a forgiving dispoBition, modeaty, 
mercy, — are shown to conduce to peace, and their 
opposites, to war. " Equity," also, falls here within 
the category of social virtues, and is identified by 
Hobbes with what from Aristotle's time had been 
known as distributive justice. For practical pur- 
poses the lawBo£_iia£urc may be condensed, he holds, 
into the single precept, "Do not th at to another 
which thou wouldat not have done to thyself." 

These laws of nature are binding upon men not 
in the sense that every one should under all circum- 
stances actually observe them, but that every one 
should desire t^eir observance. For if a single indi- 
vidual should be modest and sociable and f^thful 
to his promises while all the rest of men were the 
contrary, he would merely destroy himself, which is 
contradictory of nature itself.' The se prescriptiona. 
of virtue are thus in the strictest sense social. They 
have objective validity only when they are generally 
lived up to ; and conversely, social existence among 
men is conceivable only so far as they are lived up 
to. They are thus the logical conditions of human 
society and of political life. Moreover, the law of 
nature, as thus understood, is easily seen to be, as 
the moral philosophers have always declared, immu- 
table and eternal, but not for precisely the reasons 
that they have alleged. It is immutable and eternal 
because ite various precepts are the indispensable 
means to the maintenance of peace, and peace is re- 

> Ibid. Cf. Uachmvelli, The Prince, chap. 17 ; Di»enur$et, I, 2. 
See PolUieal Tktoriet, AneieiU and MedimxU, pp. 803 el »«q. 
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garded by all men as the indispensable means to thfl 
fullest satisfaction of their desires. Conformity to 
these precepts — gratitude, good faith, equity, mercy, 
etc. — is " good " and *' virtuous " because it brings this 
satisfaction in greatest measure, and for no other rea- 
son. This, Hobbes declares, is the true basis of moral 
philosophy; and those who have sought other foun- 
dations for distinctions of right and wrong have gone 
hopelessly astray. 

One further point is essential to a clear imder- 
standing of the philosopher's view as to the laAvs of 
nature. They are not, in fact, laws at all, though 
commonly called bo : " for they are but conclusions, 
or theorems, concerning what conduceth to [self-] 
conservation and defence; whereas law properly is 
the wor d of him that b y right hath command over 
others ^' 'Hobbes thus introduces a capital distinc- 
tion between morality and legality which is more 
fully developed in another part of his system.' He 
concedes, however, that the dictates of reason which 
figure as laws of nature may be found in the Bible 
as commands of God, and from that point of view 
they may properly be called laws. 

4. The Origin, of the Gommonxvealth 

Having deduced from his first principle of human 
nature natural rights and natural law, Hobbes pro- 
ceeded, in the second part of the Leviathan, to develop 
an equally novel doctrine as to the cQ£itractuaLielac_ 

' LtmaAanf chap, zt, end. * Cf. infra, pp. 293 «t »«q. 
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tioD which had &>me to be generally recognized as 
the ultimate basis of the state. The earlier forma 
of the contract theory have been described with some 
fulness in preceding chapters. They have in most 
cases expressed what ia known as the goyemmeDtal 
c ontract — the agree^aent_between ruler and people; 
rather than the social contract — the ag reemen t 
t hrough which ^people is created. It is t&e distinc- 
tion of Hobbea that Hi propounded most precisely 
and explicitly a theory of the^gpcial coutr^t and 
gave to it a form that was to dominate political 
philosophy till the whole contractual manner of 
thinking fell into desuetude. 

There are two ways, Hobbes holds, in which a 
commonwealth may come into existence : first, by 
institutLon, when men of their own impulse unite ; 
second, by acquisition^ when the impulse to union 
comes from the superior power of some individual 
who threatens them with destruction. Both ways 
are really contractual in essence, though it is the 
commonwealth by institution that particularly exem- 
plifies the social contract. To this species we will 
follow him in giving our first attention.* 
/ y The state, like every other manifestation of human 
'' energy, has its origin, according to Hobbes, in the 
foresight of men in their own preservation — the 
rational desire to escape from the natural condition ' 
of war. The "social impulse," in which other phi- 
losophers find the first cause of the state, is not the 
ultimate fact. Reason shows that the social impulse 

I Lteiathan, chaps, xrii, xviiL 
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has a cause that is more remote, namely, the desire 
for self-preBervation. The ceaseless conflict and strife 
that are inevitable so long as men follow, in the state 
of nature, the dictates of their particular appetites 
and exercise their particular powers for the satisfac- 
tion thereof, can be escaped, reason shows, only by 
Betting up a common power that can at the same 
time restrain and protect every individual. For the 
establishment of this common power it is essential 
that a single will be constituted that shall take the 
place of the multitude of wills previously active. 

A commoawealth Ib said to be instituted when a multitude 
of men do agree and covenant, every one with every one, that 
to whatever man or assembly of nien shall be given by the 
major part the right to present the person of them all, that is 
to 8»y, to be their representative; every one, as well he that 
voted for it as he that voted against it, shall authorize all the 
actions and judgments of that man or assembly of men in the 
same manner as if they were hia own, to the end to live peace- 
ably amongst themselves and be protected against other men.* 

Each iudividual says, in effect, to every other : 

I authorize, and give up my right of governing myself to, 
this man or to this assembly of men, on this condition, that 
thou give up thy right to him and authorize all his aotiona in 
like manner.* 

Conceived as based on such a formula, t he state is, _ 
Hobbes holds, a_ real unit y — a^nngle _pgr gonality 
taking the place of many._ Instead of a multitude of 
wilTs pressing in perpetual disharmony and conflict 
for the preservation of life and the attainment of hap- 
piness, there appears a single will determining the 

> LtviaAan, chap. zviiL * Ibid., ohap. xvii 
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eommon welfare and achieving it through tlie irresist- 
ible might that inheres in the joint powers of all. 
The individual has resigned his natural rights ; the 
state has assumed them. Its right, like his origi- 
nally, is commensurate with its might; and ita might 
is tJie totality of the pow^^ of those who have 
instituted it. 

Such is the origin and nature of " that great * levia- 
than,' or rather, to speak more reverently, of that 
' mortal god,' to which we owe, nnder the ' inunortal 
Grod,' our peace and defence." ^ How adroitly Hobbes 
shaped the formiila of his contract for the ulterior pur- 
poses of his philosophy will appear as we proceed. At 
present it is useful merely to notice certain features 
of the formula which are peculiarly significant. In 
the first place, the parties to the contract are indi- \ 
vidual natural men — not groups of any sort, not 
the " people," va^ely defined, and not any superior 
being or sovereign. A superior, or sovereign, exists 
only by virtue of the pact, not prior to it. Individ- 
uals, naturally equal, agree one with another to give '' 
up their natural rights to a common reci^ent ; this 
recipient becomes by that fact their superior, hut he 
himself is no party to the contract. In the second ; 
place, it is to be observed that submission to the 
voice of the majority in respect to the designation of ' 
the sovereign is an article of the contract; hence 
there is no ground left on which a minority can base 
just resistance. Finally, the end sought by ihe par- : 
ties — internal peace and defence from external foes 
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— is an integral element of the contract, and must 
therefore be regarded as a condition of its continued 
existence. Each of these features has an important 
relation to the further dcTelopment of Hobbea's theory. 
The " commonwealth by acquisition " is in its essen- 
tial character not different from the " commonwealth 
by institution " already explained. The basis of each 
is fear ; but in the one men fear the person who is 
said to acquire the power ; in the other thfiy fear one 
another.* It is a characteristic and reiteratd^ dogma 
of Hobbes that fear of death or violence cloes not 
naturally make Toid a contract or coven^int entered 
into in view of such emotion ; indeed, as has already 
appeared, fear is the indispensable condition of the 
contract through which civil society is created. That 
the laws of a commonwealth once created wHl not 
enforce contracts made under duress, is nothing to 
the point. Here fear of the sovereign and his will 
supersede the fear and the power which constrain to 
the keeping of the pact ; the agreement is void, not 
because it was made under the influence of fear, but 
because a power superior to both parties authorizes 
one of them to disregard it and forbids the other to 
visit a penalty upon him. On such principles Hobbes , j 
logically holds that the submission of a multitude! 
to one who threatens them with overwhelming force ; 
is a contract in the same sense as the submis^oa to. : 
one whom they deliberately select. Hence the rela^ i 
tions of sovereign to subject are precisely the same : 
in the two species of commonwealth. 

' Leviathan, chap. zz. 
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\ All ^wer thus resta upoa the original consent of 
Uhe governed. This idea Hobbea consistently applied 
even to paternal and despotic dominion, i.e. the power 
over children and over slaves. He proves, vrith dem- 
onstration more ingenious, periiaps, than convincing, 
that parental dominion springs '* from the child's 
consent, either express or by other sufficient argu- 
ments declared ; " and as to slaves, the ancient theory 
of the Roman jurists, that their condition rests upon a 
covenant for the preservation of their lives, ia readily 
adapted to the requirements of the Hobbesiaii system. 
Having seen now the principles tuid process at the 
origin of political institutifms, let us follow out the 
consequences which Hobbes derives as to the essential 
factors in the conception of sovereignty. 

5. Sovereignty and Liberty 

By the sovereign is meant that individual or 
assembly who, by the terms of the contract on which 
the commonwealth rests, is authorized to will in the 
stead of every party to the contract, for the end of a 
peaceful life. From the principles already laid down, 
especially the definition of justice as merely the 
observance of contracts, the following conclusions 
are held by Hobbes to be inevitable : ' 

1. Every act of disobedience by a subject is unjust, 
whatever the ground alleged for the act. An agree- 
ment to recognize a new, in place of the former, 
sovereign without the latter's permission, is unjust, 
> tbid^ ebftp. xviiL 
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because it is a violation of the pact by wbich hia will 
vas recognized as the will of each of the persons 
contracting. Subjects slain by a soveieign for 
attempting to resist or depc»e him are logically sui- 
cides } for they have formally made all his acta their 
own. Nor is the situation changed when a covenant 
with God is all^;ed as a basis for disregarding tiie 
rights of the sovereign ; for the sovereign b the only 
agency through which a contract with God can be 
made. But this pretence of a covenant with God 
(the Puritans* argument) is, Hobbes thinks, an " evi- 
dent lie, even in the pretender's own conscience." 

2. No breach of the original pact by the sovereign 
can be set up as a ground for its violation by the 
subject. For the sovereign is no party to ike contract. 
It is an agreement of each man of a multitude with 
every other to give up hia natural rights in favour of 
a common or third party, but this third party, the 
sovereign, ^ves up nothing, and retains all his natural 
rights and powers.* Hence the sovereign cannot do 
injustice to his subjects ; for injustice is merely tiie 
violation of covenant, and the sovere^ is by hypoth- 
esis not bound by any covenant. The acts of a sov- 
ereign may involve iniquity — i.e. unequal and partial 
treatment of individuak — but not injustice. 

3. There is no justification for resistance by the 

> The Absurdity of the oontontion thst the soTereign is » party to 
the pact is moet manifest, Hobbes says, when the soverei^ is an 
assembly rather than a monaivh. "For no man Is so dnU aa to 
My, for example, the people of Rome made a covenant with the 
Romans to hold the sovereignty on such or such conditions ; which 
not perfimned, the Romans mi^t Uwf ally depose the Roman people." 
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mmority of a community on the ground that it did not 
choose the sovereign selected by the majority. The 
dissenters either did or did not agree to abide by the 
decision of the majority ; if they did so agree, it ia 
unjust not to conform to t^eir agreement ; if they did 
not so agree, they are, in respect to the rest, still in a 
state of nature, and all the rights of war against them 
are available without any question of justice. 

Sovereignty, therefore, implies an absolute exemp- 
tion 6c>nrairjrjn8fl'Mifltance or interference on the 
part of "aotijects. Unlimited power and unfettered 
dis^tion as to ways and means are possessed by the 
sovereign for the end with a view to which civil 
society is constituted, namely, peace and escape from 
the evils of the state of nature. The specific functions 
through which this supreme end is attaine^*include, 
according to Hobbea, the following : 

First, t^e exercise of final judgment as to the ex* 
pression of opinions and doctrines. So prolific in dis- 
cord is freedom of expression that the great end of 
civil life is ever in peril without a strict sofierTision 
of speech and writing by the supreiie authority. 
This is Hobbes'a concise reply to t^e Miltonic plea for 
unlicensed printing. 

Second, " the whole power of prescribing the rules 
whereby every man may know what goods he may 
enjoy and what actions he may do, without being 
molested by his fellow-subjects ; and this is it men 
call • propriety.' " * In other Words, Hobbes ascribes 
to the sovereign unrestricted power over property, 
■ /.«. proper^. 
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with no such qualification in beha]f of private ri^ts 
as Bodin had taken care to set up.* The English- 
man's view is, howeTer, precisely logical. The 
natural right to all things which originally inheres 
in each individual has heen transferred by the pact, 
and hence the sovereign possesses it in its entirety. 
There is no room in Hobbes's theory for the ancient 
dogma that private property is' secure by a law of 
nature that is above the supreme law of the state. 
The discretionary regulation of private property is, 
in his view, the chief content of that lawmaking 
which constitutes the leading function of the sov- 
ereign. 

Third, the sovereign has the right of determining 
all controversies between subjects, i.e. the right of 
judieature. This is an obvious inference from the 
prime end of maintaining internal peace. 

Fourth, the whole right of making war and peace 
with other states, with absolute control of the resources 
of the subjects in carrying out the policy chosen, is tan 
attribute of sovereignty. This again is an obvious 
inference from first principles; for the military or- 
ganization of the people is the sole security for that 
defence which is a prime end of the state, and the 
unity of this organization can exist only through a 
definite head. It is, moreover, only in the jailitaiy 
resources that sovereignty has existence ;__i)i by 
hypothesis the right of the commonwealth is identical 
with its might, and the army is the visible organ of 
this might. 

1 Supra, p. M. 
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Fifth, and lastly, the Bovereign is the sole source 
of official authority in counsellors and magistrates, of 
honours, wealth and privileges conferred for service 
to the state, and of the gradations of dignity among 
the recipients of such rewards. 

Such are the marks by which the possession of 
sovereignty may be recognized. These attributes 
are incommunicable and inseparable. Other powers, 
such as the coining of money, usually possessed by 
the sovereign, may be granted away ; hut the absence 
of any one of those above enumerated is fatal to the 
ability to maintain peace and is therefore fatal to the 
idea of a commonwealth. Whatever may be the in- 
conveniences of such absolute power in the hands of 
any man or body of men, the only alternative is the 
incomparable misery of the state of nature — *fthat 
dissolute condition of masterless men, without subjeo> 
tion to laws and a coercive power to tie their hands 
from rapine and revenge." 

As the complement of his very positive concep- 
tion of sovereignty, Hobbes formulates a doctrine of 
liberty which is in the sharpest contrast to that 
which was set forth by the Levellers and by Milton. 
His philosophy is indeed, like theirs, Lndividualis tic. 
He takes the interest of the individual man as the 
starting-point of his political theory; but he does 
not recognize that interest as involving the retention 
of any rights as against the state when once consti* 
tnted. There is in his discussion of liberty ' a cold 
and rigidly logical dissection of the glowing and 

> Leviathan, chaf, zxL 
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generous ideals which the hunumistic adTersariea of 
monardiy had set up. The most prolific soiu'ce of 
error he finds to be the confusion of "liberty" 
signifying the independence and Belf-determination 
of a commonwealth with " liberty " m predicated of 
a citizen in relation to hia own state ; a blind accept- 
ance of the authority of Aristotle, Cicero and other 
ancients has been, Hobbes thinks, the means through 
which this error has been propagated. In truth, 
liberty sigmfies merely the absence of external im- 
pediments to motion, or, in the case of rational beings, 
the absence of impediments to doing what they have 
the will to do. It is consistent with fear ; as when 
a man at sea is at liberty to throw overboard his 
goods when possessed by fear that the ship will sink. 
It is consistent with necessity ; as man's freedom to do 
what he will is accompanied by the necessity of con- 
forming to the eternal will of God. Liberty in this 
sense ia the attribute of every commonwealth, that is, 
of the sovereign in whom the will of the whole is 
unified. But for the individual within ttie common- 
wealth liberty exists only with a radical qualification, v 
Each individual has, in the original pact, set up an* | 
other will to supersede his own, and the expressions J 
of this will, that is, the laws of the state, backed up 
by the overwhelming power of the state, constitute 
an impediment that puts him in a totally different 
position from that of a sovereign. In short, thel 
liberty of the subject can properly be thought, of only 1 
in relation to the laws of the commonwealth. ' ' 

From this point of view the content of individual 
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liberty within the state hae nothing of that alluring 
scope which Milton described. It is summed up, 
according to Hobbes, under two categories: first, 
whatever the sovereign, that is, the law of the land, 
has not forbidden ; and second, what cannot, by the 
nature of the original pact, be given up. Aa to the 
first of these elements, it is not at all to be under- 
stood that the liberty of the subject is in any sense 
a limitation upon the right of the sovereign. Right 
is still but might, and the power of the sovereign to 
take away the life or the property of the subject is 
not affected by the fact that such power has not been 
announced in any formal law. No claim of injustice 
can be raised against the sovereign who kills or 
banishes a subject without a legal ground ; for justice 
is but the keeping of covenants, and there is no 
covenant between sovereign and subject. Equity 
may be violated by snch an act, but not justice. 
Thus the Atiienian practice of ostracism, Hobbea 
points out, was often iniquitous but never unjust; 
it was the act of the sovereign by right of sovereignty, 
not the act of the magistrate enforcing a law. 

While the liberty which consists in what the 
sovereign has not forbidden is revealed by such con- 
siderations to be but Dead Sea fruit, the individual 
receives from Hobbea a scarcely more notirisbing gift 
in the second element of liberty — what could not be 
surrendered in the original contract. _Every^ovenant 
of Boail-has ^ vifijT, by hyp othesis, the interest of 
him who makeB_ it. The pact by which the state 
is formedmuat be interpreted in view of this princi- 
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pie, and must be construed in every case as designed 
to preserve the life of the individual. Hence there is 
no promise by the latter to do what contravenes this 
end. Without injustice, therefore, the individual 
may, in disobedience to the sovereign's command, 
refuse to kill himself, resist assault, refuse to accuse 
himself of an ofFence that would jeopardize his life, 
and, with certain qualifications,* refuse to serve in 
the army. He may, indeed, be slain by the sovereign 
for disobedience in any of tiiese respects ; but there 
would be no question of justice involved. All acts 
in connection with such matters lie outside the sphere 
of civil relations and are determined by natural 
right. 

Such is the doctrine by which Hobbes shuts out 
the pretensions of those who maintain that personal 
liberty, private property, freedom of expression, free- 
dom of conscience and other privileges are rights in 
the individual which may be infringed by the 
sovereign only through injustice. There is in his 
method an obvious element of dialectic sophistry ; for 
some of his most telling points depend upon his defi- 
nition of justice, which is designedly made so narrow 
as to exclude many relations of expediency or utility 
which his adversaries, and indeed all phUosophic 
usage, include within the term. But apart from this, 
Hobbes is, like Bodin, on impregnable ground in 
holding to the thesis that the happiness of man in 
society is inseparable from the recognition of a su- 
preme power, in whose unquestioned authority, what- 
> One ia, that he funiuh & Bubstitate. 
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ever its inconveniences, lies the only escape from the 
greater inconveniences of anarchy. 

In case anarchy d(^actaally come upon a society, 
and the sovereign no longer possess the power to give 
the subjects that protection which is for them the sole 
end of the social pact, their obligation to the sovereign 
ip$o facto ceases. Such a situation may arise as a 
result of war, either foreign or civil. In the caae of 
foreign war, Hobbes's principle assures a simple explar 
nation of the result when either subject or sovereign 
monarch falls into the power of the enemy.^ More 
complex is Uie case of civil war. May a subject with- 
out injustice abandon his allegiance to an old sovereign 
when unjust rebellion has triumphed ? Yes, Hobbes in 
gubstance answers ; for in the existing situation, which 
is really a recurrence of the state of nature, all con- 
siderations of justice disappear and the individual is 
necessarily determined in his acts by the single motive 
of gaming the protection which de/acto the former sov- 
ereign no longer can give him. The precise moment 
at which submission to the conquering power becomes 
the privilege of the subject, is in general that at which 
the means of preserving his life are in the possession 
of that power.' This doctrine was emphasized by 
Hobbes in the " Review and Conclusion " which he 
wrote as a postscript to the Leviathan, and his enemies 
did not fail to point out that his philosophy here was 

1 LeniatAan, ohap. xxi (Morlej, p. 105). 

* If tbe Babjeet be in the military aervlce of his Boverelffn, he 
ia boand to mnaiD f^thfnl bo loog as there is enough of an army left 
to asinra him the d«^;i«e of protection that a soldier may expect. — 
" Beview and Conclusion " (Morley, p. 310). 
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particularly adaptable to the juatiScation of one who, 
like himself, had deserted the royalists and made his 
peace with Cromwell. 

6. Govemmmt and Law 

T^e_ concej)tion of soverei^tj js the key to all 
Hobbes's discussion of government and law. He does 
not lay any special stress, as Bodin did, on the distinc- 
tion between sovereign and government, but merely 
assumes that all essential and ultimate attributes of 
political existence aud action are inherent in the 
former. The kinds of commonwealUi are determined 
by the single criterion of the number of persons consti- 
tuting the sovereign. When one man is vested with all 
the powers of the multitude who constitute the society, 
the state is monarchic; when these powers inhere in 
an assembly to which evety man may belong if he 
choose, it is democratic ; when the assembly is limited 
to certain men, the state is aristocratic. No other 
form than these three is conceivable. A "mixed 
form " of state is as absurd to Hobbes as it had been 
to Bodin, and such alleged forms as " tyranny " and 
"oligarchy" have no basis save in the feelings of 
those who use the terms. 

For they that are disoonteiitfld under monarchy oall it 
tyranny; and they that an displeased with aristocracy call it 
oligarchy ; bo aUo they which find themselves grieved under a 
democracy call it anarchy, which signifiee want of government ; 
and yet I think no man believes that want of government ia 
any new kind of government ; nor by the same reason ooght 
they to believe that the government is of one kind when they 
like it, and another when they dislike it or are oppressed by 
the governors.* 

> £«natftaN, Gb»p. xix. 
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Amot^ these tiiree fonns of state which alone are 
thinkable there is no distinction whatever in extent 
of power ; in each the sovereign has the same at- 
tributes as in either of the others. The question as 
to which of the three is preferable depends not at all 
on the fact that one or the other is more or less abso- 
lute, but on the fact that one or the other is better 
adapted to direct the same absolute power to the 
UDgle end of maintainii^ peace and security. On 
this basis Hobbes makes a temperate and strong but 
not novel plea for monarchy. Among the advan- 
t^es of this form are (1) the identity of private with 
public interest in the sovereign — the fact that the 
wealth and glory of the state are the wealth and 
glory of the monarch ; (2) the greater consbtency and 
freedoiu from fluctuation in policy — since the oatural 
inconstancy of the human mind, bad enough in an 
individual, is greatly multiplied in an assembly ; and 
(3) the fact that the iniquitous bestowal of riches 
and power on favourites — a prime evil of monarchy 
— is a much worse evil in the other forms of state, 
since the favourites of a monarch are few, while the 
favourites of a group of msn are proportionately many. 
Of the inconveniences of monarchy Hobbes evidently 
feels those relating to ihe succession to be the most 
serious, and he makes a most ingenious argument to 
show that the evils involved are multiplied and mag- 
nified in the other forms of state. In general he lays 
it down roundly and unqualifiedly that ''there is { 
no perfect form of government where the disposing i 
of the succession is not in the present sovereign." ' 

Doiizc^bv Google 
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Hence elective and limited kings are in no sense true 
monarchs ; their states are in fact democratic or 
ariatocratic* 

It is clear &om the foregoing, and is sustained 
throughout Hobbes's work, that his view as to the 
part of the sovereign in the afiairs of a state is sub- 
stantially that described by Bodin. All the organs 
of government — parliaments, corporations, magis- 
trates* — are mere agencies for carrying out the 
sovereign will, and have life and authority only 
through this will. The functions which the sover^ 
eign must exercise in order to fulfil the end of its 
existence are described by Hobbea in the sense of 
contemporary institutions; th% superviuon and pro- 
motion of trade and industry,' the direction of educa- 
tion and the prescription of religious worship are no 
less a part of the sovereign's duty than the main- 
tenance of physical peace and security within and 
without the dominion. The normal means for the 
performance of all these functions is legislation, and 
the relation of the sovereign to law is a capital 
feature of Hobbes's system/ Here the English phi- 
losopher, though starting from the same point as 
Bodin and actuated by the same general purpose, 
proved himself far superior in overcoming the ob- 

* [.analian, chap. xix. 

'For Hobbes's theory of oorporaticniB, see Ibid^ oh. xxii; for 
m^strates, see chap. zxliL 

■ The eoonomio functiona are treated qni^ntlj and with a wealth 
of biological analogy in ohap. xxiv, " Of Uie Nutrition and Prooreation 
of a Commonwealth." 

* Leviathan, chap. xxri. 
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stades that beset the way to the desired goal. Both 
thinkers were seeking to place the monarch of the 
day in a position Ic^cally secure against the factions 
who were putting forward claims to exemption from 
his authority under cover of divine and natural law 
and custom. To these claims Hobbes presented an 
unassailable bxilwark. 

The greatest improvement made by Hobbes upon 
his predecessor is undoubtedly to be found in the 
Englishman's analysis of the term " law." The so- 
called laws of nature are not, he says, really laws, 
but merely " conclusions or theorems concerning 
what conduceth to the conservation and defence " 
of men. " Iaw, properly, is the word of him that 
by right hath command over others." ' The ultimate 
human right to command is vested in the sovereign 
by the contract through which the state is instituted. 
Civil laws, then, consist in expresmoos or other mani- 
festations of the will of the sovereign, who himself 
is not bound thereby. Custom is law only because 
of the sovereign's wUl as manifested in his mlence. 
Divine law Is that which emanates from the will of 
God. Ultimately the law of nature may be regarded 
as divine law, though it is present to men not directly 
as a command, but as a body of principles found out 
by the reason. A directly revealed command of God 
addressed to a particular person or people is law 
proper, and is designated as " divine positive law." 

Discriminating thus between the different kinds 
of law, Hobbes boldly grapples with the difficulties 

' Ltviathm, chap. rr. 
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bound up in the question of interpretation. He will 
not leave open here a refuge for the enemies of order. 
All laWB, he says, need interpretation, particularly 
the' unwritten law of nature. But this latter becomea 
law proper only when it is embodied in commands 
of the sovereign ; and for the citizen the binding 
interpretation in this case, as in the case of civil laws 
pure and simple, is that of the sovereign, through 
his duly constituted judges. Hobbes haa no patience 
with those who look to the moral philosophers for 
authority as to the law of natiure, or to the commen- 
tators for the meaning of the civil laws. 

The isterpretAtion of the laws of nature in a commonwealth 
dependeth not on the books of moral philosophy. The anthor- 
ity of writers without the authority of the commonwealth 
makedi not their opinions law, be they never so true. That 
which I have written in this treatise coQceming the moral 
virtues, . . . though it be evident truth, is not, therefore, 
presently law. . . . For though it be natur^ly reasonable, yet 
it is by the sovereign power that it ia law. 

And again : 

When question is of the meaning of written laws, he is not 
the interpreter of them that writeth a commentary upon them. 
For commentaries are commonly more subject to cavil than the 
text, and therefore need other commentaries ; and so there will 
be no end of such interpretations. 

As to custom, it is law not because it has long 
prevailed or because it is reasonable, but because the 
sovereign clearly wills that it shall be binding. 
Against that will neither the length of time during 
which it has prevailed, nor the opinion of any person 
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that it is reasonable, has any effect to maintain it aa 
law. All law, indeed, must be reasonable, but the 
question always is, whose reason is the standard. 
Here Hobbes concisely repudiates Coke's elaborate 
conception of law as the "artificial perfection of 
reason " obtained by the lawyers and jurists, and 
declares that the only test is the sovereign's reason 
a§ embodied in the sovereiga's wUL 

Thus the footing which ihe factions have found in 
various interpretations of the moral and the civil law 
and of custom is swept away, and the sovereign 
stands triumphant. But there remains one other 
hope for the adversaries of absolutism. What IE they 
could oppose to the sovereign a dirgCfify revealed com- 
mand of God ? Such a commanj, Hobbes readily 
admits, must supersede all human authority. But 
could the knowledge of such a command be indepen- 
dent of human judgment ? If all men, in the presence 
of one another, should receive an identical manifesta- 
tion of God's will, that would be conclusive. But when 
some one man or body of men comes forward claim- 
ing to have received privately a revelation from Gtod, 
how shall other men be satisfied of its authenticity ? 
Hobbes can find no adequate answer to this question, 
and his solution of the whole problem is reached on 
the same lines that have been followed in connection 
with the law of nature and the civil law. 

In all things not eontrsiy to the moral law, that is to mj, 
to the law of natoie, all subjects are bound to obey that for 
diriue lav vMch ia declared to be so by the laws of the 
commonwealth. 
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And the reason of this is simple. 

If men were at liberty to take for God's oommandments 
their own dreama and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of 
private men, scarce two men would agree npon what is God'a 
oommaDdment; and yet in respect of them, every man would 
despise the commandments of Uie commonwealth.' 

With logic like this there is no possibility of snch 
confusion as bad arisen in preTious systems over the 
relation of the sovereign to the laws of God, of nature 
and of nations. So far as the subjects are concerned, 
the sovereign's formal judgment is the law of Cfod, the 
law of nature and. the law of nations. The qualifica- 
tions introduced by Bodin in the original theory of 
sovereignty' are._tliu8 avoided, and, moreover, the 
pains taken byHiifotius to hedge in the sovereign by 
the iua gmtivm are rendered nugatory. Hobbes lays 
down in round terms, what has been shown to be 
implied though elaborately denied by Grotius, that 
"the law of nations and the law of nature is the 
same thing."' Every sovereign ia in a state of 
nature as to every other sovereign, and the law of 
nations is merely the dictates of reason as to the 
conduct best adapted to secure the desires of each. 

7. State and Church 
The general attitude of Hobbes toward the relation 
between religion and politics is pretty clearly indi- 
cated in the doctrine just described as to divine and 

* Levialhait, chap. xzri. * fupro, p. 98. 

* LeviaAan, chap, zxx, end. It is intoreiting to notice abo that 
Hobbes fully recogniiea the I^w of nations u international law : " the 
offices of one aoreieign to another, which is commonly called the ■ law 
of nations."* 
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civil law. But it was not tlie philosopher's way to 
dismiss so prominent a topic of current contxoTetsy 
with anytiiiifg less than the most exhaustive exam- 
ination. Hence nearly half of the Leviathan^ is 
devoted to an expedition of the theological and eccle- 
siastical principles that supplement its moral and 
political theory. The shock and repulsion produced 
by the Hobbesian system .in the circles of traditional 
and established divinity is intelligible to the most 
casual reader of the philosopher's diapters. He 
applies to the sacred mysteries of the Christian 
religion the method of precise and unemotional defi- 
nition, and he deduces his concepts of God and faith 
and worship from his dogmaa as to matter and 
motion and human desire. Atheist he is not; but 
it is easily conceivable that he should have been 
considered one by the pious souls of his day, for hia 
God is much more like no God than like the God of 
Judaism or of traditional Christianity. Hobbes was 
in fact a deist — the earliest of tiie group which was 
in tlie next century to include many men of great 
power. Ecclesiastically he was Erastian, and his 
exfdtation of the political sovereign left no room for 
any church save as a dependency of the sovereign will. 
A church, as signified by natural reason and by 
the teachings of Scripture, Hobbes defines thus: 

A company of men professing the Cliristiaii religion, united 
in the person of one sovereign, at whose command they ought 
to assemble, and without whose authority th^ ought not to 
assemble.* 

1 FfiTt m, « The ChrislJBn Commonwealth " ; and Fart IT, " The 
Kingdom of DarkneM." * Levuahan, chap, zxxix. 

L ,l,z<..t,C00gIf 
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It follows from thia (1) Hat any body of men 
meeting for worship withont the sovereign's com- 
mand is no church, but merely an unlawful assembly ; 
and (2) that there is no such thing as a universal 
church, since there is no aU-inclusive commonwealth. 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics are stripped of their 
ecclesiastical pretensions by these Hobbesian dogmas, 
and the established national church ia left alone with 
claims of rights. But the ancient dignity and juris- 
diction of even the national church are at once in- 
sulted by the philosopher's downright repudiation of 
such a concept as that of "spiritual government." 
" * Temporal ' and * spiritual ' government," he says, 
" are but two words brought into the world to make 
men see double and mistake their lawful sovereign." 
There is no government in this life hut the temporal ; 
any other idea leads merely to faction and civil war 
between the state and what ia called the church.' 
Moreover, Hobbes leaves no hope for those who 
would maintain for ecclesiastical dignities some 
peculiar and independent authority under the desig- 
nation "pastoral." The sovereign, he holds, ia the 
supreme pastor and the source of all authority con- 
noted by that name. He, and he only, has his 
authority immediately from God ; bishops — and here 
Hobbes ia especialTy offensive to the Anglican divines 
of hia day — have their dignities not Dd gratia, but 
Segis gratia.* 

* Leeiatkan, oliap. zxiiz, end. 

* Ibid., ohap. xlii. The Rovereign, Hobbes gravely wgaBt, is the 
rapreme pastor of hia subjects and baa full authority to preach, bap- 
tue and adminutor the sacraments. He delegates this ftntbority to 

Diailiz'ccbyCoOgle 
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These extreme doctrines are sustained in the Levies 
than by reasoning which involves, not only the defini- 
tion and deduction that are employed in the purely 
political parts of the work, but also the pursuit of 
the theologians into their special and familiar field 
of citation and interpretation of the Bible. The 
ultrarrationalistio spirit in which Hobbes deals with 
the old texts and adduces new gives r^ults that 
are often startling even at the present day.' Bellar^ 
min, as the most elective exponent of the claims of 
the Papacy, receives the honour of a step-by-step 
refutation;^ the doctrines of the Separatists and 
Independents are treated incidentaUy to the general 
scheme of the wortc. 

It is to be noted that Eobbes, stiff as he is in 
maintaining that the power of the sovereign in 
matters of religious worship is plenary, tends, never- 
theless, as his rationalistic spirit would naturally 
suggest, toward gOTeral Joleration as a policy. The 
truth of God's Word must, he believes, prevail in the 
long run without recourse to constraint. So long, 
th^efore, as public disorders do not ensue, the ** in- 
dependency of the primitive Christians ... is per- 
haps the best."' It is manifest, from the context 
of this passa^ as well as from other parts of his 
work, that the philosopher was^kctuated, in suggest- 

tbe clergy for the ume reuoii that he delegates the kdminutrktion of 
juaUee to the judge* — becnuae he ia too much ooonpied with other 
btuiaeaa to take proper care of thia. 

' Chapa. xliii and xIt ooutun lome especially good examples of 
Bobbea'a method. 

* Chap, xlii (Morley*! ed., p. 248). * Chap. zItIL 
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ing the expediency of toleration, less by interest in 
the cultivation of true religion than by thought for 
the freedom of inquiry in the field of physical science, 
whence he anticipated some such progress as has 
actually been made. In other words, Hobbes re- 
curred to his original purpose, of securing through 
absolute sovereignty the external and physical peace 
that he thought essential to the most effective intel- 
lectual activity. 

8. Hohhes's Place in the Mistory of Political Theory 

Hobbes is the first Englishman to present a system 
of political philosophy that can ^tand among t^e 
great systems of history. His work placed him at 
once in the front rank of political thinkers and his 
theory became from the moment of its appearance 
the centre of animated controversy and enormous 
influence throughout western Europe. So skilfully 
did he blend all the most conspicuous concepts of 
current political thought in his system and adapt 
them to his ends, that philosophers of all schools 
were forced to a recognition and discussion of his 
doctrine, whether by way of approval or by way of 
condemnation. The warring fEictions of Englishmen 
naturally found abundant fuel for tiie controversies 
that bad long divided them as to the interrelation- 
ship of monarch and Parliament, of state and church. 
But it was ibs special achievement of Hobbes to 
lift the debate far above the special conditions of 
English politics and to extort the attention and re- 
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spect of the Continental philosophera whose tiiought 
lay in the more exalted plane of abstract science. 

For twenty-five years before he wrote, Protestant 
Europe and the most f^ogresnTe thinkers of all 
nations had recognized Grotius as the exponent of 
ultimate truth in political theory; but Hobbes's 
system was an undisguised attack on that of Grotius 
in method and in substance. The rationalism of the 
Continental philosopher, radical as it had appeared to 
his contemporaries, was a pale and empty simulacrum 
beside that of the Englishman. For the erudition 
with which Grotius eked out his reasoning, Hobbes 
bad a superb contempt. The basis of moral and legal 
ri^t in the reason he freely concedes, but he answon 
far differently from Grotius the vital question, "Whose 
reason ? " Not from the sages, philosophers and 
orators of the pagan past nor from the sainte and 
theologians of the Christian era, but from the head 
of the state alone must a people that has risen above 
barbarism seek the decisive judgment on any question 
of duty, whether political, moral or religious. 

In setting up thus the will of the state as the 
source and criterion of all right, Hobbes not only 
parts company with Grotius and his school, but even 
goes beyond Machiavelli in exalting poHtical author- 
ity. For while Machiavelli makes politics indepen- 
dent of religion and morals as a matter of practice, 
Hobbes sets politics above religion and morals as 
a matter of philosophic theory. No mdr5 extreme 
position has ever been taken by political science 
than that involved in the doctrine of Hobbes that 



the law of nature and of nations and even the law 
of God have bindiog force upon the mdividual only 
through the will of the political sovereign. 

In the ethical and juristic aspects of the philosophy 
of the state Hobbes thus gave positive and complete 
form to doctrines that were wholly foreign to the 
systems moat widely prevalent in his day. Hia more 
purely political theories were not less novel and not 
f less influential. His dogma that man is by nature 
unsocial and the enemy of hia kind was in flat con- 
tradictaon of the Aristotelian dc^ma which had been 
the accepted foundation of social and political science 
for centuries. His doctrine of sovereignty embodied 
a conception of absolutism in the state more far-reach- 
ing than that ascribed by mediaeval ecclesiastics to 
the church. But notwithstanding his exaltation of 
the power of the atate his theory was, in its founda- 
tion, wholly individualistic and rested on as complete 
a recognition of the natural equality of all men as 
was ever asserted by Milton or any other of the 
revolutionary theorists. (It was for the purpose of 
deriving logically from a mass of free and equal 
individuals the concept of an omnipotent state that 
Hobbes developed that most distinctive of his innova- 
tions, a contract of individual with individu^through 
which alone the state could come into being'^ This 
new form of the old contract idea was destined to a 
distinguished career in later political philosophy, until 
it reached the perfection that announced its extinction 
in the metaphysical tangles of Kant and Fichte. 

The trend of objective history in England prevented 
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the ascription to Eobbes of the full measure of in* 
fluence that he actually exercised. His political 
theory was naturally under a cloud during the reigns 
of Charles II and James II, when the theological 
basis of royal absolutism waa the dominant doctrine ; 
and again, when the Revolution of 1688 completed its K 
work, there was, of coiurse, no room in the foreground 
for any system which had been devised in the interest 
of absolute monarchy. In his native land Hobbes 
came to his own in respect of recognition only when, 
in the nineteenth century, it was perceived by certain 
logical thinkers that his principles were quite as well 
adapted to the purposes of an absolute Parliament as 
to those of an absolute king.' On the Continent, bow- 
ever, from the time the Leviathan appeared, its teach- 
ings assumed a conspicuous place in political science. 
Not only the rationalists, but also the adherents of the 
old theological school, manifested a strong sense of 
their dependence on the Hobbeaian method and 
formulas. Grotius, too, continued to be the source of 
much inspiration ; and as the field of the law of nature 
broadened by the exploration of the philosophers, the 
in6uence of the Dutch thinker became paramount with 
those who devoted themselves primarily to that field. 
While for those who still clung, though under exist- 
ing conditions with ever increasing difficulty, to the 
study of more purely political theory.Hobbes continued 
for a century to be the leading authority. The sub- 

1 The rerival of interest in the HobboBitm politics wu dne to the 
" philosophical ndicala," James Mill, MoleswortlL and Grote. Moles- 
worth edited the first complete irorks, 188B-1MS. 
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mergence of the Hobbesian influence on the Continent 
becomes definitive only with the rise of that liberaUsm 
under Voltaire and Montesquieu which rejected at the 
outset the conception of absolute power in any state, 
whether monarchic or popular. But the inspiration 
of this movement was drawn from another English 
source — that of the Whig revohitionists, which we 
shall investigate later. For the present our task 
must be to follow the Continental philosophy in which 
the conflicting influences of Crrotius and Hobbes were 
manifest. 

exacT KsncKBircBS 

BLinrrsCHci, OemihUAie, pp. 119-129. Fkamck, S4forma- 
Um-a et Publiettta, XVII^ »i^e, pp. 367-409. Gkahah, Eng- 
lish Folitioal Philosophy, pp. 1-47. Grote, Minor WorkB, pp. 
67-72, H0BBB8, Works, ed. by Sir William Molesworth, esp. 
English Works, Yol. IE, (FhiloBophioai Budiments concerning 
GoTormnent and Society), VoL HI (LeTiathaa), and Yol. lY 
(Hobbes's Tripos). Janxt, Hiatoire, II, 146-185. Bobebtsov, 
Hobbes, esp. chaps, t— vii. TOnnies, Hobbes, Leben und Lekrt, 
pp. 197-226. WooDBBiD^ The Philosophy of Hobbea. 
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CHAPTER IX 

COHnNEHTAL THBOST DTTRIirO THE AOG OF 
LOOTS XIV 

1. Omeral Conditwn of Continmtal Politics 

When England was just at the climax of the 
internal commotion out of which sprang the theories 
treated in the last two chapters, the continental 
powers of western Europe readied the formal con- 
clusion of the great struggle that had engaged all 
their energies for thirty years. By the Peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, a new order in the politics of 
Christendom became clearly discernible, and, with 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1659, which put an 
end to the lingering hostilities between France and 
Spain, the chief features of this new order were made 
distinct and definite. 
. In the first place, differences of religious creeds, 
which had been the ostensible cause of the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years' War, ceased henceforth to be 
even nominally a source of political activity. The 
later phases of that contest had been characterized 
by the cynical obtrusion of purely secular motives 
among the continental powers, and these motives were 
most obvious in the settlement. Religious toleration 
was not indeed formally recognized as a principle, 

TOL. II. —X 806 
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but Calvmiam was put on an equal footing in Ger- 
many with the Catholic and Lutheran creeds, and 
this fact was significant of the theological liberalism 
which actual conditions were forcing to the front. 
With the Peace of Westphalia the format and con- 
ventional preeminence of the Papacy in European 
diplomacy passed away. In the second place, the 
traditional unity and dignity of the imperial author- 
ity received at this time a fatal blow. Germany 
became a group of independent states and the power 
of the Emperor rested exclusively on the extent and 
resources of the hereditary Hapsburg dominions. At 
the same time the decline and weakness of the 
Spanish monarchy became so conspicuous that the 
question of partitioning its possessions began soon 
to engage the attention of the powers which events 
had raised to preeminence. Of these powers France, 
through the policy of Richelieu and Mazarin, had 
come out of the prolonged conflict easily the first 
in prestige, and with the assumption by Louis XIV 
of personal control of the government, in 1661, 
begins the epoch which is most appropriately asso- 
ciated with that monarch's name. 

The general characteristics of the age of Louis XIV 
have been a large and essential part of every philo- 
sophic view of modem history. Voltaire presented 
them with consummate literary skill less than a 
quarter of a century after the death of le grand 
monarque. Politically it was an age of monarchic 
absolutism, with a basis partly national but tending 
always to become dynastic. Internal administration 
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vas taken bodilj into the hands of the royal court 
and the claims to local autonomy or to any im- 
portant degree of local privilege were ruthlessly 
suppressed. Foreign policy was aggressive and on- 
Bcrupulous, Machiavellian in the principles on which 
the claims to extension of dominion were asserted, 
and Grotian in the prindples by which the exercise 
of sovereignty over lands and peoples was bandied 
from monarch to monarch. The age was an age, in 
Harrington's phrase, of men and not of laws. Louis 
XTV himself, whatever his limitations, was not the 
least of the strong men of bis day. The Great 
Elector of Brandenburg, the three Charleses of 
Sweden, — X, XI and XII, — Peter the Great of 
Russia, and finaUy William of Orange, were contem- 
poraries of the French king, and the careers of all 
alike reflected the tendencies which be made most 
conspicuous. With varying degrees of success and 
with varying degrees of enlightenment in their 
methods, these princes all strove for absolute power 
within their dominions and for extension of their 
territorial possessions ; and the basal motive in each 
case was, not so much the promotion of their creed 
or the welfare of their subjects, as their own personal 
and dynastic aggrandizement. 

While politics turned upon the rivalries and am- 
bitions of these rulers and Europe was distracted by 
the warfare in which their projects were wrought 
into shape, there was little room for the discussion 
of political theory. Art, science, literature and 
{diilosophy did indeed receive, as is usual at sucb 
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epochs, stibstuitial support and encnuragement from 
the princes, who instinctively sought to embellish 
their courts with the products of genius. It was a 
period of notable, even marveUous, advance in physi- 
cal and mathematical science, and the philosophers 
of the chief nations maintained an harmonious co- 
operation in their common pursuit without reference 
to the wars that divided their respective govern- 
ments.* But in political science the list of names 
on the Continent that rise above the level of the 
merest commonplace is exceedingly short: Spinoza,' 
Bossuet and Fufendorf — these are practically all. 
Of these three the ethics of politics rather than 
politics proper is the central theme of interest and 
discussion. As in all times of political storm and 
stress, the chief edort of philosophy was to get some 
basis for a moral judgment on the conditions against 
which it is the inevitable tendency of the philosophic 
temperament to protest. Spinoza and Fufendorf 
accordingly took up and carried out to further appli- 
cation the rationalistic systems of political ethics to 
which Grotius and Hobbes had given such widespread 
currency ; while Bossuet, the ecclesiastic-courtier, re- 
curred to the familiar methods of Christian theology^ 
and justified the regime of his Bourbon master by the 
precept and example of the Israelitish Jehovah. 

Among the nations of northern Europe when 
the age of Louis XIV began, tiie most important 
exception to the monarchic form of government was 
that of the United Provinces of the Netherlands,— >■ 

1 Cf, Voltaiie, Steele d» Loui* XIV, chap, xxxir. v 
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the flouriahlDg little aristocratic republic whicli was 
completing its first century of well-earned inde- 
pendence. In ail but in name, the exceptional 
character of t^is government was lost in the turmoil 
which attended the a^^pre&sive policy of the French 
king and the aspirations of the House of Orange, but 
the tradition of a fairly wide intellectual and theo- 
logical toleration persisted, at least in the great com- 
mercial centres of population, even after the Prince 
of Orange became to all intents and purposes the 
monarchic ruler of the United FroTinces. Much the 
same influence which produced the work of Grotius 
in the first half of the century contributed to give 
<^aracter to the work of Spinoza in the latter half. 
Dutch political and commercial institutions were 
nearest of all continental nations to those of Eng- 
land ; the Dntch ruler eventually occupied the Eng- 
lish throne and brought England fully into the 
complications of continental warfare; and it was a 
Dutch philosopher through whom the greatest system 
of rationalistic ethical and political thought that 
England produced in the seventeenth century, was 
introduced into the current of speculation on the 
Continent. Our examination of the few figures who 
stood conspicuous in the age of Louis XIV in the 
field of politics may most appropriately begin, there- 
fore, with the philosophy of Spinoza. 



This gifted thinker, who was bom when Hobbes 
was forty-four years of age yet preceded him to the 
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grave,* differed widely from the Englishman in the 
metaphysical foimdations of his doctrine, but reached, 
nevertheless, many identical concluBions in the politi- 
cal and eUiical field. Spinoza's philosophy was in a 
very large measure determined by the conditions of 
his life. His family were Portuguese Jews, living in 
Holland, which was at this time the securest retreat 
in Europe for the victims of civil and religious op- 
pression. Spinoza's earliest exhibition of intellectual 
activity brought him into disgrace with the orthodox 
of his own race, and at the age of twenty-four he was 
cut off from the synagogue and made an outcast 
from the Jewish community.' He took up his resi- 
dence with friends who were themselves adherents of 
a Protestant sect that was under the ban of the 
Hutch ecclesiastical order, and thus for all the rest of 
bis short life he was immediately conscious, both 
through his own experience and through the situation 
of his friends, of the pressure of religious intolerance. 
During his lifetime, moreover, the Dutch Bepublic 
passed through vicissitudes that brought its peculiar 
institutions into earnest and widespread discussion. 
It ia not to he wondered at, therefore, that the two 
most characteristic features of Spinoza's political phi- 
losophy should have been a plea for religious freedom 
and a demonstration of the scientific and practical 
excellence of the aristocratic republic as a form of 
governmental organization. 

> Spinoza wu born in 1633 and died in 1077; HoUwe'a life ex- 
tended from 1S88 to 167S. 

* Pollock, Spinoxa, 2d ed., pp. 15 *( teq. 
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Id its ultimate character the philosophy of Spinoza 
was pantheistic. All existence was to him a unity, 
which might be called God or might be called nature, 
according to the standpoint of the speaker. i.^Q every 
special form of existence was manifested a common 
principle, namely, power (j}otentia) ; that is to say, 
in the very fact that anything existed was expressed 
a power, by virtue of which it existed, and God or 
nature was merely the name for the totality of powers 
through which things were as they were. But Spi- 
noza, in developing his philosophy from this dogma, 
was not, like Hobbes, materialistic. On the contrary, 
he regarded the essence of all things to be in what is 
known to us through reflection rather than what is 
known to us through the senses. But whatever the 
divergence shown by Spinoza from Hobbes in first 
principles, the similarity of the two philosophers' 
systems becomes obvious as soon as the border line of 
ethics and politics is approached. With the younger 
as with the older thinker, natural right (ius naturale) 
is nothing but natural power ; man, tike every other 
form of existence, has by nature no more controlling 
motive or guide for his actions than self-interest, and 
the ultimate demand of self-interest is self-preserva- 
tion ; philosophically, man's passions are as much a 
part of his being as his reason and are quite as ap- 
propriate meeuis for securing his ends ; the so-called 
social virtues are merely conventions through which 
individuals seek their particular good, and hence the 
observance of contracts, for example, has never any 
more substantial guarantee than that it is the lesser 
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of two evils. From these ideas of social ethics fol- 
lows the obvious conclusion that the state is merely 
an arrangement through which a multitude of indi- 
viduals seek their respective interests, and particularly 
that advant^e which lies in the security of their 
lives through general peace and order. The essence 
of the state is a supreme power that is adequate to 
the task of compelling individuals, through hope and 
fear, to conform to its commands. Such power can 
exist only through Ibe union of the powers of many 
individuals, and the sovereign is supreme only because 
and so far as its strength is the sum of the forces 
that are embodied in Uie individuals who form the 
commmiity.' 

Spinoza thus, like Hobbea, derives an omnipotent 
state from the mere addition of the powers of a 
number of very far from omnipotent individuals. 
Ill Spinoza's theory, however, there is no such at- 
tention paid as in Hobbes's to the specific terms on 
which individuals unite to make the state. The 
elaborate pains taken by Hobbes to formulate the 
terms of the contract so as to leave the sovere^ 
absolute have no counterpart in the later philosophy. 
Spinoza assumes a pact through which the state 
comes into existence, but apparently attaches no 
importance to its philosophic character and treats 

1 These ideas are SDmmarized in the Traetalut Politieii*, cap. i-iii. 
They are developed fully in the Traelalat Theologieo-Polilieut (1670) 
and in the Ethicf. The Traetafui Politicut and the Ethia were pub- 
lished in 1677, after the death of Spinoza. The Ethict had been writ- 
ten manj years befon, but the Traclatiu Politieu* was in coune of 
preparation when he died. 
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it as not distinct from any other promise or pledge 
between man and man. The care which Hobbea 
took to define the terms of the social contract was 
due to his desire to give to every act of resiBtaace 
to the sovereign the stigma of "unjust," which 
he defined with this end in view. Spinoza avoids 
the sophistry of the English philosopher, and while 
agreeii^ with him in holding that justice and in- 
justice have existence only in the civil, not in the 
natural state, nevertheless neglects Hobbee'a clever 
distinction between justice and equity and treats 
these two concepts in the more usual way, as sub- 
stantially synon3anous.' 

This difference between the two philosophers has a 
close relation to the far-reaching difference in their 
views on sovereignty and liberty. The preoccupa- 
Uon of Hobbes was, as we have seen, to establish 
the absolute and unassailable nature of sovereignty ; 
Spinoza, on the other h£uid, seeks with the utmost 
care to secure a field for individual liberty. The 
scant and rather ridiculous content assigned to in- 
dividual liberty by Hobbes has been noted above.* 
Spinoza goes so far as to name liberty ae the supreme 
end of the state. He means here, however, merely 
ihsA the state must promote a rational rather than 
a bestial life in men, and he has previously defined 
liberty as consisting in life according to the reason 
rather than according to the pasuons. But the 

^AnU,p. 382. Spinoza, TVaefalut Theologiw-PolUiew, e&p. xri, 
eeo. 80. 

* AtOt, p. 287. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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precise scope of the liberty which is essential in the 
state is arrived at by a strict logical application to 
sovereignty of Spinoza's philosophical first principles. 
Like every other form of existence, the state has 
ri^ts, he argues, to just the extent that it has 
power, and moreover, its power is exercised always 
with reference to the primary end of self-preserva- 
tion. To say, therefore, that the sovereign has abso- 
lute and unlimited right, that is, absolute and un- 
limited power, is absurd ; for that would be to 
include within its rights acts tending to destruction 
rather than to preservation, and this could only be 
true in the sense that a man has a right to be crazy.* 
By universal principles of natural right, therefore, the 
supreme power of a state is limited to a definite range 
of acta, namely, such as make for the welfare of all 
its members, such as can actually determine individ- 
uals' conduct through appeal to hope and fear, * and 
such as will not arouse anger and resistance in the 
majority of the subjects. 

Of the specific privileges thus left open. to indi- 
viduals even in the civil state, that to whidi Spinoza 
devotes most attention is freedom of thought and of 
expression. His Theologico-PoUttccd TreaUse has for 

' Id nnllo alio seosu poterimug concipere nisi quo qnis diceret 
homiDem lure posse insanire et delirare. — TVacfofui PaliticK*, lU, 8. 

' There ore some things, Spinoza holds, that no man can be made 
to do by either rewards or penalties; for example, to believe tliat 
God does not exist; to be a wituess against himself; to torture 
himself; to kill his parents. An individual who is destitute of hope 
or fear and cannot be influenced in his condoct bj either, is, according 
to Spinoza, wholly ontaide of the civil state and in the meie state of 
nature.— TVoefahu PoUHeu*, III, 8. 
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its aim the demonstration that such freedom not 
only is compatible with the maintenance of religious 
and political institutions, but is even indispensable 
to the stability of these institutions. The proof of 
his thesis from Revelation consists in a very close 
and learned examination of the Scriptures on lines 
now familiar as the higher criticism ; the proof from 
reason turns on the full development and application 
of the principles outlined above. That the individual 
should give up to the sovereign the control of his 
thoughts is, from the nature of the case, impossible. 
To confine his speech to what the sovereign com- 
mands, is hardly more possible; for, Spinoza says, 
not ev6n the wisest can hold their tongues, and it is 
a universal vice of men to tell their ideas to others 
even when silence is needful.* Because of this an 
attempt to exercise an absolute control over expres- 
sion must inevitably produce dissent and irritation 
and thus imperil the existence of the state. The 
aovere^, therefore, by virtue of the primary law of 
self-preservation, must be denied the possession of any 
absolute right in this matter. Its power and its right 
extend only to the prevention of the expression of 
ideas which endanger directly the existence of the 
state; that is, those which involve a violation of 
tiie social contract.* Outside of these, whatever the 

1 . . . nam nee peritisslmi, ne dicam plebem, taoere sciunt. Hoc 
bominDin commone vitiain ect, conailia ma, etu tocito opoi est, aliis 
oredere. — Traclatui Theologico-Polilicta, xx, 8, 9. 

■ Snoh, for example, as these; that the sovereign is not supreme; 
tiutt promisee oaght not to be kept; that every man ought to live 
entirely as ha pleases. — Traetatut Theologico-PoliiKvi, xx, 21. 
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mconveniences tbat attach to freedom of thought 
and expression, whether in reference to secular or in 
reference to religious matters, such freedom must be 
left to the individual for the sake of the greater 
advantage which accrues to the state. It is merely 
a matter of the choice of evils, and the power and 
right of the state are determined bj the fact that the 
lesser evil lies in liberty. 

There is much in Spinoza's plea for liberty and 
toleration that suggests the thought of Milton on 
similar subjects.^ The distinction that is most obvi- 
ous between them is that Spinoza looks at the matter 
from the standpoint of the stat^ while Milton is 
chiefly concerned with the individual. To the Jewish 
philosopher the conclusive argument is that freedom 
of thought and expression are essential to the pres- 
ervation and welfare of the commonwealth, while to 
the Englishman this freedom has for its permanent 
justification the guarantee it carries of the supreme 
excellence of the human reason and the dignity of 
manhood. 

The particular forms of government and their 
respective advantages and disadvantages are the 
chief subject of Spinoza's Politicdl TVeatise. In this 
is fully developed his preference for popular over 
monarchic institutions. Monarchy, indeed, he proves 
to he impossible, since no single human being can 
actually possess and exercise the power implied in 
sovereignty. What are called monarchies are, he 
holds, in fact aristocracies. He discusses at length, 

> Ante, p. 245. 
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however, the best method of organization and action 
in each of these different forms, with many shrewd 
observations and ingenious suggestions in reference 
to practical politics. Throughout his discussion he 
adheres with the utmost consistency to his funda- 
mental principle that man acts only through self- 
interest and under the impulse of hope or fear. This 
gives to bis politics a distinctly MachiavelUan ton^ 
and, indeed, his admiration for the Italian is uncon- 
cealed.* His theory as to the oi^nization and opera- 
tion of aristocracies gives evidence of a thorough 
familiarity with the institutions of the Netherlands 
and indicates that he had much in mind the improve- 
ment of existing conditions there. For radical de- 
mocracy he apparently had less sympathy than for 
aristocracy, though he believed that in democracy, 
more than in either of the other forms, the supreme 
power was, in the strict sense, absolute ; that is, the 
rule of a numerical majority, which was the essence 
of democracy, involved the exercise of a truly over- 
whelming power, and thus, according to bis idea, the 
possession of unquestionable right. But Spinoza's de- 
tailed treatment of democracy is lacking, since death 
overtook him before his Political Treatise was 
finished. 



' Deapite the very close relation of hit general pbilosopby to that 
of Hobbes, tbe latter u barelj referred to, in a single note (Tracialui 
neologieo-Politietu, cap. xri, sec 84), and io this place an opinion is 
attributed to the Englishman which is far from anything he ever ex- 
pressed. Machiavelli, on the other hand, is in a number of placet 
referred to, and always in terms of the highest admiration. 
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3. Pufend&rf 
Whichever side be taken on the much-mooted 
question as to whether this prolific and unquestion- 
ably talented German philosopher made any dis- 
tinctly original contribution to political science, there 
can be no doubt that his works had a wide vogue and 
much influence with his own and the succeeding 
generation. Born in the same year with Spinoza 
and Locke — 1632 — his maturity belonged to the 
epoch at which the antithesis of the systems of Gro- 
tius and Hobbes in social and political philosophy 
was tiie most conspicuous fact in intellectual circles 
where rationalism was dominant. Fufendorfs sys- 
tem reveals most distinctly the influence of his two 
great predecessors, and in general it may be said to 
be directed toward a conciliation of their conflicting 
views. Where his philosophy is concerned with the 
concepts of eihics, he clearly leans to the principles 
of Grotius; where he takes up more purely politi- 
cal topics, the Hobbesian doctrine assumes the more 
conspicuous place. But Pofendorf criticises, selects, 
rejects and modifies with great energy and acuteness, 
and his work, De lure NaturoB et Gentium,^ published 
first in 1672, presents in clear and coherent form the 
whole body of social and political thought which had 
been produced so largely through the stimulus of 
Grotius and Hobbes. 

* I have naed the Latin edition of Frankfort and Leipdg, 175B, 
and th« English yeision of Kennett, 4th ed., 1729. An abridgment 
of the fnl^work woa published hj Pnfendorf under the title De Officio 
i* el Civil, 
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The work is at the same time more com|H«heEisiTe 
and more systematic than the De lure Belli ac Pads 
or the Leviathan, avoiding the tiresome pagan eradi- 
tion of Grotius and the lengthy Scriptural exegesis 
of Hobbes. By common consent of those who were 
later adepts in the system of thought connoted by 
the term " natural law," Pufendorf was the first to 
give to it the form and name of a scieace.* 

The starting-point of Pufendorf, so far as concerns 
the social and political elements of his philosophy, 
is the " state of nature." Thb term, he holds, may 
properly be used in either of two senses: first, as 
designating the residual attributes of the concept 
" humanity," when abstraction is made of the quali- 
ties and conditions which are due to civilization and 
enlightenment ; and second, as designating an actual 
condition which has prevailed at some time among each 
of the various races of men, though not necessarily 
among all at the same time. In either case the state 
of nature means a condition in which there is no civil 
or political organization, Ihough in a qualified sense 
the term may be applied to the relation of families 
or states that have no common superior.* This state 
of nature in the strict sense is a wretched and intol- 
erable condition ; but against the doctrine of Hobbes, 
Pufendorf holds that the state of nature is character- 
ized not by indiscriminate war but by general peace ; ' 
for men are rational beings from their creation and 

* C/ Franek, Rdformalean tl PubticUUt, XFIT— tiicU, p. 836; 
Janet, II, 236. 

' J)« Ittre Natarve et Gentium, I^ ii, 4. * 11, ii, 6 e( ttq. 
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the dictates of reason guide them as well before as 
after the formation of society and commonwealth. 
The law of nature, thet^ore, which means merely 
the dictates of right reason, prevails in the state of 
nature and operates to make men refrain from recip- 
rocal injury, respect one another's property, and keep 
their promises and contracts. 

To the detailed exposition of the law of nature 
Pufendorf devotes an important part of his work. 
In his definition of the term he follows Grotius : the 
law of nature is the dictate of right reason de- 
termining what ia right and wrong in human con- 
duct. But Pufendorf, without fully and frankly 
adopting the view of Hobbes that self-interest is the 
working principle of tiie law in its immediate applica- 
tion, leans, nevertheless, very markedly toward that 
view.' The first law of nature, he declares, as 
Hobbes had done, is that a pacific and social life 
must be maintained. The various institutions of 
civUized society are considered at length and tested 
in their relation to this fundamental principle. 
Private property is shown to be necessary to social 
life and to rest primarily upon a virtual contract 
between the holder and the rest of the community ; * 
polygamy is considered doubtful from the point of 
view of the law of nature, though its tendency to 
produce a burdensome proletariat condemns it on the 
ground of expediency, if not on the ground of ab- 
stract right;' slavery, explained as based on con- 
tract, is held to be in accord with natural law, and 
> c/ II, iii, 16 uid 17. « IV, iv. « VI, i, 17 Md i». 
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to be on the whole desirable, since it also, like monog- 
amy, operates to reduce the number of idle men — 
thieves, vagabonds and sturdy beggars.^ Through- 
out his detailed exposition of the law of nature, 
Pufendorf in general follows very closely the lines 
of Grotius'a doctrine, but at one point of fundamental 
importance be abandons entirely the elaborately 
developed theory of the Dutch philosopher and puts 
himself on Hobbesian ground. This point is the dis- 
tinction between the ma naturce and the ius gentium, 
Pufendorf rejects the idea of a law of nations comdst- 
ing in the practices of all or the best nations and 
deriving thence a binding force for mankind, and 
adopts substantially the dictiua of Hobbes, that " the 
law of nature and the law of nations is tiie same 
thing." ' 

The life in a state of nature according to natural 
law, as conceived by Pufendorf, would appear to be 
adequate to all the needs of humanity and to leave 
no reason for social and political institutions. But 
unfortunately tiie majority of men tend to live by 
impulse rather than by reason and the laws of nature 
are respected in their true spirit by few. Hence 
for the majority of men, though not for the few, the 
transition to the civil state becomes necessary.' As 
Luther and Melanchthon had explained that the 

1 Pufendorf Bays that ih« absence of slaver; among Cliristian 
natioiu must be tegatded as one of the causes " quare tanta coUaries 
fumm, Tagabnndonim et validorum mendicorum passim occuirat" 
And he approves of workhouses— " ergastnJa, In quibas ignaTis oo- 
bnlonibos laborandi neoewitas afferetnr."— VII, t, 4. 

» II, iii, 23. • VH, i, 7, U. 

you u. — T 
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commonwealth, with its coercive fanction, was essen* 
tial nob on account of true Christians, but on account 
of those who lacked the Christian character, so 
Pufendorf explains it as essential, not for philosophers 
who, like himself presumably, could live a purely 
rational life, but for the rabble of inferior folk. His 
exposition of the unpleasant consequences of the 
selfish propensities of most men in the state of 
nature runs pretty dose to the chief features of 
Hobbes's beUum. omnium contra omnes, despite Pufen- 
dorf s earlier insistence that the characteristic of that 
state is peace rather than war.^ The desire to escape 
the evils of this condition is tiie immediate motive 
for tiie formation of the commonwealth, and the only 
possible means to effect this transition is, Pufendorf 
holds, by contract. 

The treatment of the procedure through which the 
transition from the state of nature to the civil state 
is effected, is one of t^e best parts of Pufendorf's 
philosophy. It particularly illustrates his inclination 
to efEect a conciliation of Grotius and Hobbes. He 
makes explicit what we have seen was implied, though 
not expressed, by Grotius, that the social instinct in 
man is to be held accountable for the formation of 
society, while a deliberate act of will through contract 
must explain the origin of the state.* The social 
instinct may be satisfied by the " primary societies " 
— family, religious bodies, commercial organizations, 

1 Compare vn, i, T with n, ii, 9. 

'Ante, p. ISa See Pufendoi^ Vn, i, 8: "Ex adpetita sodetetia 
non itatim sequitnc adpetitus UTitfttU." 
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etc.; but for tlie formation of a civil society or a 
coiniuonwealth there must be a union of wills efEected _ 
through contract. MoreoTer, Fufendorf holds that a 
twofold contract is necessary. Both the social contract 
which Hobbes had described and the governmental 
contract which had been the foundation of all Uie 
anti-monarchic theories, are essential to the complete; 
philosophy of the origin of commonwealths. The 
process as he explains it is this * : first each individual 
contracts with each to form a lasting society and to 
determine by majority vote what arrangements shall 
be made for the common safety and welfare. Then 
a vote is taken as to what form of government shall 
be adopted, and those who have joined the society 
conditionally on the adoption of a particular form are 
at liberty to withdraw if their preference is not 
actually carried into effect. Finally, a second con- 
tract is made between the designated bearers of 
governmental power on the one hand, and the rest of 
the community on the other, — the former agreeing 
to promote the common welfare and tiie latter to 
yield faithful obedience. This process is held by 
Pufendorf to be not only a l(^ical conception that is 
indispensable to the philosophical theory of political 
institutions, but also a very probable conjecture as to 
the actual fact in the history of political societies. 

As to-the nature and attributes of the sovereignty 

which is created by these contracts,* Fufendorf follows 

Grotius and not Hobbes. As against the latter he 

insists that the sovereign is supreme (summm) but 

» VII, ii, 7. » vn, Ti. 
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not abeolute {absolutus). Limitation is entirely com- 
patible with the conception of sovereignty. The laws 
of God and of nature are always operative to restrict 
the exercise of power; custom and ancient usage 
determine practically the methods of sovereign action ; 
the existence of a parliament by the side of a monarch, 
with the right of participation in legislation, does not 
detract from the sovereignty of the monarch. Sover- 
eignty is, in short, restricted by the end for which it 
was conferred by the original contract ; for this end 
was the common welfare of the parties to the pact, 
and only such powers are ascribable to the sovereign 
as contribute to this end. What means are requisite 
to this end at any given time and place, must indeed 
be decided by the sovereign ; but his choice is limited 
to such means as would be judged suitable and proper 
by a sane man (per sanum hominem), and such as are 
conformable to the law of nature. 

Pufendorf's sovereignty becomes thus in the last 
analysis as indistinct and elusive a concept as that of 
Grotius. To the philosopher possessed with the idea 
that there is a standard of conduct for both common- 
wealths and individuals in a natural law, whose 
content is discernible b^ only the most enlightened 
intellects, the Hobbesian d<^ma of absolute sovereignty 
is impossible of acceptance. The "sane man" whose 
judgment Pufendorf sets up as the test for the pro- 
priety of sovereign actions means really the philos- 
opher himself and other writers on the law of nature 
who agree with him. Hohhes alone of the seventeenth- 
century thinkers was able to make the full and frank 
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concession that the political sovereign was a law unto 
itaelf and was independent, theoretically as well ae 
practically, of the judgment of the learned world. 

But whether sustaioing the Hobbesian or the 
Grotian thesis on any particular point, Pufendorf in 
his general spirit ia clearly enough a representative of 
the rationalizing school of political philosophy, which 
holds that the source and criterion of political author* 
ity must be looked for and detected among men and 
must not be referred blindly and mystically to 
Divinity. He devotes much attention to pointing out 
the defects of the obscurantist doctrine which was 
prevalent among the mediocre theoIogianB of the day. 
The most conspicuous exponent of the ideas which 
pervaded such circles was Bossuet, the Bishop of 
Meaux, in France. Through htm the dogma of a 
peculiar sanctity pertaining to sovereign monarchs 
and emanating from God himself was put in the 
most effective form and the form which made the 
beat appeal possible to the thought of the time. To 
this sort of doctrine, therefore, we must next devote 
our attention. 

4. Boaauei 

Commanded by Louis XIV to undertake the edu- 
cation of the Dauphin, this bishop-courtier embodied 
what he conceived to be the proper political system 
for the use of his pupil in a work entitled Politics 
as derived from the very Words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures} That the doctrines of this work expressed 

• ta Politique tir& des ptvprtt parola de C^critare tainte. 



the mature judgment of the writer aeems doubtful ; ' 
but there ia no doubt that they were in exact accord 
with the spirit in which the grand monargue admin- 
istered his government and regulated the conduct and 
the expressions of his court and hia subjects in gen- 
eral. Bossuet becomes by virtue of this work the 
chief exponent of the theory of absolute monarchy by 
divine right. His literary genius, even more than 
his exalted social position, won for him an influence 
far above that of any of the obscure theologians who 
tediously propounded much the same dod^ne, and 
entitled him to rank as superior even to Sir Robert 
Filmer, whose logic is, on the whole, rather better 
than Bossuet's. 

In the Politics as derived Jrom the ScripUires the 
method is simply that of fortifying every principle 
asserted by quotations from the Bible. It is the 
method familiar to us from our study of mediseval 
theories ; but Bossuet exhibits nothing of the mediee- 
val formalism and terminology and adopts the man- 
ner and the categories of contemporary rationalistic 
philosophers. There is indeed a frequent recourse 
to Hobbesian dogmas that proves the author's suscep- 
tibility to the currents of his environment ; but the 
Hobbesian supports for the dogmas are of course 
very rarely adopted.* Whatever we may think at 

> This point is ably discussed in Fnnck's brilliant esaay on Bosaaet 
in RiformateuT* el Pvbliciitti, pp. 430 el $eq., eap. pp. 165-4a6. 

* That Hobbee's philosophy had followers in France during the 
reign of Loais XIV is evident from the translations that were made 
in that period. See " Les tnMiactions fran^uses de Hobbea sous le 
rfegne de Louis XIV," in Arehio J&r GttAiekte dtr Pk\lo»op\it, Berlin, 
1899. 
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times of the aptness of the texts which Bossuet brings 
to the support of his principles, no one can fail to' 
be impressed by the ingenuity with which some 
text is invariably discovered that is adapted to the 
purpose in hand. 

The fundamental principles of Bosstiet's philosophy 
are the familiar dogmas that man is by nature 
sociable, that the evil passions of men render social 
life impossible without regulation, and that govern- 
ment, therefore, ia necessary. In a number of places 
it seems to be intimated that governmental power is 
conferred upon the sovereign by transfer from the in- 
dividual — that the individual gives up his natural 
right to the holder of governmental power ; ' but 
these appear to be mere slips of the author, illustrat- 
ing a tendency toward midue rationalizing. It is in- 
deed true as a general proposition that Bossuet is but 
moderately clear and consistent in his fundamental 
dogmas about society, government and law. He be- 
comes entirely clear in the second book, " On Author 
ity." ' Under God, he holds, monarchy is the most 
usual and most ancient, and therefore the most 
natural form of government. It is modelled on the 
paternal government, which is itself an institute of 
nature pure and simple.' Monarchic government is 
not only the moat natural, it is the strongest and 
therefore the best ; and hereditary monarchy ia the 
best of all. 

' Cf. Book I, chap, iii, prop. S. 

■ "All men ue bom subjects, Knd the paternal nile which ao. 
enstom* them to obey accostoms tiiem at the same time to have » 
single ruler." — H, i, 7. 
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The demonstration of the foregoing from the Bible 
is f^ly easy, but the task becomes void of all diffi- 
culty when the essential characteristics of royalty 
are to be established.' The authority of a king is 
declared to be sacred, paternal, absolute and subject 
to reason. The sanctity of royal authority, attested 
in the unction by the priests of God, makes it sacri- 
lege to assail the person of the king. His paternal 
character requires him to proTide for the welfare of 
his people as a father does for his children. That 
the authority of the king is absolute does not imply, 
Bossuet carefully maintains, that it is arbitrary. The 
two ideas must not be confounded.' While the prince 
is not obliged to render account of his conduct to 
anybody and while no one has coercive power over 
the prince, nevertheless he is bound to conform to 
the laws. The obligation has no sanction ; but the 
obligation of the people to obey the king has a 
sanction. " The people must fear the prince, but if 
the prince fears the people all is lost."* What is 
essential in a monarch is reason, 'and it is the be- 
stowal of this upon him by God that constitutes 
the moat important characteristic of royal authority. 
The kii^ is in fact an image of the majesty of God 
himself. It is wholly wrong to look upon the king 
as a mere man. He is a public person and in him the 
whole people is embodied. " As in God are united all 

> Books ni-v. 

* Pour raodie oe tenne odieox et inmipportable pinsiers ftSeetent 
de confondre le goQTentement absoln et le gonTernement u-bitnira. 
Mais il u'y a rien de plus distingu^. — IT, i. 

» IV, i, 6. 
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perfection and every virtue, so all the power of all 
the individuals in a community is united in the per^ 
son of the prince." ' So sublime is the majesty of a 
prince that it can be due to no human source ; it can 
come, and it does come, only from God. 

In view of such rhapsodical glorification of royal 
authority it is not surprising that Louis XIY heartily 
approved of Bosauet and his teachings. The writer's 
tendency to lapse into rationalistic dogmas was easily 
overlooked in the contemplation of this apotheosis of 
the king. That the monarch has duties toward his 
subjects and toward God is indeed set forth at length 
in the work : ' he must maintain religion and must 
maintain justice. (.Religion, whether true or false, is 
-essential, Bossuet contends, in social life ; . it is the 
duty of a monarch, however, to ezterminato the false 
religions if he is able; but a false religion is bettor 
than none.* ) 

In the presence of such a conception of royal 
authority there remains, of course, no room what- 
ever for anything but absolute submission on the 
part of subjects. Open impiety on the part of a prince 
— even persecution of the adherents of the true 
religion — does not exempt the subjects from the 
obedience which they owe to him. To violent or 



* " Consider a great people united In a single person ; consider 
that power sacred, paternal, absolute; consider the secret reason 
which controls tlie whole body of the stete enclosed within a single 
man ; thns joa see the image of God in tbe king and jon have the 
Idea of toyal majesty." — V, iv, 1. 

» Book VIT ! « Of the Various Duties of Royalty." 

* VII, ii, 8 and iii, 9. 
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arbitrary acta bj a ruler, eubjects may indeed oppose 
"respectful protesta," but faultfinding or open mu- 
tiny is no privilege of theirs, and their extremest 
recourse must be prayers for the conversion of the 
offender.' Bossuet finds much difficulty in reconcil- 
ing this doctrine with two particular episodes of 
Biblical history, namely, the conduct of David and 
the conduct of the Maccabees; but he is able, by 
rather refined methods of interpretation, to reach the 
conclusion that there is not to be found in these inci- 
dents a precedent for revolt on the part of any other 
subjects. 

Bossuet's justification and glorification of the abso- 
lute French monarch were accompanied and supple- 
mented by a passionate devotion to the cause of the 
national French church as against the claims of the 
Boman See. Louis XTV, in enforcing his claim to 
supremacy in all departments of French life, came 
into rude conflict with the Pope in ecclesiastic^ mat- 
ters, and Bossuet shone above all the rest of the 
clergy in the energy and effectiveness with which the 
independence of the Gallican i^urch was aaserted and 
maintained. That this independence meant inde- 
pendence of the Pope, but subjection to the King, 
was an obvious incident of the situation. But this 
was accepted without qualification by Bossuet; for 
in France as in England the indivisible union of 
church and crown was an instinctive as well as a 
rational corollary of the doctrine of monarchy by 
divine right. 
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5. JUmor Cvrrents in Continental Theory 

In the copious literature of the age with which we 
are concerned the doctrines represented by the phUoa- 
ophers just considered found frequent expression in 
various forms. Spinoza's theory received indeed but 
little attention ; the systems presented by Fufendorf 
and Bossuet, however, were the subject of treatment 
by numerous other writers. The theory of natiural 
law was examined in various aspects by the great 
Leibnitz, who strongly dissented from the particular 
development given to it by Pufendorf ; but the in- 
terest and speculation of Leibnitz were centred 
mostly about the relations of natural law to theology, 
and his effort was to check the separation of the two 
which was effected by the extreme rationalizing 
philosophers.' Christian Thomasius, a pupil of Fu- 
fendorf, followed very closely in the footsteps of his 
master and stoutly maintained, against the influence 
of Leibnitz, the conception of a body of dogma rest- 
ing on human reason alone, independent of theology 
and furnishing a final unquestionable norm for social 
and political institutions. But Thomasius, while 
reckoned one of the chiefs of the rationalistic school 
in its strife with the theologians, made no contribu- 
tions to the theory of politics proper. 

The doctrine of monarchy by divine right, on the 
other hand, found in addition to Bossuet an ardent and 

> See BIuntBchli, Geiekiehu, pp. 173 et ttq. For the scattered 
ideu of Leibuitx oa sbictly political subjects, aee Janet, Hittoire, 
n, 246. 
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aggressive defender in the German Horn, who, if less 
conspicuoua and influential, was in no degree less 
logical than the great French bishop.' With more 
preciseness than Bossuet, Horn ascribes to the sover- 
eignty possessed by a monarch a divine source and 
character and contends that while conceivably a 
mass of human beings may designate a particular 
person to receive the mystic attribute of majesty, 
the actual bestowal must come from God, in whom 
alone that supreme quality can be conceived to exist. 
The Hobbesian notion that the sovereign power of 
a king is derived from a group of feeble human 
beings, Horn regards as no less destructive of all 
social order than the doctrines of the monarcho- 
machs themselves. 

During the later years of the reign of Louis XIV, 
when the long wars and the vast extravagance which 
had attended the full development of that monarch's 
policy were producing their natural economic effects 
in France, there appeared some indications of a reac- 
tion from the obscurantist absolutism of the prevail- 
ing philosophy. F^nelon, the associate, rival and 
victim of Bossuet, breathed into his very popular 
literary works a spirit suggesting doubts as to the 
probability that any hiuuan being, however divinely 
endowed with majesty, could so direct the life of a 
great people as to satisfy the requirements of hmnan- 



> Johann FrieixiBh Horn, Politieonim Part ArehUecUmiea de Civilaie 
(1664). See Gierke, Althvtiiu, pp. 70 tl teq. Pufendorf directed a 
TigorouB polemic against Horn's tiieory <d sororeigiity; aw Qi» J)e 
lurt Natura et Gtntium, YU, iii, 8. 
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ity.^ Vauban, after contributing very much to the 
military glory of the king by his engineering genius, 
turned in his latter days to the contemplation of the 
misery which afflicted the subjects of the grand mo- 
narque, and proposed a readjustment of taxation in 
the interest, not of the state — that is, the king and 
his court — but of the people.' Boisguilbert, another 
official of the administration, set forth in statistical 
form the evil condition of the finances, with criti- 
dsms that reflected rather seriously on the claim 
of the sovereign to godlike wisdom. But none of 
these deviations from the normal tone of political 
thought was of noteworthy significance. The philos- 
ophers who published the liberalizing works were vis- 
ited with the displeasure of the court and they found 
no followers and no imitators. Neither in France 
nor anywhere on the Continent was there during 
the latter half of the reign of Louis XIV any in- 
fluential and authoritative discussion of political 
doctrines save on the lines of a pretty complete justi- 
fication of absolute monarchy as the most desirable 
form of government. Far other, however, was the 
situation in the British Isles. Here had been carried 
on a spirited debate covering the whole ground of 
fundamental political theory, with the doctrines of 
monarchic and popular sovereignty in the centre 
of the field, and here had been carried on in the world 
of objective fact the dethronement of a king and the 

* In the famous Tilemaifae and other works. See Janet, Findon, 
chap, viii ; also Hutoire de la Seienet Politique, 11, 201 el teq. 

* La Dime RogaU, pub. in 17Q7. 
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establiflhment of a new aystem of government. It 
is to Great Britain, Uierefore, and to the incidente 
connected with the Bevolution of 1688 that we must 
turn in order to follow the main current of specula- 
tion on politics. 

SELECT BEFBRBHCBS 

Bm^nacHLi, Oeachichte, pp. 129-197. Bobbubt, La FolUigva 
tirie de rEcriture ; £" Avertitsement aux ProteManta. F^itbloit, 
Projeta de gtntvemement, in his Worlu. Fbanck, Biftmmateura 
et Publidatet, XVII"" sifcte, pp. 333-353 (Pufendorf and 
Tbomaaiua), 410-457 (Spinoza and BosBnet), 465-513 (F^e- 
lon and Leibnitz). Janet, Finelon, cnap. viii ; HUAoire de !a 
Science Politique, II, 248-302. Pollock, Spinoza, his Life 
and Philosophy, esp. ohap. x, PurBifDOBT, The Law of 
ITature and of Nations, Eeanett's ttanslation. Spinoza, 
Opera (Tauchnitz), Vols. II and III; also Political Treatise 
and Theolt^co-Politioal Treatise, (trana. by Elwes), Vot- 
TAiBE, Siicie de Louis XIV, esp. chaps, zxiz et seq. Wakb- 
KAN, Europe, 169S-1715, ohaps. iz-xr. 
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CHAPTER X 

JOHN LOCKE 

1. Practical FoKtica of the English RevoluU<m 

The restoration of the Stuarts to the throne of 
England in 1660 signified the failure of the Puritan 
Parliamentary party as a party of construction ; hut it 
did not signify the disappearance of the ideas, either 
theoretical or practical, upon which the movements of 
the preceding two decades had been based. After the 
first sui^ of violent reaction had exhausted its force, 
the ancient friction between crown and Parliament, 
between law and prerogative, assumed once more the 
first place in the general political situation, and with it 
was renewed the strife between the established church 
and the nonconforming sects. Charles II, by becom- 
ing the shameless dependant of Louis XIV, succeeded 
in evading the direct issue with Parliament over tax- 
ation upon which his father had lost the throne ; but 
James II, less ignoble, if also less shrewd than his 
brother, precipitated the revolutbn upon the religious 
and ecclesiastical issue. 

The cardinal fact in the adjustment which settled 
the restored king firtnly upon his throne was the 
strict alliance of the established church with the 
crown. Both institutions had suffered the last degree 
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of indlgniCy at the hands of the Puritans, and a union 
for security against the recurrence of such an experi- 
ence was instinctive. Hence, at every manifestation 
of a tendency in Parliament toward limitation of the 
royal authority, the king could count on the blind 
and unwavering support of the bishops in the Honse 
of Lords and of tiie lower clergy in the constituenciea 
of the Commons, with the doctrine of divine right and 
passive obedience as the foundation of all relations 
between monarch and subject. The reign of Charles 
II was indeed the culminating point of this doctrine 
in England. Not in the rationalistic form in which 
Hobbes had displayed it, but in the full obscurantist 
spirit that characterized the days of Laud, and that 
characterized contemporary thought at the court of 
Louis XIY, the duty of unresisting submission to the 
Lord's Anointed was kept before the English people 
in copious floods of sacerdotal literature. Every efiort 
of that party in Parliament which was coming to be 
known as the Whigs, to liberalize the existing in- 
stitutions of either state or church, was met by the 
obstinate resistance of the ecclesiastics. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the historic home of extreme 
royalism, formulated in convocation in 1683 a con- 
demnation of '* certaia pernicious books and damnable 
doctrines destructive to the sacred persons of princes, 
their state and government, and of all human society," 
and from this document may be readily gathered the 
substance of the Tory creed of the day.^ Among the 
doctrines thus condenmed were that of the origin 

1 For the text lee Cooke, Hulors of Party, Vol. I, p. 8iQ. 
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of civil goyemment in popular contract of any sort ; 
every aspect of the right of reaiatance to a king, 
whether he violated the laws of Grod, the laws of 
the land, or any other prescription ; and Hobbes's 
whole doctrine of the state of nature and the origin 
of government in self-interest of the individual. It 
was in connecUon with the sharp conflict of parties in 
the latter days of Charles II that Sir Bobert Filmer'a 
Patriarcha ' was published in 1680, and the popular- 
ity which it obtained is convincing evidence that the 
doctrines which it embodied were the dominant 
doctnnes in the English people of the day. Until the 
death of Charles II the alliance of chnrch and crown 
stood firm despite the strain often put upon it by the 
Catholicizing tendency of the king. Only because 
James II deliberately disrupted this alliance and 
Alienated the church from his cause, did the Bevolu- 
tion of 1688 become pos^ble. 

The chief bond which united the church to the 
king at the Restoration was, as has been said above, 
a common fear and hatred of the Puritan dissenters 
of all shades who had been responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the old royal and ecclesiastical order. Of 
almost equal importance in the view of the church, but 
far less important to tiie mind of the king, was the 
ancient danger from the Catholics. The stringent 
legislation which was enacted against nonconformity 
was aimed by the ecclesiastics against Protestants and 
Catholics alike, but its administration was tempered 
by the king to the Catholics particularly. Gradually, 

* Svpn, p. 255. 
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as time passed on, tfae Protestant dissenters, proviDg 
themselveB entirely peaceable and embracing noto- 
riously a very large element of useful and prosperous 
citizens, ceased to excite so strong feelings of fear and 
hatred in the chiuich party ; and on the other hand, 
tfae obvious inclination of the king to tenderness 
toward the Catholics made the latter the chief object 
of dread. The solution which was proposed by the 
liberal spirits of the opposition party for the complex 
relations of the various sects was a general toleration 
of religious belief. This it was claimed was the only 
possible method by which peace and order could be 
permanently insured without loss of valuable strength 
to the nation. The diurch party was disposed to 
some measure of toleration of Protestant dissentera, 
but feared any concession to Catholics ; and the king, 
lukewarm toward any relief for the Protestants, was 
willing to go far in indulgence to the Catholics. 
Through this play of cross purposes toleration utterly 
failed in Parliament, but the king through his 
executive discretion was able to ease greatly the bur- 
dens of those whom he especially favoured. 

James II, ascending the throne an avowed Catholic, 
assumed an aggressive attitude of tolerance for all 
Protestant sects, endeavouring to win the Protestant 
dissenters to his support in a poUcy which was clearly 
seen to be designed particularly for the benefit of the 
Catholics. The unnatural alliance which he aimed at 
was very quickly shown to be impossible. Much as 
churchmen and dissenters disliked each other, the 
feeling was affection itself in comparison with tfae 
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hatred with which each regarded the Catholics. 
James, forging recklessly ahead in his blundering way, 
pushed to its limit the claim that for the benefit of 
his realm his prerogative could supersede established 
law. This old issue, on which substantially Charles I 
had lost his throne and his life, roused to full intens- 
ity the spirit of opposition among the maintainers of 
the Parliamentary tradition, now to be found chiefly 
in the Whig faction and to a considerable extent 
among the dissenters. But the opposition might 
still have been ineffective had not the church party, 
in terror of a Catholic regime, dropped their doctrine 
of passive obedience and joined iu resistance, in some 
cases passive and in some cases active. This change 
produced that unity in the nation which caused the 
flight of the king and the accession to power of 
William and Mary. 

Both in the process through which the crown was 
actually transferred from the old to the new wearers, 
and in the legislation through which the process was 
validated, the triumph of the Parliamentary over the 
royalist principle in the long controversy was made 
perfectly evident. An irregularly constituted but 
clearly representative convention of leading poli- 
ticians transacted the business through which the 
Prince of Orange and his wife were seated upon the 
throne, and this same convention, assuming the name 
and functions of Parliament, enacted the laws which 
in most expUcit terms set limits to the royal power. 
By the Bill of Rights the power to suspend or dis- 
pense with the execution of the laws and the power 
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to levy money without Parliamentary vote were de- 
clared illegal, and a number of rights which had been 
claimed for citizens against the crown by the Whig 
opposition, were formally guaranteed. The statute, 
moreover, declared William and Mary to be the hold- 
ers of the royal power, and thus made their title 
formally a Parliamentary title ; and if not in words, 
at least by unquestionable implication, their tenure 
of the throne was made conditional on the mainten- 
ance of those rights and liberties which the act de- 
fined. On the other hand, the principle of toleration 
not only was not recognized, but was flatly repudi- 
ated by a series of most ingeniously oppressive acts 
against Catholics. For Protestant dissenters, how- 
ever, some slight tendency to concession was mani- 
fested, and Uius freedom of conscience, for Protestants 
at least, secured a precarious foothold in the law of the 
land. 

2. Relation of Locke to Contemporary Theory and 
Practice 

With the Restoration of 1660 the crude and fan- 
tastic social and political doctrines which had been 
preached during the Commonwealth by the Levellers 
disappeared from the literature and in great measure 
from the thought of the time. Under the new con- 
ditions only the defenders of monarchic divine right 
were privileged to indulge in absurd and irrational 
dogmatiziug. The religious sects whose creeds had 
been both the strength and the weakness of the 
Commonwealth settled down under the persecution 
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of the triumphant Anglican establiahment into peace- 
ful communities of worshippers, with no more desire 
than opportunity to assert any principle of political 
theory. Independents, Baptists and Quakers, as well 
as the more aristocratically disposed Presbyterians, 
manifested little or no interest in any phase of 
politics, save the possibility of some measure of 
toleration for their cherished creeds. After certain 
well-intended efforts of liberal-minded Anglicans to 
bring the less extreme dissenters again within the 
church had proved futile, the idea gained headway 
among the nonconformists that a general freedom of 
conscience would be the only solution of the existing 
difficulties. William Penn deliberately adopted the 
principle in its most advanced form in his govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania ; and the proprietors of South 
Carolina, some years before Penn's action, included a 
modified form of the principle in the iiaxae of govern- 
ment constructed for their province.^ That Locke 
himself framed the Carolina constitution is sufficient 
indication of his entire sympathy with the movement 
toward toleration. Though steadfast in the com- 
munion of the established church, his philosophy 
placed him always with those who held religions 
belief to be no rightful subject for governmental 
supervision. 

While freedom of conscience, thus, which had 
been, as we have seen, a prominent feature of politi- 
cal theory in tiie days of the Commonwealth, con- 
tinued to play a rdle among conservative thinking 

' Fundamenttd Conttitvtiota, sees. 97-110. 
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men, the moat distinctive dogma of the Common- 
wealth period, (^that republican was preferable to 
monarchic government, found practically no exprea- 
sioD after the Bestoration save among the more wild 
and lawless spirits who were concerned in the in- 
trigues that centred about the Rye House Plot.' ) The 
opposition to the last two Stuart kings and their 
policy was led by men of rank ^d property, from 
the higher social strata, and destitute of all sympathy 
with the aims and methods of the Levellers, or even 
of the moderate Republicans. They held in general 
to the idea of popular sovereignty as distinct from 
monarchy by divine right, but in respect to the form 
of government, their purpose was to restrict the 
monarch rather than to do away with him. A 
limited monarchy rather than a Commonwealth 
was their ideal ; they were not Republicans, but, in 
the sense that history has attached to the name, they 
were Whigs. It is this class which the philosophy 
of Locke preeminently represents. He cast their 
ideas in the mould of well-rounded theory, while they 
themselves, for the most part, guided their policy 
from day to day by the requirements of fluctuating 
expediency. 

-Among the opponents of the royal power in the 
later days of Charles II, when party feeling ran high- 
est, one of the most scholarly and philosophical in 
temperament was Algernon Sydney, who was exe- 
cuted for treason in 1683. His IHscourses concern- 

' For a good sketch of the thonght of this period, eM Goocb, 
EnglUh Democratic Idetu in the SevenleenA Century, chap. x. 
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ing Government, published after the Revolution of 
1688, embodied an elaborate attack on the doctrines 
of the court party. His text was Filmer's Patri- 
arcka, which he subjected to a refutation, step by 
step/ The form which his work ^kes in consequence 
of this method leaves his constmctiTe theory very 
vague and uncertain. He has generally been de- 
scribed as a "republican," but there is hardly more 
reason to apply that term to him than to Locke. 
What appears entirely clear is his doctrine that gov- 
ernment is an institution created by men for their 
own security and interest and that it rests upon no 
prescription of either God or nature save in the sense 
that such prescriptions are involved in the conclu- 
sions of human reason. Autiiority rests on consent, 
and the holder of authority over men has no basis for 
the exercise of his power save the agreement of the 
subjects for their own ends to respect it. Sover- 
eignty, therefore, is indefeasibly in the people, Syd- 
ney holds; and the administration of government, 
whether in the hands of a monarch or of any group 
of men, is subject to an overruling popular control. 
That the monarchic form of government is, on the 
whole, not adapted to secure the ends for which 
authority is instituted, is clearly enough Sydney's 
opinion ; but on the other hand, his dislike for demo- 
^atic government is no less clear. His preference is 
ioualy for aristocracy, and this is in line with the 
.ole spirit of his thought, which is saturated with / 
the influence of classical antiquity^.. His Discourses 
display an enormous amount of historical erudiiion. 
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witii special predilection for the Roman Common- 
wealth, and at many points both the substance and 
the method of his thought closely parallel Machia- 
velli's Discorai} Sydney is, however, distinctly less 
broad in his philosophy than the Italian, and in 
this respect is far behind Locke also, with whose 
specific doctrines he is often in substantial accord. 
Locke, born in 1632, was the son of a Puritan 
soldier, received his education when the schools and 
universities were under Puritan influence, and became 
closely associated in early manhood with that brilliant 
and liberal-minded, if unscrupulous and erratic. Earl 
of Shaftesbury who was the founder of the Whig 
party. All tiiese circumstances combined with his 
temperament to make I^ocke alien to the controlling 
ecclesiastical and political forces during the last 
Stuart reigns. At the same time he had no sym- 
pathy with the extremist doctrines and tendencies 
among the Whigs. Late in the reign of Charles II, 
however, he fell under suspicion and was obliged to 
seek safety in Holland, where he remained until the 
expulsion of James II. Betuming then to England, 
he published for the first time the works on which 
his philosophical fame rests. His Two Treatises of 
Oovemment embodied in purely scientific form the 
justification of the Revolution. The Letter concern- 
ing Toleration set forth a theory of the particular 
relations between church and state which Locke 

■ Cf. Sydney's Diteourta, chap, ii, saca. 22^3. He arKoes tb«t 
the city, tike the child, must not remain in its origin&I we&knees. " If 
it do not grow it moat pine luid perish; for in Uiis world nothing is 
permanent : thftt which does not grow good will grow worse." 
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conceived to be soimd, though it was one which the 
existing conditions did not permit to be adopted by 
the triumphant Revolutionaiy party. Of his 7\oo 
Treatises of Government, the first follows precisely 
the method of Sydney in refuting step by step the 
arguments of Filmer's Patriarcka; the second goes 
far In advance of Sydney by presenting a systematic, 
constructive theory of state and government. Al- 
though there is in Locke's theory but little Uiat had 
not long been current coin in political philosophy, 
the form and spirit in which it is presented and the 
far-reaching influence which it exerted must justify a 
somewhat careful analysis of his work. 

3. The State of Nature and Natural Bights 
In explaining the origin of political authority, 
Locke adopts the same individualistic point of view 
that Hobbes had taken, and starts with the conception 
of a state of nature ; but it is not the original Hobbes- 
ian doctrine so much as Pufendorf s modification of 
it that is presented by the Whig philosopher. The 
state of nature as conceived by Locke is a pre-political 
rather than a pre-social condition. It is not a state ' 
in which men live in brutish reciprocal hostility, but ■ 
one in which peace and reason prevail. It is not a ' 
lawless state. Rejecting the incisive distinction made ' 
by Hobbes between the law of i^itme and real law, ' 
Locke follows the Grotian doctrine and d eclares the 
law of nature to be a determining body of rules for ' 
the conduct of men in their natural condition. Under . 
this law, of which reason is the interpreter, equality 
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is the fundamental fact in men's relations to one 
another. On this foundation Locke constructs his 
doctrine as to the natural rights which belong to 
every man in the pre-political state, and explains why 
this state is unsatisfactory. 

These natural rig hts ar e summed up unde r the 
formula which, as we have seen, had become com- 
mon during the Puritorf Revolution, i^. l ife, liberty 
\ a nd property .' The preservation of life is the most 
S^ primary motive of human action, and whatever is 
"^ reasonably directed to this end is every man's privi- 
\ lege by the law of nature. Locke does not differ 
from Hobbes on this point. (As to ^bert y, on the 
other hand, Locke departs from his predecessor, and 
S d efines it as exemption, not from every rule save the 
^ individual's arbitrary caprice, but from every rule 
^ save the law or riature.'^ This law is conceived, thus, 
>» not as a limitation upoii human freedom, but as an 
^ essential concomitant of it ; imd slavery, in the full 
"^ sense of the word, is merely the condition of one who, 
N.by violating the laff of nature, has withdrawn bim- 
*^ self from its protection ; that is, one who has been 
*^ made captive in a just war.* Property right under 

* By broader genenJization Loeke aMks to group all three of these 
terms under the single concept of " proper^." See TWoftfM of Qoo- 
tmment, II, sec. 87 : " Man . . . hath b; nature « power ... to pre- 
serre bis property — that is, his life, liberty and estate ..." Cf. sec 
123. On the other hand the phrase is sometimes expanded to include 
"health": e.g. "life, liberty, health and indolency of body and the 
possession of outward things." — LeOer concerning Toleration; also 
Troati»e; II, sec. 6. 

* Locke does not recognize any validity to the contrttot theory of 
■larery. One who is in the absolute power of another man cannot, in 
the philoeopher'a opinion, nuke a oonttaot Ibid., sees. 22-21 and 173. 
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the law of nature includes control over all extraneous ' 
objects through which the maintenance of life may 
be promoted. Locke sets forth in a long chapter * his 
famous theory as to the rational basis of private 
ownership. The essence of his doctrine is that while - 
primarily all things are common to all men, as soon - 
as any individual has incorporated his labour in ' 
any particular object he has made it his particular • 
property.* 

L The state of nature, then, is conceived by Locke 
as characterized by the consciousness of and respect ' 
for those natural rights which are the substantial - 
elements of the law of nature.'^ It is by no means " 
to be identified with the state of war, as had been ' 
done by Hobbes. This latter state means simply ' 
the condition that exists when men have from any ^ 
motive abandoned the prescriptions of reason and ' 
resorted to violence. The state of war may exist as " 
well in civil society as in the natural state of man, -^ 
and it does appear whenever attempts are made upon - 
one's life, liberty or property by force. But the state ■• 
of nature and the civil state are differentiated by a ' 
single clear test. In the former there is not, and in ■ 

' Tna^Mtt, II, ohap. v. 

* " Although the earth and all inferior creatures be comnHin to all 
men, yet eroiy man has a 'property' in his own 'person.' This no- 
body has any right to but himself. The labour of his body and the 
' work ' of hia hands, ve may aay, are properly hia. Whatsoever, then, 
he remores out of the state that nature hath provided and left it in, 
be hath mixed hla labour with, and joined to it something that is his 
own and thereby makes it his property. It being by him removed 
from the common state nature placed it in, it hath by this labour 
something annexed to it that exclndes the common right of other 
men." — JMi., sec 27. 
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I V the latter there is, a common organ fo r the interpretaf 
>tio n and execution of the law of na ture. Though 
t^is law be implanted in the hearts sad. minds of 
all men, yet differences of intelligence and conflicts 
of interest will cause disputes even among those 
most bent on siibmisaion to nature's rule. Every 
individual is vested originally with the full right to 
execute the mandates of this law. Each may justly 
slay the unjust slayer, or visit justice upon the kid- 
napper or the thief. But variety in manner and 
method of the enforcement of justice inevitably cause 
confusion and uncertainty in life, and there is need of 
a known and certain rule in accordance with which 
the rights of individuals are to be protected and 
maintained. It is to secure sach a rule that civil 
society is instituted. 

Locke's statfi-oLnaturej then, like Milton's,^ means 
nothing more than t he^ relation which exists among 
m en who h ave no common political superior. Inde- 
pendent sovereigns illustrate this staieT a Swiss and 
a Frenchman meeting each other in the woods of 
America illustrate it ; and it is illustrated again by 
an absolute monarch and his so-called subjects, since, 
Locke points out, there exists no common authority 
for determining the application of the law of nature 
as between them. I Although this conception differs 
fundamentally from that of Hobbes, and thou^ 
Locke at first rejects entirely the notion of the war 
' of each against all, yet he in the end concedes that, 
owing to the weakness and viciousness of the majority 
1 Supn, p. 212. 
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of men, the natural state is intolerable.'J Thus he / 
comes to the process through which the evils are / 
escaped by the substitution of civil for natural \ 
society. 

4. The Social Contract 

Locke's form of the contract through which civil 
society is created coincides with the first of the two 
stages which Pufendorf finds in the institution of the 
state.' Each individual contracts with each to unite 
into and constitute a community. The end for which 
this agreement is made is the protection imd preser 
vation of property, in the broad sense of the word,— 
that is, life, liberty and estate, — against dangen 
both from within and without the community. Thf "^K 
contract involves an agreement by each of the indi 
yiduala to give up his natural right of executing th£ i^ 
law of nature and punishing offences against thai 
law: not all bis natural rights, aa some have held, 
but merely this single one is resigned. Moreover,! i^ 
the right given up is given up not to any particular I 
person or group of persons, but to the community aflA- 
a whole. , The society thus becomes, by the act of the j 
individuals who form it, vested with the functions of 
determining what are offences against the law of 
nature, and punishing violations of that law, — and 
those functions constitute, in Locke's view, the whole^ 
scope of political authority. ■- There is in this concep- 
tion nothing of that absolute, unlimited and uncon- 
trollable sovereignty which was the soul of Hobbes's 

> Treatau, U, chap, ixjuutm. * Supra, p. 833. 
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" LsTBtem. The natural rights of the indrndual limit 
/ \he just power of the sovereign community precisely 
as they limited, in the state of nature, the just power 
of other individuals. 

Two corollaries are deduced by Locke from the 
idea that civil society originates aa above: First, 
the right of majority rule as the principle of the 
community's action. That the will of the majority 
must bind the minority he regards as demonstrable 
both on the ground of sheer necessity, since without 
^ch rule corporate action would be impossible,^ and 
pn the ground of contract, the agreement to submit 
t» the will of the majority being an element in 
^he social pact. The second corollary is, that the 
6ommonwealth is authorized by the individual to 
Employ his force in executing its judgment as to the 
rights involved in the law of nature. That is to say, 
tlhe individual has bound himself to contribute his 
fsrce to carry out the decisions of the political 
(uthority which he has constituted.' 

The origin of political societies through more or 
liss formal contract, Locke is inclined to consider 
a a historical as well as a logical fact. The evils 

> The difficnlty of the question seems to have interfered Berioni^ 
« ith Locke'i lucidity of ezpreaaioD in axplnining thia point : " For 
tl at wbicli acts any communily being only the consent of the in- 
d: ridnals of it, and it being necessary to tliBt which is one body to 
m ITS one way ; it is necessary the body should move that way wliither 
tUs greater force oairieB it, which is the coDMnt of the nia}ori<y: or 
else it ia imposmble it shoold act or continue one body, one com- 
minity, which tlie ooDsent of every individual that united into it 
i^n«ed that it should ; and so every one is bound by that conseut to 
bejoonolnded by the majority." — Treatiiu, II, sea. 06. 

I* Ibid., sec 88. 
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attending the natural state became obvious, ha 
argues, very early in the life of the race, and thel 
union of men into political organizations by general! 
consent took place before the inventioirof means for 
perpetuating the record of the fact. To conclude that 
the state of nature and the pact of society had no 
existence, from the mere fact that no account of these 
phenomena is preserved, would be I<^ically no more 
sound than to conclude that the soldiers of Xerxes 
were never children because we have no record of their 
childhood.' So far as historical accounts of the origin 
of commonwealths exist, they support, Locke main- 
tains, the theory of contract. Bome, Venice and 
Sparta are fair illustrations of this, and the American 
Indians afford additional confirmation so far as exist- 
ence in a non-political condition is concerned. The 
monarchies which history shows to be so character- 
istic of primitive times are, according to Locke, 
merely expressions of the importance of military 
leadership in those times, and signify nothing as to 
the origin of the communities. Even the early 
patriarchal governments furnish so many instances 
of deviation from the strict hereditary succession, 
that choice must have entered into the installation 
of rulers, and thus the agreement of the people must 
have come into play. 

From the point of view of the individual, consent 



* "It is with commonwealtlis bb with partioalu persons. Th^ 
ue ooinmonly ignorant ol their own births and infancies ; and if 
they know anything of it they are beholden for it to the accidental 
reoords that others have kept of it." — Ibid^ aec 101. 
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- rto membership in any political ^mrounity may be, 
JLocke bolds, either express or tacit. The tacit con- 
Isent is given by the mere act of remaining person- 
lally in the community or of holding property therein. 
One who unites with a society in this manner may 
)y ceasing his connection with the community tacitly 
withdraw his tacitly given consent to fellowship with 
t; but one who has by express declaration given his 
ionsent to be a member of tiie commonwealth, " is 
>erpetually and indispensably obliged to be and 
emain unalterably a subject to it and can never 
« again in the liberty of the state of nature unless 
' ly any calamity the government he was under comes 
to be dissolved." ' 
/ On the whole, Locke's doctrine as to the social 
contract embodies in its essential features nothing 
that had not been worked out by preceding philoso- 
phers. It does, however, give to the conception a 
high degree of definiteness and moreover brings into 
peculiar prominence its individualistic implications. 
Where Hobbes and Pufendorf had analyzed the for- 
mula of political union in order to make govem- 
^ mental authority absolute, Locke laboured primarily 
"^ to establish its limitations. Of this difference there 
' is impressive evidence in the fact that the conception 
of sovereignty, which the earUer writers were at 
such great pains to elucidate, received only the most 
casual notice in his constructive treatise. The term 
itself he does not use at all, and the idea of imre- 
stricted power in any human hands finds no place in 

> TreotUu, H, seo. 131. 
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his theory.^ So far as sovereignty ia predicated by 
Locke, in fact, if not in name, of any political entity, 
it is ascribed to the collective body which is created 
by the social pact. Not 9a a part of the machinery 
of government, but as that which underlies govern- 
ment and becomes active only when government is 
dissolved, the "community" is held to be always the 
supreme power ; and in last instance it is the " public 
will of the society " to which alone the members owe 
obedience. " The essence and union of society " con- 
sist, Locke holds, in "having one will";^ and su- 
premacy, therefore, belongs to that which is in the 
fullest sense the embodimeat of this wilL In a lei 
complete sense the organ for the expression of the! 
will, namely, the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, he also designates as "supreme." 

Having accounted sufficiently for the sovereignty 
in the process through which poUtical society comes 
into existence, Locke proceeds to the discussion of 
the institutions through which the ends of political 
Bociety are actually attained — the institutions, that is, 
of the government as distinct from the state. Though 
philosophizing always with pretty obvious reference to 
the conditions in England, he develops, nevertheless, in 
connection with this part of his subject certain prin- 
ciples that are distinctly original in conception and 
that have been very influential in later appUcation. 

' " Absolute irbitr«7 power, or goTeming withont settled st&ndli^ 
laws, can neither of them consist with the ends of society and govem> 
ment." — Ibid., mc. 187. 

* Ibid., sees. 151, 212. In then passages Locke adumbrates 
Konsseau'a famous doctrines of the volant^ generate. 
VOi- IL — 2 a 
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5. Government : S^Mraiion of Powers ^ 

The ends for which civil or political society is con- 
stituted being perfectly definite, the means for the 
attainment of these ends are, according to Locke, 
correspondingly definite. Life, liberty and property 
are to be made secure, first, by providing a standard 
interpretation of the law of nature which fixes these 
rights ; second, by providing an impartial authority to 
apply this interpretation as between individual mem- 
bers of the given community ; and third, by providing 
jfor the emploj^ment of the force of the community in 
executing the judgments of this authority and in re- 
pelling aggressions by other communities. The only 
interpretation of the law of nature which can at all 
accomplish its pttrpose is that which is embodied ui 
fixed and general rules applicable uniformly to all 
the members of the ^ven society. An interpretation 
by arbitrary decree for each question as it arises, no 
matter from how august a source the decrees might 
emanate, would make civil life indistinguishable from 
that in the state of nature; since uncertainty as to 
the precise extent to which life, liberty and property 
were secure, would prevail, and this is the very 
fact that makes the state of nature intolerable and 
drives men to escape from it.* Legislation, there- 
fore, — the formulation of the rules according to 
which man's natural rights are to be judged, — is 
'Tthe fundamental and primary fimction of govern- 
ment. 

1 TWofiiM, II, sec. 136. 
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Logically secondary to this function, but practi- 
cally quite as indispeiiBable, is that of enforcing by 
penalties the prescriptions embodied in the laws. 
This is the executive side of governmental activity. 
Difitinguiahable from this again, because concerned 
with problems characteristic of a state of nature 
rather than a civil state, is the function of maintain- 
ing the interests of the community, or of its individual 
citizens, in relation to other communities and other 
citizens, and for this phase of governmental duty 
Locke suggests the name " federative." ' 

As the legislative is the supreme power in the gov- 
ernment, the various forms of government are dis- 
tinguished solely by the depositary of this power. If 
the community as a whole retains in its own hands 
the making of laws, and merely designates magia- > 
trates to execute them, the government is a democ- 
racy. If the commimity by a majority vote places 
the lawmaking power in the hands of a few select 
men, or of a single individual, the form is oligarchy 
or monarchy respectively; and the particular terms 
by which the exercise and transmission of the power 
are regulated account for the various mixed forms 
that are known to political speculation. With till the 
possibDities of variety in forms of government, no 
possibility is recognized by Locke of more than one 
species of state, or ," commonwealth," as he prefers to 

1 "This . . . oontuuf Ifae power of^wtr and peace, leagues and 
alliances, aod all the trinasctioiu with ul pei'sOfn aod oommanities 
without tlio CO nunon wealth ; and may be 'called federatiTs if aiqr ons 
pleasea. Bo the thing be onderatood, I am indifferent as to th« 
name." — Ibid., sec. 140. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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call it.^ The body politic which is constituted by tlie 
social pact is the only entity to which the tenn " state " 
or commonwealth, as distinct from government, can 
be applied. This idea, in the form in which Locke 
works it out, is a novelty in political philosophy. 
The nearest approach to it in earlier systematic 
thought is probably the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty that was formulated by Althusius.* 

Another feature of his exposition of government in 
which Locke, though influenced obviously enough by 
the actual conditions in England, is nevertheless on 
new ground so far as theory is concerned, is that in 
which he sets forth the doctrine of the separation 
of powers.' The making of laws and the execution 
of them are functions, he argues, that make very dif- 
ferent demands upon those to whom they are respec- 
tively intrusted. The legislature may do all its work 
iSL a relatively little time, while the executive must 
ha' always on duty. Hence the two functions may 
properly be assigned to distinct organs. Moreover, it 
is unwise to give to those who make the laws the 
duty of executing them, because " they may exempt 
themselves from obedience to the laws they make and 
r suit the law, both in its making and its execution, to 
their own private wish, and thereby come to have a 
I distinct interest from the rest of the community, 
'.contrary to the end of society and government." 

^ " By commonwealth, I moat be nndentood all along to mean, 
not a democracj or any form of gOTemment, bat anj independeot 
oommuuity, which the Latliu signified b; the word duittu." — 
Trtaliiei, II, see. 183. 

* Supra, p. 63. * Treatitet, II, chap- xii 
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For both these reafiomi the two powers are in distinct 
hands " in all moderated monarchies and well-framed 
governments." ' Between the executive and the fed- 
erative function, also, tliere is a marked distinction in ' 
kind which would suggest that they be intrusted to ' 
different organs. But this is not done, Locke sajBy 
because each requires the armed force of the com- 
munity for its action, and evil results would follow if 
the command of this force should be divided. 

The constitution and interaction of the le^Iative 
and executive organs are discussed at length by Locke 
in terms of perfect generality, but nevertheless with 
obvious reference to the controversies in English 
politics. The legislative power should be vested, he 
thinks, in a number of persons who exercise it when 
they are duly assembled together, but become subject 
to the laws they have made as aoon a» they have sep- 
arated ; " which . is a new and near tie upon them to 
take care that they make them for the public good." 
Where one element of the legislative body consists' of 
representatives chosen by the people, it must be pre- 
sumed that the people intend that the representation 
should be fair taid equal; therefore, Locke argues,' 
the absurdities of rotten boroughs* may properly be 
abolished by executive power pure and simple. How 

1 an^ MC 159. 

*" To vhat gron abanrditiM the following of costom, wheo 
reason luu left it, tavy lead, we may be aatiafled wbea we see the 
bare name of a town, of which there remains not so much as the 
rains, where scarce so mach housing as a sheep-cot« or more in- 
habitants than a shepherd ^'tb be found, sends as many lepresent- 
ativM to the grand a»embly of lawmakers as a whole county 
nnmetoos in people and powerful in riches." — Jbi4^ sea 1S7. 
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presung the need of FarlUmentaiy reform appeared 
to the philosopher is clearly indicnted by this ascrip- 
tion of far-reaching discretion to the monarch; for 
in all other respects Locke ia of course a particularly 
strong anti-prerogative man. 

As between the legislative and the other organs of 
government, the former is necessarily, he holds, su- 
preme. It is the instrument through which the will of 
the society is expressed, and the expression of this will 
necessarily precedes and determines the execution of it. 
Though the holder of the chief executive power may 
be at the same time one element in the legislative, and 
though by custom or expediency he may be vested 
with important functions in connection with the 
actual work of the legislature, yet these facts cannot 
be interpreted as exalting the executive above the 
leg^lative power. All the various issues that bad 
been conspicuous in the long struggle in England axe 
resolved by Locke in favour of the contention of 
Parliament.* 

As to Locke's treatment of the separation of 
powers, it is to be observed tiiat he merely suggests 
' the principle as useful in determining the relations of 
legislature and executive. The tripartite sepiuration 
which is familiar to-day and the justification of this 
separation on the ground of the mutual checks which 
it calls into play have no place in tl^e speculation of 
Locke, but owe their development to the genius of 
the Frenchman who so effectively expanded the Eng- 
lish philosopher's suggestion. 

> Treatiseg, II, chap. ziiL 
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6. The Bight of Bevolution 

In previous chapters We have noticed tlie efEorts of 
political philosophers to discover an ultimate and uu- 
questiouable embodiment of governmental authority 
from whose will no appeal could ri^teously be made. 
A determinate human sovereign had been the logical 
goal of all the anti-revolutionary writers — a man or 
body of men, forming part of the machinery of gov- 
eromeut, whose expressed will, being law, was in 
both the legal and the moral sense binding upon 
every member of au organized society. Bodin, Hobbes 
and Filmer had all worked with this aim and had 
defended their preference for monarchy on the ground 
that doubt and uncertainty as to what was really the 
sovereign's will were leas likely when the sovereign 
wa« an individual than when it was a group of 
individuals. Locke, while following these thinkers 
in their doctrine of the supremacy of law, aa the 
essential element in government, refuses, however, 
to recognize in any determinate human organ an 
incontrovertible lawmaking authority. He rejects, 
in other words, the conception of sovereignty as it 
had been developed by Hobbes and lapses back into 
the vagueness and uncertainty of the Grotian school 
of thinking. 

That Locke has no far-reaching theory of sover- ' 
eiguty is suggested by the ^t, already mentioned, 
that the term itself is not used in his systematic work. 
As the conventional and indeed strictly official desig- 
nation of the authority that attaches specifically to a 

y ■' ••' ■■■ ■L.,i,z<..t,CoOgIc 
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monarch, ita implications are, of course, Buch as the 
philosopher is careful to avoid. The question as to 
where the "supreme power" in the commonwealth 
rests, is, however, raised and discussed at length. As 
between the different departments of the government, 
the legislative is, as we have seen, held to be necessa- 
rily supreme. Its supremacy does not mean, however, 
anytiiing like absoluteness. The legislature is limited 
by the ends for which the civil sodety is constituted, 
and has no more power than that which is given up 
by the individual in the social compact. It is bound, 
' therefore, to rule according to the law of nature, to 
carry on its functions through fixed and general laws 
rather than arbitrary decrees, and in particular to 
abstain from taking property without the consent of 
the owner.* Furthermore, the legislative organ, be- 
cause its authority is merely delegated by the people, 
cannot transfer this authority to other hands. This 
conception of a governmental power which, while not 
absolute, is nevertheless supreme in relation to other 
governmental powers, is sufficiently intelligible ; bat 
the extreme stress laid by Locke upon the sub- 
ordinate nature of the executive is hardly consistent 

» Trtatitet, II, chap, xi : "Of tte Extent of the Le^Utlre Power." 
This chapter involves much repetition and more or less that ia in- 
consistent and illt^cal, indicating the writer's intentness on the end 
he has in mind rather than the means by which he is to attain it 
His particular concern is to deny to the legislature nnlimited antboi- 
ity over private property; and accordingly, after declaring as one 
limitation npon the legislatnie the law of nature, of which he has 
repeatedly shown the right of property to be substantially the chief 
feature, be ennmerates the eecnrity of private property as another and 
distinct limitation npon the legislature. Seo. 188. 
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with the scope of prerogative which he himself allowed 
to that branch of the governnient, or with the very 
remarkable doctrine that the executive may remodel 
a legislature that haa ceased to be fairly representa- 
tive of the people.' 

Behind this "supreme" legislature, stands, in 
Locke's theory, a superior and final embodhaent of 
power, the people. The authority of the legislative is 
but a trust, to be employed for the needs for whidi 
civil society is constituted, and failure to fulfil this trust 
calls iuto action the supreme power of the people to 
remove or alter the legblature. (^"The community 
perpetually retains a supreme power of saving them- 
selves from the attempts and designs of anybody, even 
of their legislators, whenever they shall be so foolish 
or so wicked as to lay and carry on designs against the 
liberties and properties of the subject." ' '• ■ But this 
overruling power of the people or the community^fir 
civil society, as he variously designates its possessor, is 
conceived by Locke as ordinarily dormant, becoming 
active only when the government is dissolved. , It is a 
cardkial point in bis system .th,%t government may be 
dissolved while society remains intact," and he thus is 
logical in ascribing to the latter an authority above that 
of the former. : Bftt on the test question as to the pre- 
dse ground and manner in which the society or " the 
people '* is to supersede the government, Locke's an- 
swer is no more satisfactory than that of the multitude 
of populapflovereignty theorists who preceded him. 
Government la dissolved, he declares, when the l^is- 

> St^ira, p. 867. * Treatuet, U, sec 149. * Ibid., sec. 211. 
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lature ia so transformed as to bring the lawmaking 
power into hands oth^ than those to which it was in- 
trusted by the community at its organization, or when 
: either legislature or executire acts contraiy to its 
trust.^ But on the vital point as to who shall decide 
when these dissolving conditions exist, he has no more 
definite answer than " the people." No procedure is 
provided throuj^ which the judgment of the people 
on the issue is to be arrived at, though Locke appears 
to feel that no less than a majority will actually take 
any decisive step.' 

This whole theory as to the power of society to 
displace the holders of govermnental authority is, of 
comrse, merely one version of the soHMilled " right of 
resistance." Locke's phrase for designating this right 
is the " appeal to Heaven," which he regards as the 
privilege not only of the body of the people but even 
of any single man. This seems hardly consistent 
with his earlier doctrine that the individual who 
expressly makes himself a party to the social pact 
is irrevocably determined to be a member of the 
society and as such is concluded by the voice of the 
majority." The permanence of social life seems to be 
the necessary result of t^e one doctrine and anarchy 
of the other. Locke, however, feels quite sure that 
the recognition of the " appeal to Heaven " does not 
from the practical point of view involve anarchy. 
" The people " are as a rule " more disposed to suffer 

1 Trtatita, II, seeg. 212-221 ef leq. 

■ Cf. Kos. IftS and 209. 

* Compftn sect. 97 and 121 viib mos. 168 and 241. 
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than right tiiemselvea by resUtance." Only when 
injustice and oppression have gone very fax and 
have become obvious to a majority of the people will 
the *' appeal to Heaven " actually be made. In both 
the lack of logic in his theory and his serene con- 
fidence in the moderation of those who may apply 
it, Locke manifests a spirit which in a moat imprea- 
sive way was characteristic of the Whig Revolution 
tiiat he was defending. 

7. Locke's Place in ike Bistory of Political Theory 
Begtu^ed in his relation to the seventeenth cen- 
tury as a whole, Locke stands high in that' group 
of thinkers who promoted the rationalistic idea of 
life — who preached that the earth and all the 
institutions thereof were made for man, not man 
for them, and that whatever the importance of 
unquestioning faith in preparation for the life to 
come, the peace and comfort which were sought by 
man in the present life were to be secured only by 
the relentless application of reason to all the prob- 
lems that arose. 

As between the two schools which divided the 
adepts of ethical and political philosophy, Locke 
belonged with Grotius rather than with Hobbes. 
Of the two coetaneous thinkers whom we have 
noticed, he was nearer to Fufendorf than to Spinoza, 
although his discussion of individual liberty is often 
singularly suggestive of the latter. As the works of 
Pufendorf and Spinoza had been before the world of 
scholarship for many years when Locke published his 
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political -writings, and as Locke was peculiarly fa- 
miliar with current philosophy, there is do room to 
doubt that the many points of coincidence between 
bis theory and theirs were the results of conscious 
adoption. Where be departs from his predecessors 
and strikes out on new lines of thought, the condi- 
tions of English practical politics are in most cases 
clearly responsible. 

I The most distinctive contribution of Locke to 
political theory is his doctrine of natmal rights. Li 
this he takes the ideas of the Lidependents ' and gives 
them a fundamental position in his general system. 
Life, liberty and property be represents as inalienable 
rights of every individual. The peculiarity of bis , 
treatment of this familiar concept is in the deGnite- 
ness with which these rights are made to appear as 
the concrete privileges of actual living men. In 

' the law of nature as treated by Puf endorf, and in the 
liberty that is eulogized by Milton and Spinoza, there 
is, despite the purpose of the writers to set up real 
barriers to despotism, a general effect of abstracti(m 
and unreality, or at best an iminression that the im- 
munity that is aimed at must be the privilege of 
only very wise and exceptional men, not of every 
ordinary mortal. Locke's eqiial rights, on tbe other 
hand, are so inwrought in his explanation of political 
institutions as to appear indispensable to the very 
existence of an actual poHtical community. The 
happmesa and security of tbe individual figure, not 
as essential to the perpetuity of a government, but aa 

1 Supra, p. 236. 
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the end for which alone goTernment is ever called | 
into exiatence. 

Freedom of worship is not included by Locker 
strictly within the list of natural rights. It is not 
one of those privileges of ihe individual for the 
defence of which government is instituted.' His plea 
for toleration rests rather on the doctrine that th( 
state has nothing whatever to do with forms oJ 
worship. The worship of Grod is a means to eternal 
salvation, and as such lies entirely outside the spheM 
of the state. The organization which takes care oi 
that matter is the church and the spheres of church 
and state are mutually exclusive. For bis definition 
of a church Locke adopts in full the idea of the Inde- 
pendents : It is " a voluntary society of men joining 
themselves together of their own accord in order to 
the public worshipping of God in such a manner as 
they judge acceptable to Him, and effectual to the 
salvation of their souls." ' With such an extreme 
and uncompromising conception of religious society 
be has no difficulty in establishing its absolute dis- 
tinction from a civil society and in removing from 
the jiurisdiction of the latter everything th&t pertains 
to the care of souls. The commonwealth, whose 
function is to provide for the material and temporal 
security of its members, is limited strictly to what 
concerns tiiat matter and is bound by the nature of 
its being to permit men to seek their future salvation 
in any manner they choose. Not only Presbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptists, Arminians and Quakers, 
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but even Pagans, Mohammedans and Jews are by 
right entitled to the same civil privileges as those 
of the more orthodox maaoer of worship. The 
comprehensive toleration thus established by Locke 
is sustained by the same rationalistic reasoning that 
Milton bad employed, and the only qualifications 
introduced are three that are based on strictly politi- 
cal considerations : fiyat- there need be no toleration 
of opinions that militate against the existence of 
civil society or contravene the principles of morality 
on which society rests — a qualification that had 
been laid down by Spinoza ; * secon d, no right of 
toleration can be claimed by a church so organized 
that its members are subject to another prince — a 
familiar principle on which Catholics were excluded j 
and third, there is to be no toleration of atheists, ^ 
since " promises, covenants and oaths, which are the 
bonds of human society, can have no hold on an 
atheist." * 

In this doctrine of religious toleration Locke 
hardly reaches so advanced a point as that attained 
by Spinoza, or even Milton, in their pleas for freedom 
of opinion. His purpose, indeed, is more restricted 
than theirs, and he strives only to make a case for 
freedom of worship, although a general toleration of 
expression is implied at some points in his argument. 
It is quite characteristic of Locke, however, to pause 
before reaching the extreme point in the logical 
development of a theme. Moderation and the avoid* 
^ ance of extremes is eminently his chief philosophical 

' Supra, p. 816. ■ LtUtr emuernituf ToUmliott, 
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quality, showing itself in the political as well as 
the other branches of his thinking. He has none 
of that confidence which Hobbes and Spinoza mani- 
fest in the capacity of the human intellect and judg- 
ment for the solution of all the problems that human 
conditions can suggest. Probable truth rather than 
absolutely certain truth is the ultimate goal that 
he has in view in his general philosophy, and 
similarly a practical working system rather than an 
absolutely perfect one is the goal of his political 
philosophy. This was indeed the gqai of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The memory of many participwits in 
the movement retained most vivid impressions of 
the consequences of extreme proceedings forty years 
earlier, and these men were successful in giving 
a wholly opportunist character to the procedure. 
Lock e's political theory corresponded to this "Whig - 
gish practical work. It was a theory treating of a 
state of nature that was not altogether bad, and its 
transformation into a dvil state that was not alto- 
gether good, by a contract which was not very pre- 
cise in its terms or very clear in its sanction. It 
embodied, moreover, a conception of sovereignty of 
the people without too much of either sovereignty or 
people ; of the law of nature that involved no clear 
definition of either law or nature ; of natural rights, 
but not too many of them; and of a separation of 
powers that was not too much of a separation. It 
concluded, finally, with a doctrine as to the right of 
revolution that left no guarantee whatever for the 
permanence of the rather loose-jointed structure 
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which the rest of the theory had built up. Yet this 
illogical, incoherent system ol political philosophy 
was excellently adapted to the constitutional system 
which England needed at that time and which the 
Whigs actually put and kept in operation. It was 
a good, respectable, common-sense view of the fea- 
tures of political life that impressed a philosophical 
observer ; it was strong in the individual parts, if not 
in their correlation, and it was far better adapted' to 
make an impression on thinking Englishmen than 
were the more logical systems of Hobbes and Spinoza. 
It was Locke's tlieory that was brought over, sup- 
ported by the practical illustration of the accom- 
plished Revolution, to the Continent, where many of 
its elements were taken up and developed to their 
logical limits by the thinkers of France. The 
systems which resulted in the revolutionary period 
there are hardly more satisfactory, in the perspective 
of history at least, than the less coherent doctrine 
which was set forth by the Englishman. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PROH LOCKS TO MONTESQUIEU 

1. Intellectual and FoHtical Conditions 

After Locke's Treaiiaea on Government, more than 
half a ceatuiy elapsed before a woric on political 
theory appeared that could be compared with Locke's 
in respect of eitiier scientific spirit or far-reaching 
influence. Montesquieu's ^3vrit of the Laws, pub- 
lished in 1748, closed the long gap in the progress 
of systematic politics; its author was bom (1689) 
while Locke was writing the Treatises on Govern- 
ment. That either practical politics or political 
debate had languished during this interval is of 
course very far from true, but both the practice and 
the debate of the time were either &r above or far 
below the level at which political philosophy proper 
finds its greatest inspiration. 

On the Continent the questions which excited the 
interest and activity of publicists were the questions \ 
of international relations centring aixmi the balance I 
of power. Louis XIV, who was at the height of hi» 
glory when Locte" wrote, perceptibly declined jij_- 
greatness during the remaining quarter century of 
his reign, and this decline was chiefly- i n d io a ted by 
t^e tremendous conflict over the Spanish succession 
which absorbed so much intellectual- -energy in mili- 
TOL. II.— 2b ■ tev ' 
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tary, naval aiid diplom atic problenis involvi ng the 
wholeTPorM: The partial adjustment reached by the. 
Pea€e ot Utrecht in 1713 was far from terrainatmg A 
the ambitions and jealousies of the great powers or 1 
the terror of the lesser powers, and warfare, poteo- | 
tial or actual, prevailed in Europe throughout the ' 
period with which we are dealing. The wars were 
in conscious purpose almost exclusively dynastic. It ^ 
was for the interest of the Hapsburg or the Bo\ui)on I 
or the HobenzoUem family, not tiiat of the German, I 
the French or the Prussian people;"tbat the campaigns/ 
were planned and carried on and the treaties werei 
concluded. Where the interests of agriculture, com-' 
merce or industry came into play, as was often the 
case, they were regarded from the point of view not 
of the farmers, merchants or manufacturers, but of 
the monarch to whom the profits of these classes 
paid tribute. The complete identification of the ^ 
state with the monarch and of the interests of the 
subject with the particular, narrow, personal and 
dynastic interests of the ruler, left little room for any 
political philosophy save that which was incidental 
to the diplomatic intercourse of governments. The 
principles of international law, which through Gro- 
tius and Pufendorf had attained such full develop- 
ment, received much addition and some extension 
during this period. But those principles lay much 
more in the fields of ethics and jurisprudence than in 
the field of politics; they were above the level on 
which political philosophy proper does ita work. 
Below that level, on the other hand, there was in 
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one European na,tion, though not on the Continent, a 
very great activity during the period with which we 
are dealing. Great Britain displayed after the Revo-v 
lution of 1688 a remarkable development of that ] 
species of politics which is involved in the conflict of / 
parties. During the reign of William and Mary and J 
that of Anne Parliamentary government became defini- 
tively established in England. The monarch made no 
attempt to govern without the annual meeting of Par- 
liament, or without ministers who could command the 
support of the two houses. In the selection of minis- 
ters the monarchs strove consistently to disregard dis- 
tinctions of party, but the trend of events made their 
efforts increasingly unsuccessful. For the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution Whigs and Tories had coalesced, 
but soon after success was assured the lines dividing the 
parties began again to be manifest in Parliament and 
in the country at large. These line's were only vagxie 
and were crossed by many powerful currents of in- 
terest and tradition among the great famiUes that fur- 
nished the political leaders of the day ; yet with ever 
increasing certainty the choice of ministers and the 
corresponding divisions of Parliament came to be deter- 
mined by considerations of party. Probably the most 
potent cause operating to promote this tendency was 
the question of the succession to the crown. The 8en-\ 
timent in favour of the return of the Stuarts, as the 1 
legitimate line by divine right, was a distinctively I 
Tory characteristic ; and the Hanoverian Protestant 1 
succession was distinctively Whiggish. On this issue 1 
the Whigs won a decisive triumph at the death of - 
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Queen Anne in 1714, and until after Jawbitism had j 
been finally extinguisbed in the bloodshed of Culloden I 
in 1745) no Tory govemraent came to power. / 

During tiiia long ascendency of the Whigs — the \ 
era of Walpole — the philosophical principles which 1 
had differentiated the two parties gradually faded j 
into insignificance. Under the leadership of such 
cynical minds as Bolingbroke and Swift the Tories\ 
ceased to stress ihe divine right of the old line to 
return; and in the long enjoyment of power through 
harmonious relations with the first two Hanoverian 
kings, the Whigs abandoned their attitude of distrust 
toward the royal authority. The old party names 
were in fact displaced by two that more distinctly 
indicated the actual divisions between them, viz., 
Court Party and Country Party; and all the con- 
tests between them came to turn almost exclusively 
upon the pursuit of public office with its dignity and 
emolument. The two parties vied with each other 
in protestations of respect for the Revolution of 1688, 
and of acceptance of the constitutional onJey yrhich 
had grown out of that event. What exactly this 
order was, and whether the party in power was in 
full conformity to it, were the ultimate questions . 
debated in England. On the Continent the ques- 
tions as to the precise meaning of the Revolution and 
as to the precise nature of the English constitution 
as modified by it, were in large measure responsible 
for the recrudescence of political philosophy in ita 
broadest aspect. While the brilliant representatives 
of English literature at this time — Swift, Atterbuiy, 
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Addieon, Steele and the others — turned their genius 
to the diacussion of petty incidents of the struggle 
for power and temporary issues of trade and finance, 
foreign observers like Voltaire and Montesquieu went 
below the sur&ce and sought in the basal principles 
of the English constitution the foundation for a politi- 
cal system of universal validity. 

While the conditions of English constitutional lifeX 
thus furnished the material for a revival of political 
philosophy, the impulse to make use of this material 
sprang from a notable expansion of the liberalizing 
spirit in all branches of intellectual activity on tbe 
Continent. The movement was very widespread, J 
but found its most striking manifestation in France. 
After the death of Louis XIV in 1715 the re- 
straints imposed by the obscurantist interests at 
court were much relaxed, and though nothing like 
freedom of expression was permitted, the writings 
of F^nelon, the Abb^ St. Pierre, and the Marquis 
d'Argenson evinced a tendency diametrically opposed 
to that which was involved in tbe teachings of Bos- 
suet, while the remarkable activity of Voltaire, who 
was in the maturity of his powers at the middle of 
the century, suggests in a word the new trend of 
intellectual life. In Germany Thomasius and Wolff 
carried on a rather unequal contest with the ruling 
theological influences at the courts of the petty 
princes of the Protest^it states, but with the acces- 
sion of Frederick II to the tiirone of Prussia in 1740 
the influence of this greatest of the North German 
principalities was thrown decisively into the scale 
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in favour of the liberals. MeanwhUe, at the other 
extreme of Europe, in the hopelessly reactionary 
kingdom of Naples, a thinker of peculiarly origin^ 
genius, Vico, produced a philosojriiical system which, 
though dealing only incidentally with political science, 
h worthy of notice as illustrating the wide range 
and the profound efEect of the intellectual conditions 
which contributed so largely t6 the later develop- 
ments of the eighteenth century. 

Both the trend of politics in England and the^ 
general movement of philosophy on the Conti- \ 
nent were traceable in no small measure to the 1 
influence of Locke. Both also were intimately con- | 
cemed in the political theory of Montesquieu. Some 
slight consideration then of the ideas to be found in 
the fields most nearly related to scientific politics be- 
tween the work of Locke and that of Montesquieu 
will be iiseful in understanding the transition from 
the one great philosopher to ihe other. 

2. German Theories: Wolff; Frederick (he Great 

In Germany, the gap between Locke and Montes- 
quieu was dominated, bo far as politics proper was 
concerned, by the voluminoue and extraordinarily sys- 
tematic works of Johann Christian Wolff (1679-1764). 
Wolff in politics as in general philosophy contributed 
relatively little of novelty, but made a very consider- 
able impression by the exceedingly great precision 
with which he formulated and organized his ideas. 
His political doctrines were not different from those 
which Uirough Grotius ^id Pufendorf had been before 
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the world for several generations. Wolff's system \ 
was embodied in a treatment of (1) the law of nature, ] 
coTering the whole matter of ethics, (2) the law of ) 
nations, covering all the principles of international | 
relationships^ and (3) politics, covering the theory of j 
the state.' His law of nature (ius naiurce) was verj/ 
similar to that of Fufendorf, with some of the modi- 
fications suggested by Leibnitz and Thomasius. The 
doctrines of political bearing treated mider this head 
were the familiar dogmas of the liberty and equality 
of all men in the state of natm:^, and of the origin 
of political society in the surrender of rights by the 
individual. At the other end of the line his doctrine 
as to sovereignty and government involved substan- 
tially the principles whidi culminated in the patri- 
monial state. It seems unintelligible to-day tha\ 
Wolff should have been a martyr of liberalism. HiB\ 
doctrines would not now be put under that category ; 1 
but he was in ^irit too rationalistic for the orthodox 1 
theologians of hia own time, and at their instance in I 
1723 he was summarily banished from the Prussian j 
dominions with only forty-eight hours' notice, by the ' 
choleric father of Frederick the Great. One of the 
first acts of Frederick on ascending the throne in 
1740 was to invite WolfE to return to Prussia for 
the enjoyment of high academic honours. 

With this act of justice to a now aged philosopher, 



I Hia comprehenriTe work wu lui Naturtt ndhodo *eier>tifiea ptr- 
traetalam. The sabetauce of bU theories ma; be fonnd io tbe smaller 
works : Dk Potidk (1721) and Intiitutunttt lurit Naiurce el Gentium 
(1760). 
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Frederick confirmed the general impreamoD that hia 
sympathies were with the progressive and rational- 
istic thought of the tune. Although this monarch's 
work, so far as politics is concerned, is to be found 
chiefly in the field of practice, nevertheless his con- 
tributions to political philosophy were by no means 
insignificant. Long before he ascended the throne 
he had set forth in a monograph on the existing con- 
ditions in Europe his contempt for the obscurantist 
ideas that prevailed in the princely coiuts of the 
times. ■ He admonished the princes very curtly that \ 
they were not in their position by any special favour 1 
of God, but that they were there by the grace / 
and for the welfare of their subjects. In his Aniir j 
Mackiavd, written only the year before he came to 
the throne, Frederick again put great stress on the 
duties of kingship as cont^'asted with its rights. He } 
asserted roundly that a monarch is merely the first I 
servant of the state; that the justification for his j 
occupancy of the throne is to be found only in wliat i 
he can contribute to the welfare of his subjects. For ' 
the prevailing notion, especially in German principali- 
ties, that the people were merely the private property 
of the prince, Frederick had no respect whatever. 
Further, he took Machiavelli to task and castigated A 
him unmercifully for the doctrine in The Prince that [ 
the ruler is not to be bound by the ordinary princi- j 
pies of morality in promoting the ends of the state. / 
In this matter Frederick was soon put on the defen- \ 
sive by his own particular conduct as sovereign and \ 
was obliged to concede that in practice at leasts if j 
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not in tbeoty, the doctrine of the Italian was I 
sound. 

In the last year of his life Frederick wrote also a 
short but eminently sane Essay on Forma of Govern- 
ment and on the Duties of Sovereigns,'^ and in this 
as in the earlier works he manifested his con- 
sciousness of the new spirit that was at work on the 
Continent, foreboding the Revolution. By his ex- 
traordinary success in building up the Prussian state, 
Frederick acquired a position in Europe which se- 
cured a great influence for everything of philosophi- 
cal character that came from his brain. It is not 
unfair, therefore, to find in him the most distin- 
guished representative, so far as political philosophy 
is concerned, of the new spirit in G-ermany by which 
the doctrmes of the era of Locke ' were carried over 
to the time of Montesquieu. 

3. British Theory; Bolinghroke and Hume *"^ 

In Great Britain the period between Locke and 
Montesquieu was the heyday of the essayists, when 
any one who had anything to say on the political, 
social, literary or other topics of the time, and many 
a one who really had nothing to say on these subjects, 
ventilated his thoughts in the periodicals, for the 
most part weekly, which were the prevailing vehicle 
for public opinion. This Uterarf form was but ill 
adapted to the presentation of any comprehensiTe 

' Posthnmona Worka, translated, VoL V. 

* Frederick wu a great admirer of Locke and of his phUoMpb;, 
both in general and in respect to goTernment. 
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and coherent philosophy ; and among the great num- 
ber of brilliant writers whose essays of this period 
survive, Bolingbroke and Hume ' alone offer anything 
that need detain the seeker after general political 
theory. These two writers had indeed little in come 
mon save a radical hostility to the orthodox religious 
belief of the day. In politics Bolingbroke was thef 
moat vehement sprit of the Tory or Country Par^A 
pursuing Walpole with savage fury and finding in 1 
party strife the nation's salvation ; * while Hume, \ 
mildly Whiggish if of any party complexion what- 
^ ever, deprecated party contention as not only detri- | 
/Cental to the welfare of the nation, but, what was \ 
' ^worse in his eyes, unphilosophical and incompatible j 
"^^with the poise demanded of the serious seeker after / 
^truth. / 

Yet despite the wide divergence in the qiialities of 
the two men, they bolJi illustrate the trend of politi- 
cal theory between Locke and Montesquieu by their 

> Bolingbroke (1S7S-1761) wu a typical esuyist of the periodickl 
school, his p^«n spearing in the Crafttmm. Home (1711-1776) 
deaigned his CBmya for periodicsl appeanwoe, but they were actually 
pablished all together, the Brat volume in 1741 and the aecond a year 
later. Thus though Hume was twenty years younger than Montes- 
quieo, the Ettayt, which embodied Hume's chief contribation to 
political theory, antedated by seven years the Spirit of the Laua, which 
was the greatest prodoct of the FrenohmsD'a philosophy. For this 
reason, as well »b for the reason that Hume's intellectual affinity was 
closer with the older than the younger of his British contemporaries, 
I have considered him before rather than after Mont«aqniea. 

* In the abstract Bolingbroke professed to regard parties as deM- 
mental to a state; bat this theoretical doctrioe was wholly irreo- 
oneilable with tbe principles which he set forth in his treatment of 
English politics, where he proclaimed incessantly that a party in 
opposition to that of Walpole was indispensable to the safe^ of the 
nation. 
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comment, chiefly incidental, on two topics, the Eng^ 
lish conBtitution and the "original contract." To 
both thinkers the constitution as shaped by the 
Revolution ol 1688 appears a most perfect example 
of that mixed form of government which, ever since 
Polybius and Cicero, had been so frequently eulogized 
by philosophers. Its essential principles are held to y 
be, as to ot^anization, the blending of monarchic/ 
aristocratic and popular elements in the govermnenty 
and as to action, the maintenance of an equilibriuiq 
by the reciprocal checks of the monarch, the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons upon one an-i 
other.' Both Bolingbroke and Hume held that Uie "^ 
liberty which was the boast of Englishmen could be"^ 
preserved only by preventing the undue preponder-'^ 
ance of either of these organs. The one writer di*i " 
rected the fiercest assaults on Walpole on the ground '( 
that the system of Parliamentary corruption which ■. 
the minister employed gave too much power to the , 
crown; the other writer believed that the practices j 
of Walpole were in a measure justifiable as a means 1 
of preserving the power of the crown from the en- / 
croachments of the House of Commons.^ This doc-/ 
trine of the mixed form of government and the check 
and balance system was a conscious adaptation of 
ancient philosophy, and the analogy between Koman 
and British politics was very common in the literature 
of this time. Bolingbroke, moreover, like many an 

1 Boliagbroke, DbittftaHon on Partiet, Letter 13. Home, "On the 
Independency of PaTliament," »nd " Of the Liberij of the Press." 
* Hume, "On the Independency of Puluunent" 
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earlier philosopher of the Christian era, found evidence 
of divine sanction for the mixed form of goTemment 
in the Mosaic constitution of the Israelitish state.^ 

But behind the governmental organs in whose 
'interaction was found the guarantee of liberty, all the 
thinkers of this period followed Locke in the concep- 
tion of a "people" in whom the supreme power of\ 
the state was inalienably vested. The people, or the / 
"community," was conceived as the essence of the statel 
and the maker of the constitution.' At the basis o£ 
the relation between the people and the government 
was generally understood to lie the entity which 
figured in the thinking of the time as the " original 
contract." The vogue of this term was as great as 
its meaning was vague. Locke had set forth, as we 
have seen, a fairly clear and distinct doctrine of the 
social pact, but this was not at all adhered to in the 
succeeding generation. More common was the sense 
that had been embodied in the famous resolution oi 
the Convention in 1688, which declared that King 
James had " endeavoured to subvert the constitution 
of the kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people." ' Bolingbroke clearly had 
this phrase in mind in most of tiie numerous instances 
in which he referred to the contract ; but he was 



> DUiertation on PartUi, Letter It. 

* " By constitution we mean . . . th&t usemblagv of laws, institu- 
tions and cnstoma derired from certain fixed principles of teason 
directed to certain fixed objects of public good, that compose the 
general system according to which the comauni^ hath agreed to bo 
governed." — Bolingbroke, ibid., L«tt«r 10. 

■ Cobbett'a Pariiamenfory HitUny, V, SO. 
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unable to limit himself to the narrow idea which it 
expressed. That the great statutes securing the results 
of the Revolution were '' original contracts " between 
the new monarch^ and tiie people, and that the con- 
stitution " is in tiie strictest sense a bargain, a condi- 
tional contract between the prince and the people," 
he deemed unquestionable.^ At the same time he\ 
conceived that the constitution also was a conditional ] 
contract " between the representative and collective 
bodies of the nation" — that is, between Parliament 
and the people — and that the people had the right apd 1 
the power to resist an erring Parliament as well as to / 
resist an erring king.' Bolingbroke's general purpose* 
was to avoid the recognition of an absolute and un- 
controllable power anywhere in political society — to 
make the operation of government depend upon the 
balance of various powers. To this purpose the idea 
of contract would readily lend itself ; but the varying 
phases of the party controversies which furnished the 
text for his essays prevented him from adhering to 
any one logically clear idea as to what the nature of 
the contract should be. 

Hume, on the other hand, brought to the discna- 'I 
Bion of the "original contract" one of the most 
important contributions to be found in the history of 
political theory. It consisted in an incisive and 
annihilating attack on the whole doctrine of contract 
as the explanation and justification of government.' 

» t>i*$erlation on Pmiia, Letters 9-18. » Ibid-, Letters 10, 17. 

■ " Of the Original Coatikct," ia his Euagt, Moral, Politietd and 
LUerarg, Vol. I, p. 143. Compan also "Of the Or^u of Gorera- 
ment," i6id., p. 113. 
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^Be assailed the doctrine in both its historical and ita \ 
philosophical aspects. The e arliest combinationa of J 
primitive mea, he arjipied, m ay be said to liave been^ ' 



for med by comm on cons ent, since. jio individiial liaJ 
sfaeapth or force enoug h to compel subjects to obey 
him ; but there was in this nothing of fgrmal con- 



tract; since such an idea was far above the intelli- 
j^nce of the persona concerned. Obedience was 



determined in one matter at a time and gradually 
became habitual. In later days and at the present 
day obedience is for the most part a matter of custom 
and habit. The majority of men, so far as they 
think about the matter at all, are satisfied to follow 
the conduct of their ancestors in submitting to a 
certain family or form of government. In all the 
changes of governmental organization which are in 
progress — in the formation of empires, the destruc- 
tion of long-existing states, the planting of colonies 
and the migrations of peoples — Hume finds no evi- 
dence that agreements between princes and peoples 
play any part. The Revolution of 1688, he points 
out, was effected in reality by the majority of some 
seven hundred persons, though it determined the 
government for tea millions; the latter acquiesced, 
but not from any such rational conuderation as is 
involved in the idea of contract. Consent of the gov- 
erned is, Hume admits, one perfectly valid basis for 
government, bat it presupposes in a given body of 
men a perfect regard for justice and a perfect under- 
standing of their interests — presumptions which have 
no foundation among actual men. So also the doc- 
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trine that the subject tacitly oonsenta to the domin- 
ion of the sovereign whom he obeys, is a valid 
explanation of the situation only if the subject is at 
liberty to leave the country when he chooses ; but 
most governments would promptly stop the individu^ 
who should try to assert any such privil^. 

Having thus shown the incompatibility of the doc-\ 
trine of contract with the facts of history and present 
observation, Hume proceeds to demolish the purely / 
logical foundations of the theory. His ethical doc- 
trine supplies the means for his purpose here. He is 
a Hobbesian in his view of human nature — "every 
man must be supposed a knave " — and a utilitarian/ 
in ethics. A sense of the advantage to the individual 
of peace and order in Bocial life is, in last analysis, he] 
holds, the reason for the general submission to estab/ 
lished autiionty. In this, as in all other phases of 
conduct, "utility" is the determining motive. Om 
the basis of this idea Hume rejects the c onti-ftftt thftm;^ 
as w holly unnecessary for the rational justification of] 
govermnent; Uls Argument could not be put morey 
effectively or more concisely than in his own words : 

What necessity, tlierefore, is tiieie to found the dnty of 
allegiance or obedience to magistrates on that of fidelity or a 
regard to promises, and to suppose, that it is the consent of 
each individual, vMoh subjeots him to goTemment; ivhen it 
appears that both allegiance and fidelity stand precisely on the 
same foundation, and are both submitted to by mankind, on 
account of the apparent interests and necessities of human 
society 7 We are bound to obey our sorereign, it is said; be- 
cause ve have given a tacit promise to that purpose. But 
-why ue we bound to obserre our promiBe ? It must here be 
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asserted, tliat the commerce and interoourse of mankind, vUdi 
are of sacb mighty advantage, can have no security vhere men 
pay no regard to their engagements. In like manner, may it 
be said, that men oould not lire at all in society, at least in a 
civilized society, without laws and magistrates and judges, to 
prevent the encroachments of the strong upon the weak, of the 
violent upon the just aad eqoitable. The obtigation to alle- 
giance being of like force and authority with the oblation to 
fidelity, we gain nothing by resolving the one into the other. 
The general interests or necessities of society are sufficient to 
establish both. 

If the reason be asked of that obedience, which we are 
bound to pay to government, I readily answer, because aodety 
could tiot othenoioe avbaltt : And this answer is dear and Intel- 
ligible to all mankind. Xp^ answer is, beoauge toe thould ibeg> 
our vsord. But besides, that no body, till trained in a philo- 
sophical system, can either comprehend or relish this answer: 
Besides this, I say, you find yourself embarrassed, when it is 
asked, vihy toe are bound to fteep our word t Kor can you give 
any answer, but what would, immediately, without any circuit, 
have accounted for our obligataoa to allegiance.' 

In these words Hume announced the doctrine 
which, transmitted through Bentham and the diatin- 
guished line of Er^lish utilitarians, was in the nine- 
teenth century to play a decisive part in wresting 
from the contract theory its century-long dominion 
over the realm of political theory. 

4. Italian Theory: Vko 

The Italian representative of the transition period 
with which we are dealing, Gian Battista Yico (166&- 
1744), has a significance in the history of political 
theories only as an exponent of the historical method 

* Euas*, ToL I, pp. 165-460. 
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in tbe diBCussion of Bocial and political probletas. 
The " new science "^"wHcti is the eubject of hia 
greatest work is substantially a philosophy of his- 
tory — a body of principles through which the course 
of human progress in genend may be interpreted 
and even predicted. The chief expression of this 
progress and of the enlightenment of mankind is to 
be seen, according to Vico, in the institutions of law \ 
and government, and, therefore, the development of ] 
these institutions is an important element in the I 
exposition of the science which he is setting forth. J 
His theories as to the order and manner in which 
governments arise and pass away are novel and in- 
teresting ; but the most striking features of his work 
are not so much in these as in other fields, and 
especially in the correlation of ingenious generaliza- 
tions in metaphysics and philology with his new 
interpretation of familiar facts in politics and juris- 
prudence. A philosophy which has its initial doctrine 
in the proposition that the phenomena of humanity 
are in last analysis reducible to the three categories, 
knowledge, will and power (noM«, veUe, posse) ; which 
devotes much attention and attaches great signifi- 
cance to the theory that Homer imd his poems denote 
not an individual and bis work, but an age and its 
views of life; and which concludes with a forecast 
of the political development of Europe: — such a 
philosophy is clearly a profound and comprehensive 
system. 

> Pnnctpi di una ScUnia Nvova, pobUahed first in 1725, and in a 
much modified second edition in 1780. 
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Nor is it true of Vico's work, as it is of many 
another whose scope has been equally ambitious, 
that t^e modem reader finds himself repelled by the 
frequent occurrence of hopelessly absurd ideas. Yico, 
though in some few points archaic, meets the test 
o£ later standards well; he is indeed a philosopher 
of the nineteenth-century raUier than the eighteenth- 
centuiy type, and it was to this that was due the 
general laok of recognition until the later epoch.' 

The Italian's contribution to political theory is to 
be found chiefly in his doctrines as to the forms and 
sequence of human govemmente.* The forms asS^ 
(1) theocracy, (2) aristocracy and (3) the free stat^ 
the last-named including both republics and mon- 
archies, and the sequence that is revealed by his 
interpretation of history follows the order in which 
these are here mentioned. By theocracy, he desig- 
nates the government in which the direct authority 
of God, expressed through oracles, is the soiurce of 
all political power. By aristocracy, he means the 
organization which is effected by the independent 
heads of families in primitive times, and which, 
even when its government is directed by a king, 
rests on the supreme authority of these associated 
heads. The free republic is the governmental form 
in which political power is the possession of not only 
the ancient aristocracy, but also the whole mass of, 

' Fliat'B Vieo gives in compact form % good Hcount of tba phikM- 
opher's life tad works. 

* The Analysis of the v&rious fonna is most fully treated Id hit 
work De una univerti Ivrit Principio el Pine uno; the sequence is to 
be found there, oec. 160 «i ttq., and also in Hie Seiema Naova, Lib. IV. 
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population, which haa become an integral part of the 
community. Monarchy is the type in which the gov- 
ernmental authority has been taken over to be exerj 
cised on behalf of the people by an individual. Thesel 
are the forms which to Vico are clearly diecemibla 
in history, and which alone have an unshakablt 
foundation in true philoso|^y. The mixed formj 
which appear from time to time are merely phases 
of the transition from one of the type forms to the 
next in sequence. Thus the power of the senate | 
and the opUmates^ which made the Boman Republic / 
" mixed," was a survival of the old days when the 1 
nobility were the only element in the government ; \ 
and the nominally representative character of the | 
monarch, in the time, for example, of tiie Boman / 
Principate, shows the influence of the popular regime/ 
which was passing away.' / 

This classification and sequence of governmental 
forms Vico derives primarily, like tilie most of his 
ideas, from Roman history ; but he finds his theory 
supported by the facts in the history of other peoples 
so far as we know them, and he believes that since 
the chaos of the Teutonic invasions the theocracy 
and aristocracy of the first two stages have succeB- 
sively characterized Europe, and that the free com- 
monwealth and monarchy are sure to develop in their 
turn.* But it is not merely on the observation of 
history that he depends for his doctrine. His analy- 
sis of the institutions characteristic of each of the 
phases of political development enables him to show 

> SeUma Nwpa, Lib. IV. » Ibid., Ub. V. 
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that these phases have an iutunate relation to tJie 
ultimate principles of general philosophy. He sees 
all t^enomena in triads, coFresponding to the three 
species of states. He finds three kinds of nature, 
three kinds of social character (momrs), three kinds 
of language and al|diabet, three kinds of jurispru- 
dence, of authority, of reason and of judicial pro- 
cedure, and one element in each of tiiese triads finds 
its expression in each of the forms of state. History 
in its largest aspect shows that mankind develops in 
a recurring cycle of three stages — tiie divine, the 
heroic and the human, and political organization cor- 
responds to these. The sequence of govermnents, 
then, is not a movement to he deprecated and to be 
combated by political science, but is an inevitable 
consequence of the divine plan embodied in the 
creation. 

Though Vico'a triopsis is at some points rather 
forced and unreal, yet he presents on the whole a 
very remarkable interpretation of institutions social 
and political, in connection with the various phases 
of human government His method of thought 
furnishes a striking contrast to that of the natiural- 
law philosophers, who dominate the thinking of the 
time. With them the ideal is a body of law, rights 
and authority which, corresponding to a perfect and 
imchanging human reason, must be good for all 
times and places; with Vico there is no perfect 
and unchanging reason save that of God, and in 
all human affairs law, rights and authority must 
inevitably vary according to the stages of general 
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enlightenment. Much as he admires Grotius, Yico 
cannot bnt jeer at t^e amiable attempt of the Dutch 
philosopher and his followers to ascribe validity for 
all ages to the rational interpretation of the law of 
nature which belongs, in reality, only to their own 
age.' 

In hie persistent emphasis on the transitions of 
human affairs, and in his explanation of political 
institutions in terms of their environment, Yico 
often strongly suggests the method of Machiavelli 
and of Bodin, to both of whom he makes frequent 
reference; but more than either of these, Montesquieu 
is suggested, as we shall see, by Vico. The Italian's 
elaborate discussions* of ihe forms of government 
in reference to the national character, and of the 
conceptions of justice, law, custom and iuris{nii- 
dence in the variations due to the nature of the 
different forms of government, are strongly su^es- 
tive not only of the general scope but even of 
certain specific chapters of Montesquieu's greatest 
work. It need not be held that the French phi- 
losopher took consciously from the Italian without 
credit, but there is certainly cause for the reflection 
that the complacent legend with which Montesquieu 
characterized his work — prolem sine matre natam — 
might more accurately have taken the form prolan 
permtdtia matribm natam ; and in the list of the many 
mothers the systems of Locke and Vico would occupy 
a distinctive place. 

> Tico, ppew, ToL T, p. *88. 

* EqwoUlly in the i}e una tnuMrn ImU Priite^io. 
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Frencb critics, not only contemporary with htm but 
also of all generations to the present day, may be 
traced in patt to other causes than the merely philo- 
sophical character of his work. As much probably is 
due to the form and time of appearance aa to the 
substance of his speculations. He was a true French 
lUUrateur, and in making his way to public notice he 
conformed very exactly to the requirements of the 
time for the acquisition of that character. Though 
by birth a provincial, and by temperament not at all 
frivolous, he regularly won the approval and applause 
of the fashionable Parisian literary world, the salons, 
before taking up his serious work. His Lettrea Per- 
saneSf published in 1721, satirized existing institu- 
tions, political, reli^ous and social, with just the 
mixture of wisdom, wit and lubricity tbat appealed 
to the taste of the day, and h^ became at once a 
member in good standing -of the literary set, with 
admission soon to the Academy. With the official 
stamp of Itomme ^esprit thus clearly set upon him, 
he devoted himself to preparation for the work which 
was to break the long silence of the French spirit 
on rational politics. For, with the exception of 
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Bossuet, whose eminence in this particular field 
may possibly be questioned, no Frenchman had put 
forth an important and comprehensive wofk of politi- 
cal philosophy since the Bourbons ascended uie throne 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The period covered by Montesquieu's mature life 
was a period in which many facta pointed to the 
revival of political speculation. The last years of 
the life of Louis XIV had tightened the bonds which 
repressed the French spirit, and after the death of 
the great monarch, in the days of the regency and 
of Louis XY, manifestations appeared in great num- 
bers of a reaction against the regime of oppression 
which had prevailed. The spirit of scepticism, and 
with it the spirit of a rational liberty, appeared in 
many ways. Immediately after the death of Lonis 
XIV the ideas of F&ielon as to a less repressive gov- 
ernmental system were seriously discussed, and the 
application of the ideas in practice seemed at one 
time quite probable. Later the Abb€ de~^t. Pierre 
put forth with considerable freedom his criticisms of 
the existing conditions in French government, and 
his suggestions and criticisms made doubtless some 
impression, though in general he was regarded as a 
hopeless visionary and a sort of privileged nuisance. 
The Marquis d'Argenson formulated a comprehen- 
sive scheme of constitutional reform directed in 
general toward converting the existing monarchic 
despotism into what would be at least an enlight- 
ened despotism.' At the same time Voltaire was 

' For St Pierre and Aigenson, tee Janet, lliiioire, II, 3i)5 ' , 
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beginning that career of sharp, cynical and very 
effective criticism of the censorship from which 
particularly the more independent thinkers of the 
day were suffering. 

With the tendencies of thought thus in the tur, 
Montesquieu was in entire sympathy, and for the 
development of his ideas in the field he set to work 
to prepare himself by study and by travel. The 
hereditary magistracy which he held he sold in 1726, 
and thenceforth he devoted himself to preparation for 
his philosophical work. His studies included particu- 
larly the history and the state system of the Romans, 
and his travels covered the leading political divisions 
of Eiirope, his longest stay being made in England. 
Whatever his observations on the Continent' may 
have contributed, his English connections were un- 
questionably the most influential in determining bis 
thought. In England he came in contact with the 
spirit of Bolingbroke and the other politicians of 
the higher type, and he absorbed in full the con- 
ception of English liberty and of its constitutional 
guarantees that prevailed among them. 

With the preparation, then, which his travels and 
his very wide researches into the institutions and 
customs of all the peoples of the world had given 
him, he gradually worked out his Spirit of the Laws. 
The work was not published until 1748. Midway be- 
tween it and his earliest publication stands hia famous 
essay on the Greatness and Decline of the Romcota^ 

' ConMiderationt twr U* eaata dt la grandew del Romaiiu et de leur 
ddeadtnee. 
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which appeared in 1734. In thia was revealed 
clearly enough the character and method of his 
philosophy. The essay was a philosophical analy- 
sis of the history of Rome, sketched in very broad 
lines. It does not embody, like the work of Yico, 
any original contributions to the criticism of the 
sources of Roman history. Like MachiavelU, and 
indeed like all the writers of the Renaissance period, 
Montesquieu assumed the accuracy and sufficiency of 
the accounts left by the Roman historiaDS and made 
these accounts the basis of his generalizations as to 
the course of Roman affairs. 

On the whole it may be assumed that Roman his- 
tory and contemporary English institutions were the 
chief elements in determining the purpose as well as 
the general system of Montesquieu's political philos- 
ophy. It is from these two sources that he derived 
that conception of liberty which is in the main the 
central practical theme of his philosophy. 

2. Method and First Principles 
The field covered by The Spirit of the Laws is so 
extensive as to make it a work rather of social science 
than of politics proper. The lines of MonteBquieu's 
surrey are those of the Greek philosophers, com- 
prehending all the institutions of social, existence. 
While his general spirit is strongly suggestive of 
Aristotle's Politics, his point of view is often evi- 
dently that of Plato's Laws. He puts himself in the 
position of the legislator, in the sense so conmion in 
antiquity — the man of almost superhuman sagacity, 
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like Solon and Lycui^us, intrusted with the formu- 
lation of a code to regulate a given society. The 
problems that would confront such a legislator are 
the problems which particularly interested Montes- 
quieu. For their solution, however, his method is 
that of Aristotle, not of Plato, of Bodin, not of 
Hobbes or Locke. Like all the thinkers of his time 
he would look to nature for the criterion of his law. 
But the teachings of nature would be sought not in 
deductions from abstract assumptions of pure reason, 
but in the concrete facts of life both present and past. 
His explanation of social phenomena, and of the 
laws which govern them, is derived chiefly from his- 
tory and observation, and the explanation so derived 
is in his philosophy the chief element in framing a 
judgment as to the moral or political value of any 
l^lislation. 

Montesquieu's particular line of approach to politi- 
cal and social problems is apparent in his opening book, 
" Of Laws in General." ' The laws, in the widest 
sense of the word, are, he says, " the necessary rela- 
tions springing out of the nature of things." * This 
opening sentence of his work drew upon Montesquieu 

■ The system of mibdiTisIoiis in The Spirit of the Lam is somewhat 
nniisiuL The voik ooosists of thirty-one "books," each book beiog 
dirided into "chapteis." Monte ■qoien's "book" corresponds in 
coherence ftnd length to what is ordinarily caUed & chapter; and 
his " chapters " are short, often consisting of a single paragraph and 
sometimes of a single sentence. Each " chapter " has a special caption, 
knd this fact has its aseful side ; although when the caption is meiety 
"Reflection" (XIX, xi) or "Fine Law" (XX, XTi) or "Problem" 
(XXI, xziii), the reader does not derive much benefit from it 

* "Lea lois dana 1« signification la plus ^tendue sont les lapports 
nfcessaiies qui dfoirent de la nature des choses." 
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a good deal of criticiBui and some ridicule, especially 
from readers of a juristic bent. In the range of phi- 
losophy from Plato to Locke law had received many 
varieties of definition; whole systems of thought had 

.{turued on the controversy between those who re- 
garded it as essentially a dictate of reason, and those 
who conceived it as the command of a superior; 
but no one had ventured to define law as merely a 
series of *' relations." Whether or not Montesquieu's 
expression is the most perfect possible, tJie idea which 
he aims to convey by it is most important. His 
phrase, as his exposition shows, is designed to exclude ^ 
from the conception of law the element of arbitrari- 
ness or caprice. That anything exists, implies a \ 
relationship of cause and effect, and in this relation- / 
ship inheres the law of its existence. Independently 
of the laws which men make, therefore, a body of 
principles is unceasingly operative which determines I 
their institutions and determines their legislation 
itself. A definition of law that would exclude these 
ultimate forces would be inadequate. Hence Mon- 
tesquieu presents the formula which he thinks has 
sufficient generality to cover all the species. 

This definition of law applies, of course, to all 
created things, animate or inanimate. Taking up 
man, the only created thing of whom intelligence can 

■ he predicated, Montesquieu finds the first body of laws 
relative to his existence to be the laws of nature. 
These he conceives to be the principles which have 
their immediate cause in the essential character of 
man as man. But Montesquieu does not ascribe to 
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tlie natural man either the exalted intelligence or the 
domineering spirit which figured in the systems of 
Locke and Hobbes respectively ; nor to the law of 
nature that elaborate content which previous writers 
had worked out. Pre-social man is, according to^ 
Montesquieu, a timid, trembling creature, occupied { 
chiefly in panic-stricken flight from the dangers, real] 
or imaginary, which surround him ; and the laws or 
nature are merely those first unreasoning impulses in 
accordance with which the natural man avoids aggres- 
sive acts that imperil his safety, seeks food to sustain 
his life, propagates his kind, and ultimately grows into 
social intercourse with other men.' But with the^ 
formation of societies and the increase of knowledge i 
that accompanies it the whole situation changes. ' 
Men lose their sense of weakness, seek for power over, 
one another, and thus inaugurate a state of war. 

In the conditions of this new situation are found ^ 
the sources of positive laws. These laws fall into ' 
three classes, corresponding to three sets of relations. 
In the relations of difEereut peoples to one another, . 
arising pw^iicularly from the state of war which nor- 
mally prevails among them, is the source of the law 
of nations. In the relations between governing and > 
governed parts of any particular society is the source 

> Montesqnien iocludM the idea of rareKnce for & Creator among l^ 
the laws of natnie, ranking it as first in importanoe bat not in order 
of tbeae laws. The inclusion of this idea, howsTer, is wholly illogical 
' and is irreconcilable with his pimaiy ooneeption of either the pie- 
social man or the laws of natnie. In this same chapter he declareB 
that speculation on the origin of man cannot be conceived to appear in 
the state of nature. C/. Book I, chap. u. 
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I of political law {le droit pdiiique). In the relations 
{ which the individual citizens have with one utother 
is the source of civil law. 
(^The law of nations is common to all societies, and 
it is based on the principle that each nation must in 
peace do the most good and in war the least evil that 
is compatible with its particular interests. ; Political 
and civil laws vary from nation to nation, and result 
from the application of human reason to the particu- 
lar circumstances of a given society.* Thus the most 
" natural " form of government is, Montesquieu says, 
that form whose character has the beat relation to 
the character of the people for whom it is established. 
So with civil laws : they must have a relation to the 
physical character of the country and to the climate, 
to the prevailing occupations of the people, to the 
amount of liberty permitted by the constitution, to 
the size and characteriatica of the population, and to 
its religion, wealth, commerce, morala and manners. 
/ Further, the laws must have certain relations with 
one another, — with the circumatances of their own 
origin, with the purpose of the lawmaker, and with 
the subject-matter to which they apply. All these\ 
various relations in their totality constitute whatj 
Montesquieu designatea the '* apirit of the laws," and! 
the consideration of them all in this sense ia the 
purpose of hia work.' 

> Uontesqoien seems to distinguish between lain ia general and 
law in generaL Laws (la loU) in hia leiue have been defined above; 
law (la loi) in general he defines as "human reason so far as it 
governs all the peoples of the Nrth." — I, ilL 

* Bk. I, chap, iii 
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3. Fomu of Oovemmmt according to Nature 
and Frine^le 

The plan thus proposed by Montesquieu inyolves 
in its execution a consideration of the leading facts 
and chairacteristic principles of- public law, jurispru- 
dence, economics and sociology, as well as of politics 
proper, and all of these fields are covered by the com- 
plete work. The great mass of heterogeneous matter 
is pervaded by a certain system, and the key to this 
system is to be found in the philosopher's classifica- 
tion of governments imd in his doctrines as to the 
principles which diaracterize the different forms. 
Politics proper thus gives coherence to the whole 
work, however widely the detail may diverge from 
this field and however strongly the author may be 
imbued with the spirit of the law^ver and jurist 
as distinct from that of politician. 

Montesquieu assumes a threefold classification of " 
governments, — republican, monarchic and despotic, 
— which becomes immediately fourfold by the divi- 
sion of republican governments into democracies and 
aristocracies. The basis of this classification he finds 
first in the "nature" of the systems; that is, in the 
structure of the governments. The republican system 
is that in which sovereign power is possessed by either 
the whole people or some part of it ; monarchy con- 
sists in the rule of an individual according to fixed 
laws ; despotism is the rule of an individual without 
law and without restraint. 

There is in this aspect of the classification, as 
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Montesquieu puts it, little logic and no novelty. 
He employs no single basis of diviaion, but distin- 
guishes the different species partly according to the 
number of individuals holding the supreme power 
and partly according to the manner in which the 
power is exercised ; and both the namea and char> 
acteristics which he gives to the difEerent classes 
are as old as political speculation. 

Much more significant, however, than the difEer- 
encea of " nature " among the species of government 
~ are the differences of " principle." Montesquieu dis- 
criminates witii particular care between the nature 
and the principle of a government ; by the one term 
he designates the peculiar structure ; by the other, 
^ *' the human passions which make it act." ^ Each 
'' of the four Mnda of government, therefore, has its 
. peculiar principle. In a republican government this 
is " virtue" ; not moral or Christian virtue, but 
political virtue in the strict sense, namely, ''Iqve 
s.of country and of equality."* In democracy this 
virtue rules in its most unqualified form; in aris- 
tocracy, which is also, according to Montesquieu, a 
repubHcan government, the principle of virtue takes 
on a particular aspect which he designates as 
"moderation." His thought is that the members 

1 Bk. HI, chap. L 

* Moateequiea waa Bobjected to much oriticiam for hb asciiptioii 
of " nrtoe" excluaively to republican goTemments, and he expl^ned 
hia meaDing in an avertimttumt prefixed to the later edition of hii 
work. Here be defined " rirtae " ai above, and pointed oot that he 
had not represented such virtne as poasessed exclusively by republican 
goreraments, but merely oa lelatively more influential in them than 
in other governmental forms. 
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of the ruling class in the aristocracy are restrained 
in their government by consideration both for the 
lesser people and for one another. Moderation thus 
is the soul of such a government; but it must be 
moderation based on virtue, not that which is due 
to lack of energy or spirit.' 

In monarchy the principle is "honour." Distinc- 
tions of rank and dignity are essential features of 
this kind of government, according to Montesquieu, 
and by " honour " he means a high sense of the rights 
and privil^s pertaining to each preeminent class or 
individual. For the sake of these privileges and dig- 
nities men will, he believes, manifest much the same 
spirit and ability that are manifested in republican 
governments under the inspiration of a sense of 
equality; the latter is excluded from monarchy by 
the nature of things, and therefore honour as a spring 
of action takes its place. In honour, moreover, under- 
stood as the feeling of class privilege, lies the practi- 
cal guarantee that monarchy shall not be transmuted 
into despotism. The principle of this latter form of 
government is *'fear." Everything turns on the 
power and readiness of the prince to strike down 
whom he will at any moment. Neither virtue nor 
honour has any place in a system where there is no 
law but the caprice of a single man. 

By reference to these various kinds of nature and 
principle, Montesquieu classifies and explains a mul- 
titude of the most important social and political 

> J'entenda cells qui est fond^ aur la verta ; Don pu celle qui 
rient d'ane UcheM et d'lme pareflae de rime. — m, ir. 
Tou II.— 2d 
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institutions and laws known to history and observa- 

EL He showB that a definite relation to the nature 
a government determines the character of those 
damental laws which make the conatitution. 
For republican govemments these must regulate 
the sufErage and elections, define the form and 
action of the assemblies and other organs of govern- 
ment, and fix the number and powers of the magis- 
trates. Montesquieu's ideas on the details of these 
laws follow very closely the ideas of Aristotle, and 
his illustrations are derived chiefly from Greece and 
,. Rome.' Thus we find the doctrines that choice of 
officers by lot is appropriate to democracy, choice by 
election to aristocracy ; that legislative power should 
be in the body of the people in a democracy, but in a 
select council or senate in an aristocracy; that the 
people as a whole are excellent at selecting ma^s- 
trates to carry out their will, but incapable of carry- 
ing it out well by themselves. On the question as to 
whether voting should be secret or open, a question 
Uiat be regards as most important, Montesquieu's 
Judgm^it ia that -inL democracy «pet)~ voting is ) 
essential, in order that U» lesser pe«^le- m*^ be ' 
enlightened and restrained by the greater;' for^ 
aristocracies, or for an aristocratic senate in aj 
democracy, secret voting is indispensable in order] 
to prevent intrigue and faction {hngae).' 

I Bk. n, chaps. U and UL 

* II fant que le petit peuple Boit ieltari par lee principux et 
contenu par la gravlU de certains persoimagei. — II, ii. 

■ Montesquieu thinks that faction is ou the whole good in a 
demoono]'. It at least keeps the people interested in public aflain 
and acts ttiiis as an obstacle to decaj. 
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For monarchy the most important laws relative to 
its nature are those which insure the preeminence of 
the privileged classes, especially the nobility. The 
maxim of monarchy is : "No monarchy, no nobility ; 
no nobility, no monarchy." * Next in importance to 
the guarantee of the privileged classes is some organ 
for the preservation of the laws (un tUpdt des lots). 
The function of guarding the laws cannot properly be i 
intrusted, Montesquieu believes, to either the nobility/ 
or the royal council ; it must be assigned to an ind&/ 
pendent body or series of bodies. What he has really 
and almost exclusively in mind here is the condition 
of the French monarchy, and the depositary of the 
laws which he is thinking of is the judicial bodies, 
namely^ the ancient parlmients. 

As to despotic government, the only institution 
peculiarly appropriate to its nature is the vizirate.'^ 
Montesquieu's conception of despotism is strictly 
that of the Oriental type, — the dominion of an 
idle and effeminate voluptuary, who devolves all tiie 
responsibility for government upon a favourite and 
supplants him by another at the suggestion of any 
caprice or whim. A council or cabinet to advise the \ 
despot is incompatible with the nature of the gov-;' 
emment, in Montesquieu's opinion, since that would 
require the exercise of choice among the various 
opinions or suggestions offered, and this would 
involve more personal effort l^n the rdle of despot 
permits. Hence the single, all-controlling vizier is 
characteristic of this species of government.* ^ 

1 Bk. H, chap. It. * Ibid., chftp. t. 
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The relation of laws and institutions to the princi- 
ples of the Tarious species of govemment opens to 
Montesquieu a field for a rich variety of comment 
and suggestion in his characteristic style.' Educa- 
tion and legislation, he holds, must correspond in 
character to the principle of the particular goTem* 
ment. In the development of this idea in reference 
to republics and despotisms he rises little above the 
commonplaces of Greek and Roman literature ; as to 
monarchy, on the other hand, his treatment of insti- 
tutions in their relation to the principle of " honour " 
has a marked quality of freshness and ingenuity. 
His great preoccupation is to assure to the nobility 
an indispensable position in boUi the social and the 
political structure. In a democracy the laws must ' 
aim to promote the love of equality and the practice 
of frugality; and here Montesquieu approves the 
ancient theory that an equal distribution of wealth 
may properly be a conscious purpose of the law. In 
aristocracies legislation should be so framed as to 
prevent extreme assertions of dignity and privilege 
by the ruling class and to render impossible the 
exploitation of the subject class through taxation. 
Moderation of wealth and of power should always 
be aimed at. On the one hand, the nobility should 
be excluded from commercial pursuits, since the 
qualities developed therein — equality, frugality and 
industry — are more appropriate to democracies j on 
the other hand, the laws should avoid all provisions 
designed to magnify and perpetuate the greatness of 

> Bks. IV to Tin aie oouoemed witli this genenl Bubjeat 
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the ruling families, since such provisions are the 
special characteristic of monarchy. In monarchy 
the protection and exaltation of the privileges of 
the nobility should be a prime object of the laws. 
Hence in monarchy all the devices by which the r. 
dignity of the privileged classes is enhanced, and the 
principle of honour thus kept active, must be resorted 
to in legislation. Entail and primogeniture must 
render certain the maintenance of family estates, and 
insure the perpetuity of the noble class, and the dig- y\ 
nities and rights attaching to fiefs must be carefully 
preserved. The inconveniences resulting from such a \ 
system are great, but the system is indispensable to ' 
the maintenance of that sense of honour which alone, 
makes monarchy possible without despotism. 

Further applications of his classifications of gov- 
ernments according to nature and principle are 
responsible for Montesquieu's conclusions on other 
important aspects of policy. Thus he demonstrates c' 
that service in public employment should be com-, 
pulsory in republics but not in monarchies; that the' 
union of civil and military authority in the same ^ 
office is permissible in republics but not in mon- '' 
archies ; that sale of pubhc offices is a useful method 
of bestowing them in monarchy but not in other 
forms of government ; ^ and that sumptuary laws are 

> Mouteaqoien holdt that it ii a good thing, " becaiue it induoea 
the performaDce aa a family professioD of a duty which would not 
be undertaken aolely for the sake of rirtne; beoaiue it commitaeTeij 
one to hia dn^ and lendera the privileged orders of the state more 
permanent" Forther he argues that where there is no provision for 
public parchase, appointment to office is procured through the secret 
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appropriate to republics but not to monarchies. Many 
other features of govemment are also covered in his 
application of the theory of distinctive principles. 
For our purpose, however, it will suffice to consider 
particularly his doctrine as to the transformations of 
the different species of government. 

4. Tramforma^on of Gov&^ments 

It was not in ihe nature of Montesquieu's political 
^science to attach importance to the permanence of 
any governmental form per s e. The feeling of Aris- 
totle that revolution is deplorable, and that of Bodin 
that it is inevitable, are alike inconspicuous in Mon- 
tesquieu. He regards the existence and excellence 
of any particular form as so purely relative a matter, 
and so entirely dependent upon other facts, that a 
transformation requires neither approval nor dis- 
approval, but merely explanation. The most fimda- 
mental element in the explanation is to be foimd, 
he declares, in the axiom that "the corruption of 
every government begins almost always with the 
corruption of its principle."* The duration of any 
of the forms depends, that is, upon the pendfitenoe 
in a given society of that particular spirit which is 

purchase of tbe influence of coartien, and that the open market 
iroDid probably reault on the whole in better serrice. — Bk. V, chap, 
xix. Montesquieu himself held by inheritance the office of rice- 
lowident of the pariemtnt of Boideanz. 

1 Bk. Vin, chap. i. His use of the word " oorraption " here 
impliee no judgment that moral deterioration is involved in the 
transformation of principles. 

Doiizc^bv Google 
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chara.cteristic of the fonn. The passmg of democracy 
is at hand when the feelmg of tnie equality hegina to 
disappear ; aristocracy is doomed when the spirit of 
moderation ceases to prevail among the ruling classes; 
and monarchy cannot endure when honour becomes 
weak among the privileged orders. Despotism is 
unstable in its very essence; and its duration is 
determined by happy accidents that check the work- 
ing of its principle. 

As to the character of the change which takes 
place when the various principles fail, Montesquieu- 
has no broad theory to surest ; no cycle is presented 
like those of Plato, Polybius and many of the older 
philosophers down to Vico, through which it is 
almost inevitable that governmental forma rfiould 
move. The principle of democracy becomes corrupt 
when the spirit of equality either is lost entirely or 
is carried to excess; in the first case aristocracy or 
monarchy is established, in the second case anarchy 
and despotism follow.' The principle of aristocracy 
is corrupt when the nobility cease>to feel the perils 
and responsibilities of their political power more than 
its delights, and when they rule arbitrarily rather 
than in accord with law. When tiiey make them- 
selves hereditary, aristocracy has disappeared, and 
the state is an oligarchy. The only transformation 
of monarchy which interests Montesquieu is that 
which brings despotism. This ensues when the 
nobility cease to maintain their dignity and privi- 
leges, when in exchange for the monarch's fcivours 
> Ibid^ chap. iL 
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they sacrifice their iadependence.* His words here 
point directly at the policy of Richelieu and Louis 
XIV, though he namea only the Roman emperors. 

The inevitablenesa of transfonnation in a govem- 
ment whose principle has been transformed appears 
with the utmost clearness from a consideration of 
the relation of all the laws and institutions to this 
principle. jL,lmost all laws and institutions are good, 
Montesquieu believes, so long as the principle of the 
system remains intact ; for all the legislation, manners 
and morals will be conformed to this principle. But 
when the principle, or, in other words, the spirit of 
the society, is changed, the old laws and institutions, 
being wholly out of relation to the new principle, 
are inherently vicious and contribute only to hasten 
the general disorder.* 

One fact that has, in Montesquieu's opinion, a 
direct and decisive influence on the maintenance of 
the principle of a government is the extent of terri- 
tory subject to it. He lays down cat^orically the 
dogma that republican government is appropriate 
only to small territories, monarchic government to 
territory of moderate extent, and despotism to very 
great regions. It follows, therefore, that any material 

> La mooarchie »e perd lonqne le priDoe npportant tout uniqiie- 
ment k lui, appelle I'fitat a. aa capitale, la capit^ b m cour, et U com 
k M seule peraonne. — Bk. YIII, chap. vL 

* He illiutratoa thia point by nfennce to the lon^ stmgglea orer 
the judicial system in the late Roman Republic; where sncceesiTe 
dictators strove to secnre a system of selecting indieei that should 
insare a proper adminiitratioD of justice, bnt failed because the whole 
insHtotion wu adapted only to the spirit that had passed out of the 
republio. 
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change. in the size- of a state will be followed bya 
traDsformation in the principle of its ^Temm«at 
and hence by a change in. the form of govecument 
itself.' Under such circumstances a republic has, in 
the nature of things, little choice of permanence ; for 
expansion of its territory and population is incom- 
patible with the principle of its government, while, 
on the other hand, the scantjness of its population 
leaves it no adequate means of defence against the 
encroachments of foreign monarchies. This dilemma, 
Montesquieu believes, accoxmta for the appearance of 
the federal republic as a form of political organiza- ' 
tion. Federation solves the problem of providing for 
neceaaaiy self-defence without loss of the republican 
spirit.' 

Montesquieu's theory as to the relation between 
the form of government and the extent of territory 
puts him in clear opposition to the Machiavellian 
theory of expansion. The Italian held that terri- 
torial growth was essential to the life of a state, 
whether republic or monarchy; the French philoso- 
pher holds that indefinite expansion is compatible 
only with the principle of despotism, and that a 
policy directed to this end is fatal to the existence 
of republics and even of monarchies. . " - 

i '■■ 

6. Theories of Liberty and ^aaery 

Of all the topics of his great work that give it 
significance in the history of political science, Montes- 
quieu's theory of hberty may probably be assigned ' 
1 Bk. ym, chape, xri to xz. * Bk. IX, dup. i, 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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the first place in importance. The influence of hia 
ideas upon this subject is discernible in all parts of 
The Spirit of (he Laws, though the formal discussion 
of liberty and slavery is to be found in Books XI, 
XV, XVI and XTII. Rect^^aizing the great variety 
in the conceptions of liberty past and present,^ he 
seeks to attain a high degree of precision in his own 
treatment. In its broadest sense liberty consists, he 
says, in the belief that one has that he is acting 
according to his own will.* But there are two species 
of this liberty, jjtditical and civil. Political liberty 
consista in the power to act, not absolutely as one 
wishes, but as one ought to wish ; or, making the 
conception conform to the broad definition of liberty, 
in the security one feels that he can act thus. Such 
security can exist, Montesquieu holds, only under a 
government that is based on law ; therefore political 
liberty consista in the security one feels that he may 
do whatever the laws permit.' Civil liberty is not 
concisely defined by Montesquieu, but its meaning is 
indicated by the fact that it has the same relation to 
chattel slavery that political liberty has to despotism; 
the relation, that is, of logical contradictory.* Con- 
cretely civil liberty and political liberty are widely 
different in theur incidenta, but civil slavery and 
poUtical slavery are often hardly distinguishable. 

> Bk. XI, ohap. ii. 

*La liberU philosophique conriate dans I'ezercioe de m vdonU 
on da moins (s'il faat parler dang tous les syBtimes) duu i'opiiikiii 
oil I'ou eat qne Ton ezeroe sa volont^. — XII, ii. 

■ Bk. XI, cbap. iii, and Bk. XH, chap. ii. 

* Compare the last reference with Bk. XV, chap. xiiL 
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Iq these definitions and distinctions Montesquieu 
scarcely achieved all the clearness and exactness at 
which he evidently aimed. His chief preoccupation, 
however, was to set forth the features of governmental 
organization and action which in his mind were hest 
adapted to the ends of what he called political liberty .- 
Security against ^'""ft^Tt power a.Tid c^i£ice..he held to 
be the essence of this kind of liberty. Subjection to 
law but not to man was the solution of the problem, 
and this must be attained by such distribution and 
counterbalance of the various powers involved in the 
administration of government that abuse of any one 
of them should be impossible. In the idea of sover- 
eignty Montesquieu manifests no interest. The term 
is neither discussed nor defined, and it is but casually 
and infrequently mentioned. The unrestricted power 
which it connotes is incompatible with Montesquieu's 
conception of a free government, no matter whether 
the power is possessed by a monarch, by an aristoc- 
racy or by a democracy. Liberty can exist only - 
where the possessors of governmental power are 
subject to limitations.' Not that these limitations 
necessarily insure Uherty : power always tends to be 
abused, and unless a constitutional system ia so 
arranged that one power is checked by another, the 
citizen still may lack that security in which liberty 
consists. The one constitution known to history that 
seems to have been constructed with special reference 

1 La djmoentie et I'ariitocntie ne aont point des ^ts libree par 
lenr nature. La liberty politiqoe ne w tniuv« que dans les gonveroe- 
menta mod^ria — XI, iv. 
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to the maintenance of political liberty is, in Montes- 
quieu's opinion, the English constitution. In it the 
separation of governmental powers and the check 
and balance of each upon the others are most per- 
fectly exhibited, and Montesquieu devotes his most 
famous chapter to an analysis of this English system.' 
The doctrine of the separation of powers here 
presented, and indeed the whole chapter in its essen- 
tial spirit, are taken directly from Locke,* but a great 
development of the Englishman's ideas is discoverable 
before the discussion is completed. Montesquieu's 
three powers that characterize every state are, as 
first set forth, precisely Iiocke's, namely, legislative, 
federative and executive.' In his very next para- 
graph, however, he assigns the name " executive " 
to the second species, which Locke had called federa- 
tive, and gives to the third species the designation 
"judicial" {lajntisscmee de jttger). JThus appears in 
political philosophy for the first time the now cmn- 
monplace classification of the powers of government. 
It is to be observed, however, that in the shape into 
which Montesquieu has thus far 'brought the matter, 
no one of the three powers is concerned with the 
execution of legislation that lies outside the field of 
both the law of nations and civil law. His " execu* 
tive" is concerned with peace and war, embassies, 
the public safety and invasions, and his judicial 

1 Bk. XI, chap. vi. 

« Supra, pp. 854-856. 

*"...]& pnissance Idgialatire, la pnisaaM ex^cutrice des choiea 
qni dependent du droit deB gens, et la puisflum ezteutrioe de celles 
qui dependent da droit ciriL" 
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power ia limited to the punishment of crimeB and the 
determination of disputes between private citizens.* 
The whole range of the executive duty which ia now -" 
denoted by the term "civil administration" — the 
carrying into efEect of legislation that deals with 
internal afEairs — is left out of the classification by 
Montesquieu.' Without noting the omission, how- 
ever, he begins within a few paragraphs to speak of 
the executive power as concerned with the enforce- 
ment of all legislation on whatever subject, and it is 
in this sense, rather tlum in the very restricted sense 
in which executive is at first defined, that the term is 
used throughout tJie remainder of his work.* ^_^ 

Having thus adopted and expanded Locke's analy- 
sis of governmental powera, Montesquieu proceeds to — 
apply the principle of check and balance. Each of 
the three powers must be exercised by a different 
organ, and only so far as this is provided for can a 
constitution be regarded as insuring political liberty 
to the citizen. Most European monarchies have^ 
Montesquieu thinks, achieved the separation of the 
judicial power from the other two, since the monarchs 
have ceased to decide suits in person. But the sepa- 

> '• Par la prentiftra le prinoe on le mt^istrat fait des lob pour nn 
temps oa pour toujoun, et conige on kbroge cellea qui sont fftites. 
Far U seconds il fait la paix on la ^eire, envoie on re^it dei ambaa- 
ladoB, dtablit la surety, previent lea invasiona. Par la troifUme il 
punit les crimes, ou jage les diff^rances des parUcnllere." 

* None of his categories corera such important govemnMntal funo* 
tions, for examine, » tboee of i iwo wing and collecting taxes, oon- 
atructing a road, or coining money. 

' Por tJie defects of Montesqnieu's classification of goTemmental 
powers in even its most complete and generally adopted form, see tlie 
loute criticism in Goodnow, Politie$ and Admiai$lrtUiim, pp. 11 tt teq. 
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ration of legislative ham executive is to be found 
only in England. This and a large number of 
other features of the English constitution that make 
for political liberty are set forth and justified by 
Montesquieu with great insight fuid philosophical 
acumen. The monarchic executive,^ the bicameral 
legislature, with one house made up of representa- 
tives elected by the people at large, and the inde- 
~pendent courts, with their juries of private citizens, 
he regards as institutions based on the soundest 
principles of political science. 

The interrelationships of these three organs which 
the long struggles of English constitutional develop- 
ment had worked out — the royal veto, the power of 
impeachment, the responsibility of ministers, the an- 
nual budget, the mutiny bill and the habeas corpus — 
are all explained as illustrations of the general prin- 
ciple of check and balance between the three great 
departments of the government. Most fundamental 
in the operation of the system are the reciprocal 
restraints of executive and legislature complicated 
by the fact that the two hoiises of the l^islature 
must be brought into unison. Montesquieu per- 
ceives that the normal condition as between these 
three organs — the king and the two houses — 
would be deadlock and inaction ; but " the neeessaiy 

1 That the syatem which haa developed in Engttuid since MontM- 
qaiea'a time would not have met with hia appraral h indicated by tba 
following paaa^e: Que a'il n'j avoit point de monarqne, et qae la 
paiasance ex^cntiice flit confix k an certain nombre de penonnes 
tiroes du corps Irigislatif, il d'; aurolt pla* de liberty, paice qae lea 
denx paiuancea seront uniea. — XI, vi. 
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movement of things" would, he thinks, force them 
to join in the motion.' 

The constitntional system through which liberty is 
secured in England was derived, Montesquieu be- 
lieves, from the ancient Germans aa described by 
Tacitus.' The separation of powers and Hie recipro- 
cal checks do not appear in anythii^ like the same 
degree in other European goyemments. It can be 
traced to some extent, however, in the republics of 
antiquity, Montesquieu believes, and he considers that 
Aristotle's "polity" and the Roman constitution in 
the beet days of the Republic embodied some essential 
features of the system. 

Important as this guarantee of liberty is, how- 
ever, it is not itself conclusive. Though the con- . 
stitution may embody all the features described 
above, the citizen may fall abort, from another 
point of view, of that sense of security which 
IB the essence of liberty. This would be the case 
unless the laws in reference to accusations of crime 
should be framed on sound principles. Montesquieu 
thus introduces in Book ZII his notable contribur 

1 Comme par le moaTemeiit n^oMsura des ehoaes elles sont con- 
toaintes d'aller, eUes Mront forces d'aller de concert. — XI, vi. 

I " Si Ton Tent lire rodmirable ouTrage de Tacite anr lea mcenra 
des Germ«ins, on vem qae c'e«t d'eox que les Anglois ont tiii I'idib 
de lenr gouTemement politique. Ce beau syatime » 4t6 iroavi dana 
ks bois." By this passage Hontesqnieu makes himself the foreraaner 
of a school of hiiitoriana which had a distingalihed career in the ' 
nineteenth centmy. Voltaire says, in oommenting on this passage : 
« J'aimerais antant dire que les sermons de Tillotson et de Bmalridge 
fnnnt antrefoiB compost par lea sorcifarea tndesques, qai ]ageaient 
dee sacc&s de la gaem par la maniire dont ooulait le sang des prison- 
niera qa'elles immolaient'' 
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— Hon to the reform of criminal law and procedure. It 
ia not neceasary for us to follow him in the details of 
his discussion. Suffice it to say that his spirit is that 
which ultimately effected in Europe a transformation 
of the whole system of crimes and penalties, throng 
the substitution of reason for tradition in dealing with 

~ the matter. Montesquieu maintains, for example, 
that the death penalty should never be inflicted on 
the testimony of a single witness ; that all penalties 
should be of a character corresponding to the charac- 
ter of the ofEenMS — that is, spiritual punishment 
for sacrilege, fines for ofEences against property, etc. ; 
and that accusations of treason {IhsemajestS) should 
be guarded with special care against abuse to the 
detriment of the subject. 

Civil liberty, as distinct from political liberty, is 
nowhere defined in terms by Montesquieu, but the 
distinction is recognized, and the negation of civU 
liberty, i.e. slavery, ia systematically discussed in 
Book XV. Here the philosopher shows himself radi- 
cal and uncompromising in his contention that the 
institution is in its very nature evil. It is bad for 
the slave, because it prevents him from self-develop- 
ment ; it is bad for the master, because it tends to 
make him harsh, sensual and cruel. No one of the 
theories on which slavery has been explained as 
rational is acceptable to Montesquieu. That a man 
vanquished in war may by contract, entered into to 
save his life, become justly the slave of the victor, can- 
not stand as good reasoning, because the victor has no 
right to take the life of the vanquished ; that a free 

Doiizccb, Google 
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man may sell himself is impossible^ for a sale involves 
exchange of values, while the man who sella himself 
gets nothing and the other party everything ; and if 
slavery can come into existence in neither of these 
ways, the idea that any one can be bom a slave falls 
to the gromid. The origin of the institution can 
be explained by historical considerations, but this is 
not to justify it in reason. In despotic governments 
civil subjection came into existence as a concomi- 
tant of political subjection, and here it may be said 
to have had some deg^xe of usefulness; in warm 
climates, where labour is particularly irksome, it has 
come into existence as a means of compelling men to 
work, and in this fact is all the basis Aristotle has 
for his theory of slaves by nature. But in whatever 
degree these causes have operated in other times and 
in other places, they have not modified the great 
principle of natural reason that men are bom free 
and equal ; and for modem times and for European 
countries, there is no ground whatever on which the 
resuscitation of the system can be based. All the 
work that society requires can be performed by free 
labour, provided that reason, not greed, fix the limits 
of what is necessary. The modem suggestions that 
slavery would be advantageous for European society 
emanate, Montesquieu declares, from the luxury and 
sensuality of the time, not from love of the public 
welfare. 

The moral fervoiur of these chapters of Montesquieu 
on slavery is in marked contrast to the scientific calm 
that pervades most of his work. He feels himself 

vol.. u.— 2« 
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that his heart rather than his intellect haa guided his 
pen.' Yet with all hia splendid glow of wrath at the 
abuses of civil slavecy,' the effect of this particular 
book is hardly more impressive than that of the one 
devoted to political liberty, where the scientific spirit 
is so carefully maintained. Taken tc^ether, the two 
put Montesquieu in the front rank of those who in 
the eighteenth century held high the standard of 
idealism in all that pertains to liberty. 

6. Theory of Clvmate and Physiccd Environment 

Montesquieu's views on slavery have very much in 
common with those of his great predecessor in politi- 
cal philosophy, Bodin. Not less clearly in line with 
Bodin'a work is the careful treatment given by Mon- 
tesquieu to the influence of physical environment upon 
social and political institutions. That the doctrine 
of the later writer is distinctly superior in scientific 
value is but an evidence of the great advance in 
knowledge of the material world that had been 
made between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. 

Montesquieu avoids the emphasis laid by Bodin on 
mere differences of latitude and longitude, and puts 

1 Je ne tait A e'est I'esprit ou le ccenr qui me dicte cet article a. 
— XV.viiL 

■ See puticnlsrly chap, t, "D'EsclaTage des nlgrea," in which b« 
nnu up with bitter irony the argmneate for the introductioa of 
African sUrety into America ; for example : " Lea peuples d'Emope 
ayant extennin^ oenx de rAmdiiqae, ils ont du mettre en eaclar^e 
ceuz de I'Afrique, pour a'en serrir k ddfricher tai:^ de terrae. . . ■ 
Ceux dont il a'agit font n<dra depols lee pieda jaaqn'li U t£te ; et ila 
ont le nez si £crasd qa'il wt pnaque impoadble de les plaindre." 
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moat stress on differenceg o f teaiperature_-and mois- 
ture in the air, M^_on_diffecfiiicfi8-QLiertility_ JD the 
jqIL The basis of the influence of climate on charac- 
ter is, he holds, the effect of heat and cold, dryness 
and moisture, on the oi^ns of the human body. 
Although his phymological explanation ' of this effect 
may have its weaknesses in the light of twentieth- 
century science, and though the data of history and 
observation which he adduces in support of hia 
theory would hardly stand the test of serious criti- 
cism, his conclusion, nevertheless, would easily find 
favour still, that climatic conditions have a direct con- 
nection with the diversity of populations in respect 
to both intellect and passions. Institutions must 
necessarily vary, he believes, according to the charac- 
teristics of the people. Of most fundamental impor' 
tance is the difference between the energy and activity 
which are produced by the colder climates and the 
indolence produced by the warmer. This explains, 
for example, the prevalence of monasticism in warmer 
climates and the prevalence of drunkenness in the 
colder. It explains also — and in tracing this con- 
nection Montesquieu displays some of his cleverest 
analysis — ^the greater degree of political liberty in 
the colder climates, or at least in those climates 
which either by temperature or by humidity produce 
a restless and irritable spirit among the people.' 

' Bk. XIV, oh»p. ii. 

* EDgland ia 1^ illiutntion of this point See Bk. XIV, eh^ 
ziii. He agrees with Bodin, however, that thii reatlMsnest is well 
adapted to war and ill adapted to diplomscj, and that therefore Eng- 
land is apt to lose in hei treaties what she wins in hostilities. 
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It is the relation between the climate and liberty 
that constitutes the most important feature of this 
whole subject for political philosophy proper. Sum- 
marily stated, hifl. theory is that every species of 
liberty is favoured by the colder climates, and slavery 
-_.by the warmer. Aa to political liberty, he illustrates 
his view chiefly by a comparison of Asia with Europe, 
showing the general prevalence of despotic govern- 
ment in the former and of more or less free govern- 
ment in the latter. The obvious objection, that with 
the exception of its extreme southern projections 
Asia possesses the same climatic conditions as Europe, 
is met by a very interesting qualification of the prin- 
cipal theory.^ In Asia, it is pointed out, there are 
extremes of hot and cold climate with no broad belt 
of temperate climate between them. The peoples to 
the southward of the great mountain system and 
those to the northward of it are of totally different 
temperaments, and hence the hardy and vigorous 
northerners readily conquer and reduce to servitude 
the soft and effeminate southerners. In Europe, on 
the other hand, the climate changes by imperceptible 
degrees from the heat of the south to the cold of tie 
north ; adjacent peoples, therefore, do not manifest 
widely different characteristics, and there is no oppoiv 
tunity for the complete subjugation of any one by its 
neighbour. Another influence that promotes the dis- 
tinction between the two continents in respect to 
political liberty is the fact that in Asia the natural 
geographical divisions, as determined by river sys- 
1 Bk. XTU, chap. UL 
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terns, mountain ranges, etc., are of vast extent, and, 
therefore, according to the principle already noted, 
promote despotism, while in Europe the natural divi- 
sions are small and therefore favour the compact com- 
munities to whom liherty is normal.^ 

As te... civil liberty, the influence of climate has ■ 
been noted already in our description of Montes- 
quieu's tiieory of slavery.* The relaxing eEEects of 
high temperature conduce particularly to the sub- 
jection of men to absolute control. The same prin- 
ciple, with, however, important modifications and 
additions, is discernible in what Montesquieu calls 
"domestic" as distinct from "civil" slavery. By 
domestic slavery he means the complete subjection of 
women that prevails in Oriental coimtries and that 
finds expression in the institution of polygamy.' 
Polygamy, like civil slavery, may he explained 
though it cannot be justified. It is useful neither 
to the race nor to either sex. Its existence is due 
partly to the fact that in warm climates women 
mature earlier, and earlier lose their charms, leaving 
men dissatisfied with them ; partly to what Montes- 
quieu thinks is a fact, that in such climates there 
is naturally an excess of women ; and partly to the 
fact that in warm climates the procurement of sufii- 
cient food for the support of large families is an 
easier matter than in cold climates. The institution 
is essentially akin to political despotism. It belongs 
to peoples among whom tranquillity is synonymous 

> Ibid^ cbap. tL * Svpra, p. 417. 
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with absolute subordination of many to one, and 
that alone brings peace.^ 

In the same way that climate is shown to have a 
de6nite relation to government, Montesquieu shows 
the influence of the nature of the soil. This is trace- 
able to topography. Fertility belongs to the plains ; 
sterility to the mountains. On the plains, where 
nature affords no facility for resistance and defence, 
conquest means subjugation and tyranny; in the 
mountains abundant facilities for long resistance 
insure liberty.* The character of the peojde, more- 
over, is hardier and more courageous where the 
difficulty of getting food is greater. Sever^ closely 
related causes operate thus to produce conditions 
which bring political denization into definite con- 
nection with environment. 

This doctrine of Montesquieu as to the influence 
of soil on government is but an expansion of Bodin's 
comments on the relation between topography and 
politics. The expansion exhibits, however, some of 
the best features of the later writer's philosophy. 

7. Sodal, Economic and Beligiout Foliey 
Fully one-half in bulk of the spirit of the Ltnos is 
concerned with the relation of the laws to conditions 

^ Monteiqiiieu takes oeouion to doclare that the huem coold 
never exiat where the women hmd the lightneaa and iadiacretion, the 
like* uid dtalikea, the hig and the tittle pauions of the Earopesn 
women. "Qael eat le p6re de famille qui pounoit Gtra nn moment 
tranquille? Fartout dee gens BospeetM, partoat des ennemies; r£tat 
nroit ^branl^ ; on verroit couler des flota de sang." — XTI, ix. The 
aatirical allnsions of the passage are in the vein of the Ltttrti Pertant*. 

* For analogous reasons islanders are, he tiiinks, nsnally more dis- 
posed to free government than are continental peoples.— XVIII, t. 
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and institutions which are distinctively social, eco- 
nomic and religious, rather than political, in charac- 
ter. In the diecussioD of these subjects Montesquieu 
assumes almost exclusively the attitude of the jurist ^ 
dealing with historical and comparative jurisprudence. 
Here particularly appears the ancient concept of the 
lawgiver, prescribing from the heights of his superior 
— almost supernatural — wisdom the rules for the 
government of lesser men. Yet Montesquieu keeps 
well in touch with the teachings of history and obser- 
vation, and his judgments as to the method and con- 
tent of legislation have nothing Utopian about them, 
however great may appear at times the influence of a 
rational idealism. 

Perhaps the best illustration of his broad philosophy 
is contained in Book XIX, where be considers the 
relation of the laws to the gener^ spirit, the morals 
and the manners {wxeart et manih-es) of a nation. 
The core of his doctrine here is that there is discemi- u 
ble in any given people taken as a whole a spirit that 
is peculiaj'ly its own, and that legislation that does 
not conform to this general spirit cannot be of value. 
A practical conclusion of importance is that since 
morals and manners form a very lai^ element in 
this general spirit, the legislator must make his 
work follow the prevailing stuidards and customs. 
Hauft it asK be bd ft a se^a m of political law to deal 
inth vices that are distinctively moral. The morals 
and manners of a people are to be reformed by other 
means than penal legislation.^ 

' fik. XIX, ehftps. xi, xir, xvL 
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The economic features of aociety and of law are 
treated with much fiUness bj Montesquieu. The 
great questions turning upon the size and increase 
of the population, the causes and remedies of pauper- 
ism, and theories of charitable relief are discussed 
/at lei^th in a spirit that suggests very strongly the 
development of economic science that was now soon 
to receive exact form through Adam Smith. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this respect are Montesquieu's 
clu^>terB on commerce, mcmey and exchange.' His 
views in respect to commerce, both in its historical 
development and in its essential principles, are of 
special significance. He is influenced here more or 
less by the doctrines of the ancient philosophy which 
he knew and loved so well, but he exhibits also a 
full consciousness of the forces which worked to 
transform the face of the earth in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. .His forms of government 
he brings into relation with commerce by the principle 
that the basis of foreign trade is different in mon- 
archies from what it is in republics. In monarchy 
the foundation of the trade is the luxury of the 
upper clasiies, demanding commodities from abroad 
to satisfy their cultivated tastes, while in republics 
the motive of the commercial development is merely 
the attainment of wealth by those who take part in 
it. Related to this distinction is his conclusion that 
banks and great corporations, the instmmentalitiea 
of highly developed commerce, are not well suited 
to monarchy, inasmuch as they promote excessive 

> Bks. XX, XXI and XXII. 
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fortunes among the citizens, while the nature of 
monarchj requires the prince to stand far above 
all his subjecta in respect to wealth.' He sees 
reason, moreover, why great monopolistic commercial ^- 
corporations should not be tolerated in republics 
when individual effort and competition could accom- '^ 
plish the same ends. The relation of commerce to 
his favourite theory of monarchy is further illustrated 
by his dogma that the nobility should be excluded 
from commercial pursuits. Such pursuits are incom- 
patible with the principle on which class privilege 
rests; and moreover the wealth and power which 
arise from successful commerce have their proper 
function in enabling their ownera to qualify for 
entrance into the ranks of the nobility. Once in 
the privileged order, a man should leave the profits 
and opportunities of commercial life to others. Thus 
is created, Montesquieu thinks, that noblesse de la robe 
which is so indispensable an element in the properly 
organized monarchic state.' 

The relation of the laws to religious and ecclesias*, 

tical conditions is discussed in a spirit of revetteaae 

for Christianity as unquestionable divine truth. At 

the same time there are many evidences of a scientific 

' detachment that produces doctrines of a rationalistic 

* Bk. XX, chap. x. There is here probkblj » reflection of tha 
doctrine of Harrington that the balance of property and the baJanoe 
of political authority munt be in the aame hands. Uontesqaieu laja : 
to introduce bankers and commercial corporatioiis into monarchy, 
"c'est Bupposer I'argcDt d'nn cAt^ et dc I'autre la puissance; o'est-a- 
dire, d'an cAtd la faculty de toat avoir gans ancun pouvoir, et de 
I'autra le pouvoir avee la faculty de rien du lout." 

* Bk. XX, ch^ xxiL 
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and even Machiavellian character.' Disregarding all 
queatious of relative truth or falsity in the creeds, 
Montesquieu finda that Christianity is beat suited to 

- nations having limited govemmenta, Mohammedanism 
to those subject to despotism ; and that, " humanly 
speaking," the limits of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism have been determined largely by climate.* As 
to the two branchea of Christianity, Catholicism is 
best suited to monarchy, Protestantism to republican 
government.* There is inevitably a close relation 
between the lawa of the prevailing reli^on and the 
political and civil laws of a nation. Where the 
restraints of religion are sli^t, the penalties of civil 

vlaw must be more severe ; where the political law is 
inadequate, the rulea of reli^ou must supplement it.* 
On the question of toleration, Montesquieu presents 
no abstract theory but lays down certain practical 
maxims. Assuming that toleration of a religion is 
not at all an approval of it, he declares that where 
a state permits the existence of several reUgions, it 
must in the interest of public order oblige them to 
tolerate one another. The most general principle of 
good policy would be : no new religion shall be ad- 
mitted into a nation if it can be kept out; once 
there, however, it must be tolerated." Above all, the 

1 Monteequiea was violentlj attacked bj theological critica and 
was accused of Spinozism and other serious heresies. Tor his formal 
reply to these critics, see his Deftnte de VEtprit det Lou, pnbUshed 
in 1749. 

* Bk. XXIV, chaps, iii, xzri. * Und^ chap. t. 

* MoDtesqnieu illustrates by the " truce of God " as a limitation 
OD the right of private war in the Middle Ages. — XXIV, xvi. 

* Bk. XXV, chaps, ix, x. This doctrine was assailed as justifTiiig 
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' employment of penal legislation to effect changes in 
religion must be avoided. Even more than morals 
and manners, religion lies outside the range of htmian 
compul^on.' 

This last maxim of policy illustrates the principle 
which is most characteristic of Montesquieu's spirit 
as legislator. The relations of social life fall into i^ 
distinct categories whidi jdiilosophy can make recog- 
nizable. For each category a distinct body of rules 
of legislation is necessary ; hence the various species 
of law {droit)y — the natural, divine, ecclesiastical, —-" 
political, etc. The climax of rational achievement 
by man is the assignment of every subject of legisla- 
tion to its proper class.* In the development and 
illustration of this dogma, Montesquieu presents one 
of his moat suggestive and characteristic books. He 
points out the evils that result when civil laws en- 
croach upon and transgress the laws of nature ; when 
the civil and the ecclesiastical or canon law are not 
properly delimited; and when the rules peculiar to 
civil law are applied to conditions that belong imder 
the political law or the law of nations, and con- 
versely.* Finally he introduces the useful distinction 

the exclusion of CbristiAn minion ariea by heathen princea. Uontes- 
quien'a leptj was that the true religion was ipM faeUi excepted from 
the applicatioii of his principle. 

> UM^y chap, xii; compare Bk. XIX, chap. xiv. 

» Bk. XXVI, chap. i. 

' For example, Montesquieu holds that political law secnrea the 
liberty of citizeDS, civil law ttieir propertj; it is wrong therffore to 
take private property by political law ; that is, to violate the right of 
property in the name of liberty. On the other hand, snch a ques- 
tion as that of tha succession to the public domain or other ap- 
purtenances of sovereignty must not be determined by the mlea of 
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between police regulations and laws proper, and enters 
his protest against legislation and administration that 
confound the two.^ 

8. Summary and Conclusion 

A broad view and summary estimate of Montes- 
quien as a political philosopher must centre attention 
on the scope and method of his thought and his 
theory of liberty. Under these three categories may 
be gathered all that is most distinctive in his work. 

In content Montesquieu's philosophy is practically 
unique amcmg the great systems that marked the 
history of political speculation up to his time. 
Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Bodin, Suarez and Pufen- 
dorf, all suggest themselves when one inquires for a 
body of thought comparable to The Spirit of the Laws. 
But no one of these st^ids on all fours with it. To 
mention only the salient points of distinction, Plato 
and Pufendorf assign to ethical doctrines an impor- 
tance in politics that is entirely neglected by Montes- 
quieu ; Aquinas and Suarez difFer from him likewise 
in respect to the importance of theological doctrine; 
while Aristotle and Bodin, close to him in many 
respects, are widely different in the attention which 
they devoto to the general theory of the state in its 
nature and origin, and to the fundamental principles 
of public law — topics that are treated in only the 
most casual and perfunctory way by Montesquieu. 

cItU Iaw, aince the matter ia wholly in tha field of poliUcal Uw. 
—XXVI, XV, xri. 
' Ibid., cbsp. zxir. 
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His field is, to emploj the terms of modem political 
science, Politik rather than Staaislehre or StaatsreclU ; 
that ia to say, he seeks to set forth, not the principles, 
on which the existence and organization of political) 
society must be explained, but the principles which 
underlie and determine the activities of such a society,! 
assuming its existence and organization. This field 
of speculation is in a general way the same as that 
of Machiavelli, but the variety of subjects included 
in Montesquieu's survey, as well as the depth and 
thoroughness with which he investigates them, puts 
his work wholly beyond comparison with that of the 
Italian in respect to scope. From this point of view 
77ie Spirit of the Laws may be classed as properly 
under social science as under political science. 

In respect to method, Montesquieu must be classed 
with Aristotle, Machiavelli and Bodin, as representa- . 
tive of the historical and inductive school. Like all 
these predecessors, moreover, he was determined more 
or less by an ideal, while seeking in objective phenom- 
ena the basis of his conclusions. The conception of 
" nature," as the criterion by which in last instance 
the institutions known through history and observa- 
tion are to be tested, recurs frequently throughout his 
work. Thus slavery and polygamy, though explain- 
able by causes beyond the control of man, are, never- 
theless, be explains, not for this reason to be regarded 
as " natural," or rationally justifiable. No institu- 
tion, however precisely it may be traced to the influ- 
ence of physical environment, is warranted by the 
philosopher to be socially and politically sound 
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unless it conforms to the requirements of "nature." 
Id assuming this ground, Montesquieu yields to the 
intellectual influences of hia time ; but he is far less 
successful than his contemporaries of the a priori 
school in formulating and consistently maintaining a 
clear conception of the standard which he agrees with 
them in setting up. 

In another respect, however, he makes a disUnct 
advance over his predecessors in the use of the 
method of history and observation. Machiavelli and 
Bodin, and in a less degree Aristotle, had confined 
their observations and inductions to nations which 
represented a considerable achievement in civilization 
and enlightenment. Montesquieu, following a ten- 
dency which had become pronounced since the dis- 
covery of new lands wid peoples in the Indies and 
America, attached rather disproportionate significance 
to the laws and institutions, the morals and manners, 
of the remote and uncivilized nations, concerning 
which more or less authentic information had become 
available. Hence his frequent resort to the Japanese 
and Chinese for facts on which to base his social and 
political dt^maa ; and hence the numerous instances 
in which he selects, as a sufficient support for a 
shrewd and ingenious formulation of principle, some 
particularly fantastic fable about the customs and 
ideas of Tartars, Africans or South Sea Islanders. 
He is as uncritical in the use of such matter as 
Machiavelli was in the use of Roman history ; but in 
the one case, as in the other, the method was at bot- 
tom sound and the insight and genius of the philoso- 
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pher achieved results that were valuable despite the 
defective manner in which the method was employed. 
The widening of the field in which history and obser- 
vation were to operate was a fact of the first impor- 
tance in political and social science and Montesquieu ■ 
is entitled to all credit for his recognition of this im- 
portance, whatever the errors into which he was led 
by his enthusiasm for the novelties brought within 
his reach. 

In his theory touching liberty, Montesquieu, though 
moved by the same spirit that had been working_ 
for a century in the rationalizing philosophy of 
Europe, placed himself on different ground from 
that assumed by any of his predecessors. Their doc- ' 
trine, especially as summed up by Locke, had de- 
fined and defended liberty, both political and civil, 
by means of the dogma of natural rights. These 
rights marked out a sj^ere for the individual within 
which government could not in natiure or reason 
intrade. Liberty existed when and so far as the 
freedom of action by the state was restricted. In 
Montesquieu, however, we hear little or nothing of " 
natural rights. The scope of governmental, that is 
legislative, activity is not regarded as limited by . 
any group of privileges inhering in the individual. 
Liberty is distinguished into two species, political -- 
and civil, and civil Uberty, though ascribed in a way 
to ** nature," appears to depend in last analysis upon 
social expediency. Political liberty, however, is de- 
fined as dependent not upon the exclusion of govern- 
ment or state from any field of action, but chiefly 
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'upon the method through which action in any field 
is carried on. There is in Montesquieu small sug- 
gestion of that individualism which had appeared in 
acme measure in Locke, and which was destined soon 
to have a great vogue in political BpeciUation. Not 
the rights of man, hut the separation of powers in 
government, was the essential feature in the concept 
of liberty that characterized The Spirit of the Laws. 

This doctrine of liberty was closely associated with 
the theory of monarchy which was so conspicuous 
throughout Montesquieu's philosophy. He was con- 
cerned to present a system through which the French 
kingdom could be at the same time justified and re- 
formed. The reform, he conceived, might come 
through such separation of the legislative from the 
executive department of government as had been 
effected in Engluid ; the justification he set forth in 
the theory of class privilege as an essential feature 
in the nature of true monarchy, and '* honour" as 
its characteristic principle. France was to him too 
large a nation ever to have republican government. 
It could, however, have liberty under such a system 
of organization as he supposed he had found in 
England. Yet he was far from suggesting that the 
search for liberty through reform should bring radical 
transformation. There is no more powerful or more 

"charming passage in ITie Spirit of the Laws than 
that in which he insists that every nation has an 
esprit gin^ral which is peculiar to itself and which 
should not be interfered with by law, and depicts in 
a few sentences the general spirit of his own country* 
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men.^ This spirit hd would at all hazarcU preserve. 
The reciprocal reaction of le^slation on the one 
hand and morals and mtmners on the other is always 
in the mind of the philosopher; but while he does 
not question the right, he distinctly rejects the ex- ' 
pediency, of deliberate' intrusion by the legislator in 
the latter field. 

Montesquieu in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, like Machiavelli at the beginning of the six- 
teenth, stands more or less isolated from the general 
current of political theory as we can now mark its 
course. The scope and method of The Spirit of the 
Laws find little imitation in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth centiny. While Montesquieu undertook 
to blend politics with jurisprudence, economics and . 
general social science, the tendency of his contempo- 
raries and his successors was sharply to differentiate 
these various sciences; and while he stood for his- 
tory, observation and broad generalization as the 
method of approach to political, economic and social 
truth, they, with few exceptions, set up the absolute 
standard of ''nature "and deduced from their concep- 
tion of this entity the doctrines which they held to 
be of universal validity. Though the spirit of Mon- 
tesquieu came to its own after several generations, 
and contributed much to shape the political theory of 
the nineteenth century, the philosophy that domi- 
nated the stirring politics with which the eighteenth 
century closed was that whose scope and method 
> Bk. XTX, chapfc iT-Tl 
TOL.n.— 2f 
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w^^Kemplified In a work that was published foar^ 
teen ^ years after the Esprit des Lois. That work 
waa the CorUrat Social of Rousseau. 
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128 ; on power of Pope in tempo- 
rals, 120 ; refuted by fiobbes, 209. 

Beza, Theodore, lefutea theory of 
toleration, 80. 

Bishops, see Episcopacy. 

Bodin: general clkaracter of his 
politics, 81; his philoaopby of 
history, 83; jorisdc ideas, 84; 
on the law of nature, 66 ; defini- 
tion of stat«, 60; on origin of 
state, 67 ; on civil aasociations, 89, 
01 ; essence of state, SO ; on slav- 
ery, 01 ; on oltizenBliip, 03 et ttq- ; 
on sovereignty, 90 et eeq. ; on law 
and custom, 102 ; on forma of 
State and government, 103 et 
tq, ; on revolutions, 106 et teq. ; 
on practical questions of policy, 
111 ; on freedom of reiif^on, 112 ; 
on the Influence of climate, 113 ; 
on organs of government, 116; 
on economic questions, 117; on 
treaty making and keeping, 118; 
on a censoiship,^ 110 ; relation to 
Machiavelll and Aristotle, 120- 
122 ; to HonteaqnieD, 128,' 418, 
428 ; reaemblance ol Qrotiua to, 
100.; on law of nations and war, 
173 ; Influences Qrotiua on sov- 
ereignty, 181, 183; comparison 
of Hobbes with, 204 ; paralleled 
by,Hobbei on corporations and 
law, 292; reaemblance of Tico 
to, 889. 
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Bollngbroke, k Tory Iwder, 8T3 ; bte 
pracUcal poUtlca, 878; aa the 
EngUoh eouaiiuitlDD, 879 ; on the 
original oontnct, 881. 

Bouoet : totor ot THaphia, 826 ; hia 
genenl principle* ud method, 
SS6 ; oa royalty, S28 ; on puatve 
obedlenM, 829 ; on GalUon Inde- 
peodeaoe, 330. 

Bracton, 198. 



Bncbuao : i1litlngninhiw Ung frotn 
Qrtant, M ; on origlii of aoelety 
aad government, 67 ; on function 
of Idog, 67-68} on the tyruit, 
68 ; on oonttact between king 
and people, 60; on tynuinicide, 
60; teaching repodlated by Junes 
I, SfIG i theory adopted in Boot- 
land, 2M. 

Calvin: attltode toward AnabapUats, 
4 ; method and Influence of hla 
writing*, 20 ; on relatlcm of chnrch 
and state, S7 ; on the ends of civil 
govemment, 28 ; on paasive obe- 
dience, 29 ; on limited monarchy, 
80; hit ayitem W Geneva, 81- 
SS. 

Camponella: bis nnlque pbiloeopby, 
149; bla (^ 0/ Sol, 160; rela- 
tion to nato and More, 162. 

CaitaUon, theory of ttderatlon, 86. 

CMherlne de' Hedicl, 89 ; and the 
) of Sl Bartholomew's, 



Charles I of England : his conflict 
with Parliaaient, 219. 

Charles II of En^^d : relatlotu 
with Hobbea, 204, saS; wlUk 
I.OI11I XIV, 886; policy a 
dissenters and CsthollGS, SS7-S88. 

Charlei V, Emperor, 6; Lnther on 
■nbmlsston to, 14 ; policy In 
Netherlands, 44 ; effect of Bpan- 
Ish expansion under, 188. 

Charles IX of France, 40. 



Cboroh and state : Zwingll mi rela- 
tion of, 24-26 ; Calvin on letatioo 
of, 27 ; the relaUon in Geneva, 81- 
88 ; Hobbes on relation of, 386 « 
uq. ; Locke on, 865-366. 

Citizen, defined by Bodln, 94. 

Climate, tee Phyaical environment. 

Coke, Sir Bdward : opposed prerog- 
ative coorta, 214 ; bis conception 
of law attacked by Hobbea, 296. 

ConixaieirOB, Hontesqulen on, 42^ 

Common law (English) : begfainin^ 
of, 197; relation to Bonuut law, 
198; tempered by equity, 199; 
FOTteocue's eulogy of, 203 ; Coke's 
theory of, 211 ; mads basis of Par- 
liament's eaae against king, 220 ; 
influence of, in Puritan Bevoln- 
tlon,SS3. 

Commonwealth (English), estab- 
lished by army, 236. 

Commonwealth (as a form of gov- 
ernment), Eburlngton'a theory 
of, 261. 

Conscience, freedom of, *«« Tolen> 
tion. 

Constitntion, written, see Agree- 
ment of the People. 

Contract theoiy of govenuneut : 
involving God, king and peo^, 
49 et »eq. ; involving Idng and 
peoide only, 61-64 ; Althnsloi on, 
92 ; general idea of monarcho- 
maohs on, 76, 79 ; Soarei on, 146 ; 
Grotins on, 180; Hooker on, Sll^; 
in New England, 231 ; Flluier^ iS- 
tack on, 266 ; Hobbea's develop- 
ment of, 2T6 tt aeq.; Splnon's 
attitude toward, 812 ; Pufendorfi 
version of, 332-823 ; Locke*B doc- 
trine, 349 et leq.; BolingbnAe's 
ideas on, 380-381 ; Hume's refu- 
tation of, 881-884. 

Covenant, SootUsh National, 2M. 
See slso Contract. 

Cromwell: sides with army, SS6; 
oppoMB Levellers, S3T; aa Lord 
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Protector, 841; rapportad by 
HUton, 246. 
Cnwnas, followed by moaarcho- 
nuchs, 76-77. 

Democnc;: Bodln on, 107 ; gu&rd«d 
•gainst by League and CoTenant, 
227 ; elemeuta of, In Brownlam, 
280 ; Spinosa on, 817; Sydney's 
dlslUu of, US ; prlDoIple of (Hon- 
teaqnien), 400. 

Deipotlsm, Monteaqnles's aonoep- 
tlon, SW, 101. 

Divine right ol kinp: Buday on, 
131 ; Jamea I on, 215 tt leq. ; 
In England at Beatoratlon, 254, 
S40 \ Fllmer'a Teidon of, 2&8 
e( tgq.; BoaeaefB ezpoaltion of, 
826 <t leq. ; malntalnad by Hom, 
832. 

DnpleoBla-Moniay, tee Vindleia. 

Dutch Bepablic, Me NetherUnda. 

Elizabeth of England, 89 ; aatocracy 
of, 40 ; excommunication of, 131. 

England: cstabliuhment of Protea- 
tantism in, ; an absolute i 
arehy (Bodin), 106 ; legally and 
politically analogona with Some, 
102 ; conBtltutlonal growtli of, 198 
etMQ. /growthol the ctHnmon law 
Id, 197 et teq. ; Fortcscne on law 
a, a03 ; Todor atMolntlam In, 200 ; 
Protestantism adopted in, SOS; 
palltlcs under James 1, 212 e{ lef. ; 
nndeiCbaiIesI,219«(te9.; under 
the Commonwealth, 234 et leq. 
nnder Charles II, 886 et leq. ; 
under Jamea II, 337 et teg. ; after 
the Revolntion, 871 ; Influence of, 
on Honteeqaieu, 898; Montes- 
quieu on constitutional liberty in, 
414. 

Ephora, Uelanchthmi on, 21 ; Cal- 
vin on, 30 ; Althnsius on, M. 

Episcopacy: James I'a defence of, 
217 ; overthrown In Scotland, 224 
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overOirown in England, 236-210 ; 
attitude after tbe Restoration, 38S. 

Equality: not esaential among oiti- 
lens (Bodin), 94 ; English Level- 
lers' doctrine of, 236; Filner'a 
rejection of, 266 ; Hobbes's theory 
of, 2eo. 

Estates : posneon il^t to resist ty- 
mit(Ffnd£cta}, 51,04; Althnsius 
on, 04 ; Mariana on, 72 ; ralatioa 
to people (monarohomachs), 79. 

Ezpresdon, freedom of ; Bodin'a 
views as to, 112 ; a natural right 
according to English Levallen, 
230 ; Milton's theory of, i!46 ; de- 
nied by Hobbes, 283; Spiuoa's 
plea for, 814. 

Fenelon, his liberalizing sphlt, S8S, 
878, 892. 

Filmer : his works and method, 256 ; 
onsoverelgnty,S66; agalnataodal 
contract idea, 2E0 ; against popu- 
lar sovereignty, 257 ; on patri* 
archal authority, 868-200; his 
rationalism, 261 ; compared wtlfa 
Boasuet, 828 ; Influence In time 
of Charles II, 337; refuted by 
8ydn^, 818 ; and by Locke, 
816. 

Forms of government: Alihosins 
on, 67 ; Bodin on, 108 et teq. ; Bel- 
lanolii on, 128; Fortescne on, 
902 ; Harilngton'a theory of, 260 ; 
Hobbea'sdoctrinessto, 290; Spi- 
noza on, 810; Locke on, 856; 
Montesquieu on, 899. 

Forteacue i his woAs and their spirit, 
201 ; on forms of government, 209 ; 
on the law of Enj^and, 203 ; oo 
the righta of Bng^isbmen, 204. 

France: spread of Refonned laUh 
In, 6 ; civil and lellgiouB wan In, 
41-43 ; oontroveralal Utetatore tn, 
40 ; anabeolatamonarchy(Bodin), 
106 i tefnsea to accept decreea of 
Coundt of Trent, 126 ; Fortescoe 
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on condittoDB In, 204 ; alter Tfality 
lean' Wir, 80e ; Hcmt««qiilen'B 
d««lre for relorm In, iSi. 
Frederick II of Prowift: accenton 
ud Influence, 873, 876 ; hia pollti- 
ckl theortea, 878. 

Geneva, CiilTln'a By stem In, 81-68. 

OentUis, on the Ibh of war, ITS. 

Qermany, eetabllahment of ProtM- 
tantlam In, fl ; reaulU of Thitty 
Tean' War In, 306. 

Qeiaon : doctrinea pualleled by mo- 
narcbomaolia, 77. 

OUuiTll, 197. 

0<dden age, Bodio on, 84. 

OoTemment: Hartana on origin of, 
09 ; dlatingaUhed from state (Bo- 
dln), 104; Milton on origin of, 
242 ; national and provincial di»- 
tlugalshed (Harrington), S49 ; dia- 
Ungulahed from Blate (Locke), 
S64-3G&; when most " uatnial " 
(Honteaquien), SOS. 

OiDtlus: relation to precnnois, 163 ; 
factors making liim ioflnonUal, 
1B7 el g«q. ; purpoae of hie woA, 
161 ; on the lair of natnre, 164 et 
itq. ; on tba Isw of uatlona, 171 
etteq.; on slavery, ITS; on origin 
of Bociety and atate, 1T9; on aov- 
erelgnty, I8I e( Mtq.; on liberty, 
186 ; relation to alwotnto tnon- 
aicby, 167, ISO; to contract 
theory, 100 ; critldaed by Fllmer, 
2G0; antlthesie to Hobbee, 301 ; 
relation of Pufendorf to, 818; 
Locke's relaUon to, 3dS ; VIco on 
pblloaophy of, 880. 

OuDpowdor Plot, 183. 

Harrington: method of, 246; bla 
fundamental political princlplea,. 
249 ; on the relation between gov- 
ernment and property, 250 ; on 
the organi of commonwealth gov- 
ernment, 261 ; hia doctrine of 



Agrarian and Rotation, 252 ; com- 
pared with Milton, 263 ; influence 
in America, 264 note. 

Hemming, 164 noto. 

Henry of Navarre, 42 ; excommoni- 
cation of, 181 ; nwmiBitnatlfMi of, 
182. 

Henry Till of England, S, 206, SOT. 

HerMj; Luther on extirpation of, 
12, 13 ; Melanohthon on aupptea- 
aion of, 10; Zwingli'a doctrine 
on, 25 ; Calvin buma Serretui 
tor, 33 ; auppreasion of, tangtit by 
Protettant Refoimen in general, 
86. 

Hobbee : Harrington's view of, 240 ; 
oriticlsed by FUmer, 266 ; his iife 
and general philosophy, 263 et 
teq. ; on the state of nature, 268 
tt *tq. ; on natural right* and 
law, 272 et itq. ; on origin of the 
state, 276 tt uq. ; bla formula of 
social Gontiaet, 278 ; on aUvery, 
281 ; on sovereignty, 261 et $eq.; 
on liberty, 286 «t *tq. ; on the dis- 
BolatioQ of society, 380 ; on forms 
of state, 290 ; on law, 293 ; and 
interpretation, 201 ; on state and 
church, 200 et seg. ,- hia anUUwsia 
to Grotiua, SOI ; his iodivldo- 
alistlc bula of the atate, 302 ; hii 
later influence In political philooo- 
phy, SOS ; Spinoza's resemblance 
to, 310 et $eq. ; relation of Pufen- 
dorf to, 816 et teq. ; denonnoed 
by UniTersity of Oxford, 337; 
compared witb Locke on state id 
nature, 847-346. 

Hooker, on natural law, 210; on 
origin of government, 211. 

Horn, hia theory of divine right, S39. 

Hotman (or Hotoman), Francis, 
bla Franeo-Gallia, 47. 

HoguenotB, persecniion of, 41. 

Hume: bla party politics, 876 ; on 
the English oonstitntion, 370 ; on 
the original contract, S81 et seg. 
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Indepeodenta : dbtfaigalshed trom 
Pnabyteriaoa, 318 ; attltade tow- 
wd Long Pariiameut, 228 ; early 
hiitoiT of, 230 ; In Sew England, 
2S1 ; out of poUUes after 1000, 
S41 ; Indebtedueoa of Locke to, 
SOi. See aUo Levellen. 

Indiani: theorlM as to rl^ts of, 
184; illtutrau state ol nature 
(Hobbes), 271, (Locke), 361, 

IndiTldiiallBDi : elemenCe of. In tLe 
League and Cofeoant, 237; in 
doctrines of Englisb Levellen, 
287 ; Milton's argument for, 244. 

International law; Ideas of In 
Suarei, 141 ; tendency of <»« 
genttvm toward, 172 tt nq.; In- 
fluence of GroUoa on, 188-189 ; 
Robbes IdenUfles law of nations 
with, 296 note. 

Iieton, sides with armf , 286 ; op- 
poBM Levellen, 287. 

Isidore of Seville, on law of nations 
and war, 172. 

7m Gentium, Me Law of nations. 

At JVottrnz, «M Law of nature. 

James I of Enf^and (VI of Scot- 
land), 48 ; Bnchanan dedloalM 
work to, 66 ; controversies of his 
reign, 312 ; conflict vritb Parlia- 
ment and Judges, 214 ; bis theory 
of divine right, 216. 

James II of England, 836 ; polloy as 
to dlBBenteis and Catholice, 33B. 

Jeenits; agree with Calvlnlsta as to 
despotlam, 79; Influence against 
Protestants, 127 ; oppoeed by Bar- 
clay, 181 ; repudiate Mariana's 
De Rtge, 1S2. 

John of Salisbury, 196. 

Jnstice, HobbM's oonoeptioa of, 
S70-2T], 27S. 

Knox, John, 0, 89, 66. 

Lanfcaet, see VlitStelte. 
Laud, Archbishop, 326. 
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L«w of nations: developed by 
Spanish jurists, 138; Snarez's 
theory of, 140; Winkler die. 
tingnithea from law of nature, 
166 ; same distinction by GroUua, 
170 ; history of, as Am gentiwn, 
171 et leq. ; content, aonroe and 
end of (Orotim), 174 ; tmdency 
to blend with law of nature, 170 ; 
Hobbes on, 296 ; Montesquieu on, 
308. 

Law of nature : Melauchthon on, 
10 ; Bodm'on, S6 ; a liratlation of 
sovereignt?, 98 ; developed by 
Spanish jorisU, 138; Suarei's 
theory of, 137 et mq.; distin- 
guished from law of nations, 
140 ; limits supreme lavnnaku 
(Suarez), 140 ; as conceived by 
Protestant precnrsots of Grottos, 
U4t deflned by Grotius, 106; 
-dissociated from Revelation, 166 ; 
relation te the laws of war, 108; 
distinguished from law of nations, 
170 ; tendency to blend with law 
of nations, 170 ; Portesous on, 
201 ; distinguished from right of 
natuTe (Hobbee), 272; precepte 
of (Hobbes), 2T8et«e?.,- not true 
law (Hobbes), 276; Hobbes on 
interpretation of, 294 ; on identity 
with law of nations, 296 ; Pofen- 
dorTa theory of, 820 ; Identified 
with law of nations (Pofendorf), 
321 ; Locke on, 845; limita legis- 
lature (Looke), 860 ; contrast of 
Vlco to ideal ol, 368; Montc«- 
qnlen's idea of, 896. 

League, The Catholic, 42. 

League and Covenant, llie Solemn, 
220. 

Leife* in^>erii, Bodln't doctrine of, 
101. 

Lelbniti, 831. 

Levellers; in Pntltan army, 234; 
theories as M natural rlgbta, SSO- 
237 ; after the ResteraUon, 340. 
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liberty: HeUnclithoa on, IT ; one 
end of gorernment acoonllng tc 
CalTin, 26 ; Bodin'i attitude tow- 
ard, 87 ; GroUuii oo, 180 ; a nal^ 
nnl tight aoeordtng to Levellen, 
296 ; Milton on, 211-21& ; Uobbes 
on, 265 «t a«9. ,- Bplnou on, 313 ; 
Locke's definition at, 340 ; pre- 
wrred bj check and balance In 
government (Bollngbroke and 
Hume), 379 ; Montwquieu's 
tbeorj of, 409 et »eq. ; in relation 
to climate (Honteaqnlen), 420. 

"life, llbeity and pnqiertf : " 
origin of the formula, 222; 
Locke's treatment of, 340, 

Ulbume, 237 note 240. 

Locke : prorldea for tolei«tfon in 
South Carolina, 841 ; his life and 
works, 344 ; on the state of na- 
taie and law of nature, 846 et 
teq. ; on natural rights, S46, 304 ; 
on the social contract, 849 et Kq. ; 
on sovereignty, 863, 86Q ; on the 
functions of government, 364 
on forma of government, 365 ; oi 
separation of powers, S66 ; oi 
■upremaoy of legislature, 300 ; on 
sapKaaej of the people, SOI 
on the TJgtit of revolntion, 80? 
his relation to predeceaaon and 
oontempororleo, 363 ; on tolera- 
tion, 30S et $eq. ; his phUosophii 
moderaUon, 360 ; bis Influenoe 
on die Continent, 374 ; followed 
by eighteenth-century pfailoso- 
pheia, 3B0 ; compared vrlth Mon- 
teeqnleu on separation of powers, 
412. 

Loots Xm of France, pMron of 
QroUos, 169, 187. 

Louis XIY of France ; choracteris- 
tictothistinie,-30ee(M9.; raakea 
Boflsuel tutor of Dauphin, 326 
conflict with Papacy, 330 ; condi- 
tioDS in later yean of, 332, t 

Louis XT of France, 392. 



Luther: attltnde toward Aaabap- 
tUte, 4 ; political doctrines, 7 ; 
attacks on the Pqvocy, 8 ; on tlie 
canon law, 9; doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, 11, 14 ; on dealing 
with heresy, 12, 1& 

Hadilavell! j suggested by Mariano, 
74 ; relation of Bodhi to, 86, 121 ; 
refnted by Suaret, 147 ; followed 
by Harrington, 248 ; HobbM eom- 
tttred with, 301 ; admired by 
Bpinoa, 817 ; likeness of Sydney 
to, 344; attacked by Ftederiok 
tbe Great, 379; resemblance <d 
Tloo to, 389; compared with 
Honteaqnieu, 409, 429. 

Hagistrates : have duty of resisting 
tynint (Calvin), 80, (.VittdteUe), 
61 ; Althnains on, 64 ; relation to 
■overeigo (Bodin), 116; Milton 
on power of, 242. See oIm 
Ephois. 

Magnates, sm Hagistiatee. 

Majority rule, opposed by Hilton, 
247 ; Filmer on, 267 ; in Hobbes's 
theory, 279, 288 ; Locke on, 360. 

Mariana : on state of natnte, 08 ; 
on origin of government, 09 ; on 
tyranny and tymnnicide, 7D>71 ; 
on limited monarchy, 73 ; oa 
policy and administration, TS-T4; 
work repudiated by J«uits, 183. 

Maraiglio, followed by monarcho- 
maohs, 70. 

Mary, Qaeen of Scots, 40; her 
troubles In Scotland, 43l 

Melsnohthon : contrast with Luther, 
14, 15 ; on natiual right and nat- 
ural law, 16 ; on private property, 
17 ; on liberty and slavery, IB ; 
on the basis and functions of 
secular government, 16 ; on ber- 
eej and blasphemy, 19 ; on forms 
of government, 31 ; on passive 
obedience, 32 ; on ^rrannidde, 
32 ; prefeienoe for aristocracy, 23. 
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Hilton : effect of ble writing*, S41 ; 
on origin of ga* emmeiit uid klng- 
Bhlp, 242 ; on the li^I to depoee 
kin«^ 248 ; on liberty^ 244 ; on 
b«edom of expreasioo, 24G ; on 
form of goreniment, 846-847 ; 
compared with Harrington, 248, 
8£3 ; criticised by Filiner, 267 ; 
oontroBt of Robbee with, as to 
liberty, 2S6 ; resemblance of 
Splnoxa to, SIS ; compared wIUl 
Locke on toleiMion, 360. 

Uixed form of government, Althn- 
doB on, 67 ; Bodin on, 104 ; Bel- 
lumin on, 129 ; Hobbee on, 290 ; 
Hnnie and Bolingbioke on, 870 ; 
Tico on, 887. 

Monarchy: Calvin on limited, SO; 
baaed on contract between king 
and people, 60 et *tq. ; Althnelus 
on nature of, 66 ; Marlana'a pref- 
erence for, TO ; and Uieory of, 78 ; 
Bodln's three epecies ol, 106 ; hie 
preference for, 106 ; Bellarmin 
on, 12B ; Snarezon, 144 ; GnrtlnaU 
attitude toward, 180 ; Forteecue's 
claadacatlon of, 202 ; abeolnle, in 
England nnder the Tndors, 206 ; 
Jamea I on, 216 et leq. ; Parlia- 
ment's theory of, in England, 
220 ; Harrington's clasalflcation 
of, 260 ; Hobbee'B preference for, 
201 ; cliarsoter in time of Lonis 
XIV, 307 ; SpinoKa aaaerte impoe- 
aibility of, 310 ; BoMuet on, 327 
tt Mq. ; Sydn^'a view on, 343 ; 
Tlco on, 386 ; principle of, ac- 
cording to Monteaqnleo, 401 ; 
importance of nobility In (Hon- 
teiqnieQ),403i basis of commeroe 
In (Uonteeqnlen), 424. 

Honteaqoien: indebtodness to Locke 
and Tlco, SSO; general conditions 
of hla work, 301 «t itq. ; his 
method, 394 ; on laws in general, 
806 ; on laws of natore, 806 ; on 
state of nature, S9T ; conception 
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ot sidtlt of the laws, 808; on 
forms of government, 899 et teq. ; 
on the principles of governments, 
400 ; on laws In relation to forma, 
402 ; on laws in relation to prin- 
ciples, 404 ; on transformation of 
governments, 406 e( *eq. ; on rela- 
tion of size of state to perma- 
nence, 408 ; his theory ot liberty, 
400 et teq. ; on the separatJon of 
powers, 412 ; on the English con- 
stitution, 414; on ciimlnal law 
and procedure, 416; on slavery, 
416 i his theory of cUmalea, 41S 
et itq. ; on the relation of the 
laws to the general spirit of a 
people, 428 ; on economic Institn- 
Uona, 424 ; on religion and the 
laws, 426 ; general relation to his 
predeoemors, 428 et teg.; his re- 
sort to barttarous peoples, 430; 
disregards natunU rights, 481 ; 
aimed to reform French mon- 
archy, 432 ; his later influence, 
433. 
More, Sir Thomas: Bodin rejects 
communism of, 117 ; resembianoe 
of Campanella to, 168 ; bis Utopia, 
207. 

Natural law, tee Law (4 natnre. 

Natural right and rights : Melancb* 
thon on, IS; Winkler on, 166; 
relation of Independents to theory 
of, 228 ; English Levellers' theory 
of, 236 i distlngnished from nat- 
nial law (Hobbes), 272 ; Spinoza 
on, 311 ; Locke's theory of, 840, 
S64 i peisttt in dvll society, 340 ; 
ne^ected by Hontasqnien, 431. 

Natnte, state of : Mariana on, 68 ; 
Grotlns on, 180 ; Hobbes's theory 
of, 868 et Mf . ,- Pnf endorf <e theory 
of, 810 ; Locke on, 346 ; Hontes- 
quieu on, SOT. 

Netherlands: spread of Belormed 
faith in, 6 ; policy of FhlUp n in, 
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U ; revolt ud fndependeoce of, 
40 ■ influence on Althiuius, SI ; 
in time of Louis XIV, 308 ; infla- 
enoe on SpinozA, 810. 

New Englftnd, settled by Bepan- 
tisls, 230; democratic lendenclea 
in, 331. 

Nigel, lOB. 

NobiUty: oonaldered a neceHar^ In- 
etitnllon bj Bodin, H ; eesentlsl 
iwdttitlon in monarchf (Hontea- 
qnlea), 403; relation to ccan- 
matoe (Hoateaqaien), 425. 

Ookam, miUaro of, 106. 
Oldendotp, 164 not« ; 166 note. 
Oz^natlema, patron of Qrotius, 160. 

ParUmment (English): In the eaily 
EngUali conslitnUon, 198; attl- 
tode tomud Hem; Yin, 206; 
toward James I, 214 ; toward 
Chartea 1, 319 et teg.; carrisa 
through the Puritan Revolution, 
234 et $tq.; refuse* toleration, 
SS4i pn^Msed aabordlnation of, 
to people, 239; employed by 
Cromwell and Ireton to effect 
revolution, 840; oonleet with 
orown after Reatontion, 336 et 
(eg.; Locke on, 368; Bollng- 
bnike on, 881. 

Ihasive obedience : Lnther** teach- 
ing, 11, 14 ; Melanchthon's doc- 
trine, 22 ; Zwingli on, 26 ; CaWIn 
<H), 80-30 1 limits defined by later 
Reformera, 87 ; in England nnder 
the Tudora, 208; In England 
after the Bestoratlon, 264, SSS; 
Bossoet on, 839. 

Penn, William, 841. 

People : possess right (o set Dp and 
depose kings, 40 M ttq. ; meana 
magnates, not masBes, 61 ; the 
source of law, 67 ; Altbnsiua's 
deflnltlon of, 68; Althuslua on 
Bovereignty of, 64 ; rights of, ac- 



eoiding to Mariana, TO, 79 ; aa 
nnderatood by anti-monarehio 
writers, 77, TO ; Suaiw on aover- 
elgnty .of, 144 ; QroUns denies 
aovereignly of, 184 ; oooceptkin 
of, by English Faiilament paity, 
220; righU of, in ttteoiiea of 
En^iah Pniitan radicals, 836; 
the supreme aathority In the 
" Agreement of the People," SS8 ; 
Milton on sovereigntj of, 242; 
Eilmer against sovereignly of, 
866 ; snpreme as against govern- 
ment (Locke), 801 ; supremacy 
of, held by eighteentb-oentary 
phlloaopbera, 880. 

Peter the Great, 307. 

Petition of Bight, 222. 

Philip II of Spain, 80 ; antocraey 
ol, 40 ; project of. In Eranoe, 43 ; 
p(dicy. In the Netheriands, 44. 

Physical enTironmeut: Bodin on 
influence of, 113 etteq.; Hontea- 
qnlen on inSuence of, 418 tt atq. 

Plato : Bodin rejects communism lA, 
117 ; relation of Soares to etbk* 
of, 189 ; reeemblanca of Canipa- 
nella to, 163 ; relation of Gnnios 
to, 186 ; relation of Mora to, SOB ; 
ooupared with Bobbea on joatloe, 
2T0 ; compared with Monteaqnleu, 
488. 

Polygamy, Pnfendorf on, 820 ; Moo* 
tasqulen on, 421. 

Pope : Bellarmin'a doctrine as to 
power in temporals, 130; Bar- 
clay's oppoelllon to temporal 
power of, 181 ; dlmlniabed pres- 
tige of, 131. 

Presbyterlaniam: in Scotland nnder 
James Tl, 43 ; In England, 811 ; 
establbdied In Scotland, K4; ce- 
tabUshed In En^and, 886. 

PiesbyterianB, diatlngulsbed 6tHn 
Separatlata, 813. 

Property : a natnial right aeoonUng 
to Malauchthon, IT ; to be pro- 
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teoted bj gDvemment (CaMn), 
28 ; made royalty ueccnaiy, 
63-63 ; secnre against aoTerelgii 
(Bodin), 100; falls under Uw of 
nations (Soarez), IM ; Hore's 
oUack on, 306 ; a nahual right 
aeootdlng to Lerellets, S39 ; tbelr 
idea* as to equality of, 18T ; 
Uarriiigton on relation of govern' 
meat to, 260 ; not secure against 
sorereign (Hobbea), SSS; Pnteo- 
dorf on, 3S0 ; Locke's theoiy of, 
UT. 

FralMlaiit nrolt, see Beforaiatlcm, 
ProtestanL 

Pafendort: lelatlon to Hobbes and 
Orotlna, 81B ; on Mate of nature, 
SIS ; on tbe law of natore, 820 ; 
on origin of state, 822-323 ; on 
■overefgnty, 833-824 ; his raUonal- 
1am, 826 ; criUclsed by Lelbnlts, 
831 ; Locke's ludebtedneas to, 
303 ; Qompared with Montesgntoo, 
428. 

Parilant, see Freslqrteriaiia, Inde- 



Beformatlon, Catholic, 7 ; general 
eharacter of, 124 et ttq. 

Beformation, ProUstant : pliilo- 
sophloal charactei of, 1-2 ; po- 
litical questions Involved in, 8 ; 
strengthened absolute monarehy , 
6 ; traoHltlon from LnUkeran to 
Calvlninio stage, 6) gec^iapliic 
limits of, ; promoted national 
idea, 86 ; promoted political abso- 
lution, 80 ; completed in Bngiand 
under Elizabeth, 208. 

Beformers, Protestant : against Ana- 
li)Q)tlsts, 4 ; allied with govem- 
menta, 6 ; relation In philosophy 
to the schoolmen, 84 ; taught 
respect for rulers, 86; tan^t 
■n[:^>resslon of heresy by govern- 
ment, 86 ; tendency to limit pas- 
live obedience, 87. 



Bepresentatlve government, echema 
of, in "Agreement of the PMq>)e," 
289. 

Bedstance, right of: preached In 
France by both Cathollos and 
Protestants, 40; in rindieUg wo. 
tni 7)/raHno», 40 et teq.; Althu- 
sius on, 06 ; Mariana on, 70 ; 
denied by OroUus, ISO, 180 ; ad- 
vocated by EnglishmeQ, 209 ; pro- 
vided for In "Agreement of the 
People," 239 ; denied by Hobbes, 
28S; Locke's version of, 302; 
m^ntained by Bollngbroke, 381. 

Bevdation of 1088, praoUcal poli- 
tics of, 336 e( >eg. 

Btohellen : relations with Grottus, 
168 ; policy of, 306. 

Soman law : nse made of In the 
Vindteia, 60-68 ; Bodbi's famUy 
Uw based on, 87 ; theory ot civil 
associations baaed on, 01 ; gen- 
eral influence on Bodln, 122 ; on 
Bnarec, 144; traced to divine 
source (Oldendorp), 166 note ; 
devebpment ol Uw of nations 
from, 171 et leq.; compared with 
English law (Fortescue), 208-204. 

Bonsaeaa, reaemblanee of Soarei 
to, 144. 

St. Pierre, Abb4 de, 873, 892. 

Salmasins: Milton's reply to, 241 ; 
on divine ri«ht, S66. 

Scotland: establishment of Protes- 
tantism in, e ; conflict between 
Presbyterlanism and prelacy In, 
48; overthrow of epinuipacy in, 
S24. 

Separation of powers, Locke on, 
360 ; Monl«sqQlea on, 412. 

Separatists, we Independents. 

Servetns, execated for hereay, 88. 

Slavery : Helanchthon on, 18 ; 
Bodln'e repudiation of, 01 ; falls 
under law of nations (Soarez), 
140; jusUfled by Orotius, 178; 
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Hobliw OD, 281 ; Fofendoif on, 
SaO ; Locke's view of, 346 ; Hon- 
teaqolea on, 418. 

Soath Caiollno, lieedom of wot- 
Blilp In constitution of, S41. 
V Soverelgnt; : AlthnaioB on, 68-04 ; 
defined by Bodln, 90 ; leUtion to 
law, 97^16 ; relation to rerolntion 
(Bodln), 109 i natuTAllr in whole 
community (Snarei), 148 ; con- 
ceived u chief UwmaUng power 
(Snuez) , 146 ; Grotius's theory of, 
181 ; of people BuMalned by Mil- 
loo, 248 ; HoblMs't tlteory of, 381 ; 
Bidnoza on, 813 ; Potendorf on, 
823 ; Sydney on, 343 ; Looke de- 
fines u will of community, 368 ; 
Hontesqnlen'H attitode toward, 
411. 

Spain : an absolnta monaroby 
(Bodin), 106 ; Jurispnidenca of. 
In dxteenth century, 183 ; after 
Thirty Yeara' War, 806. 

SpinoKa; InQnences {Hodncing hia 
philosophy, 308-310 ; likeoeM to 
Hobbes, 810 ; on natural right, 
811 ; on origin of state, 312 ; on 
sovereignty and liberty, 818-314.; 
on freedom of espreaslon, 316 ; 
on forms of government, 816 ; 
Locke's indebtednen to, 368; 
compared with Loolce on tdera- 
UoD, 366. 

State of natnre, tee Nature. 

Snarez; relation to Aqninaa, 185; 
definition of law, 136 ; of law ol 
nature, 137 ; dlitlnguiihea law of 
nature from law of naUona, 140; 
develops ideas of intemaUcmal 
law, 141 ; hia theory of hnmaa 
government, 143 ; reaemblance ' 
Ronssean, 144 ; on papal power 
In secular aftairs, 145 ; on govern- 
mental contract, 146 ; on taxa- 
tion, 14T ; Influenced Orotiua 
BOVeretgnty, 161 ; compaied with 
Monteaquieo, 428, 



Suffrage, a natural tight, acoor^ng 
to English Levellers, 236. 

Swift, a Tory leader, 872. 

Swltcerland, ealabllshment of Frot- 
ertantiam in, 6. 

Sydney: oppoaea Cbarlea n, 842; 
on origin and end of goveniment, 
843 ; compared with Machlavelli, 
344. 

Territory, relation of extent of, to 
form ol government (HmitM- 
qnleu), 408. 

Thirty Yean' War, influence od 
Orodna, l^L^et $eq.; tenlta of, 
80£. 

Thomastos, 331, 873. 

Toleration: Castalion's Oteorf ct, 
86 ; More on, 208 ; Roger Will- 
iams's plea for, 233 ; leaning ot 
Hobbea to, 2W ; tendency to, in 
Peace of Weatphalla, 306 ; Spinoza 
on, 816; at Revolution of 1688, 
340; In Fennqrlvanla and South 
Carolina, 841 ; Locke's theory irf, 
865 ; Honlesquieu on, 426. 

Topography, te Physical Envlron- 

Torlea, early ideaa of, 886; prlnd- 
plea after Revolution, 871--3T2. 

Trent, Council of, 6 ; qneeUona at- 
tending ita meeting, 124 ; Its de- 
crees, 126. 

Tyrannicide : Helancbthon on, 22 ; 
no right of indivlduaU, 66 ; Bu- 
chanan's theory of, 58-60; Ma- 
riana's theory of, 70 ; action of 
Jeonits concerning, 182; Hllhm 
on, 248. 

Tyrant : defined aa miet who denies 
TeligiooB liberty, 46 ; aa one who 
violates contract with people, M ; 
right to depose belongs to mag- 
natea, not massea, 54-65; Bu- 
chanan on, 68; Althmliia 00,66; 
Mariana's definition of, TO ; Bo- 
diu'a conception of, 100-100. 
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Utrecbt, Feaca of, ConUnent&l oon- 
ditlou following, STO. 

Tmi1Mui,33S. 

Tlco: hla 0Tlgliut]it7, 871 ; Kope of 
Ida pbiloBophy, 885 ; on forma and 
gaquence of govemnient, 886 ; oon- 
tTut with acbool ol natunl law, 
886 ; relatloa to predaceaaoia and 
to Honteaquien, 889. 

Vindieite contra Tgranma: on the 
right of dlaobedlence, 48 i on the 
right of lesiatance, 49 et teq. ; on 
ooDtnct aa bn^ of government, 
49, 68 ; on depoaltlon of tyrants, 
64-6C ; theory adopted In Scot- 
land, 324, 

Voltain : oi^oaed to abeolaUam, 
804 ; on the age o( Loala XIV, 
806 ; liberalizing Influence of, 873 ; 
crttidBtD of ceneorsbip, 392-893. 

Voting : Harrington on eecney 



In, 262; Honteaqolea on axaa. 



Wea^halia, Peaco of, 806. 

Whign: early Ideal of, 886,842; tft- 

latlon to Locke's philosophy, 367 ; 

prloclplea after Bevolatlon, 871- 

879. 
WUllam of Orange, 807 ; ruler of 

Netherlands, 809 ; acce^on to 

English throne, 339. 
Wllllama, Boger, his plea for free- 
dom of cODBClence, 232. 
WloMsr, on law of natore, 166 ; on 

law of nations, 166. 
Wolff, 878; his political theories, 

876. 
WyclUte, 196. 

Zurich, Zwlngll's work in, 24-26. 
Zwlngll ; attitude toward Anabap< 
Uata, 4, 86 ; work In ZQiloh, 28^4. 
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